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CHAPTER    VI. 

Our  history  now  passes  over  a  period  of  nearly 
three  years,  before  the  expiration  of  which,  both 
Reynolds  and  Edward  Barrington  had  quitted  the 
university ;  the  former  to  pursue  his  fortune  at 
the  bar,  for  which  purpose  he  had  taken  chambers 
in  the  Temple,  and  the  latter  to  reside  at  home 
with  his  father  until  he  could  procure  a  title 
for  orders. 

It  may  easily  be  imagined  that  the  tranquil 
life  at  "  The  Orchards "  was  not  particularly 
suited  to  a  collegian,  fresh  from  the  turbulent 
scenes  of  what  is  called  gaiety  at  Cambridge. 
The  retirement  in  which  Major  Barrington  lived 
was  broken  only  by  the  occasional  call  of  a  neigh- 
bour, and  the  reunion  of  five  or  six  friends  round 
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unostentatious  table.      Even  these  meetings, 
winch  occurred  but   rarely,  appeared  to  Edward 
■  lv  to  disturb  the  general  monotony  of  the 
hone         The    guests    consisted  chiefly  of   those, 
wh...    like  their  host,    had  already  played   their 
pari   in  the  world,   and  lived   mainly  on   the   | 
having  hut  little  connexion  with  the  active  busi- 
of  life,  and  rarely  referring  to  it  but  in  terms 
of  censure  or  disparagement.     The  chief  exception 
to   this  character  was   Mr.    Frankberry  ;    and  lie 
himself    apparently  so   sensible   of    the   in- 
•  reasing   dulness   at     "  The    Orchards/'    that  his 
visits  had  become  much  less  frequent  than  they 
1  to  be.     The  health,  too,  of  Major  Barrington 
had   visibly  declined,    the   consequence,    perhaps, 
of  living  in  too  great  a  retirement  without  any 
active   occupation.       Had   he   been  in   the    corn- 
ion  of  the  peace,  the  affairs  and  delinquencies 
of  the  neighbourhood  would  have  found  him  sufli- 
cient  employment,  to  the  manifest  advantage,  it 
might    be    thought    by  the    uninitiated,  of   both 
parties. 

Habituated  early  as  a  soldier  both  to  command 
and  obey,  Barrington  was  scrupulous  in  the  per- 
formance of  his  own  duties,  and  strict  in  requiring 
the  same  exactness  in  others.     He  had,  besides. 
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a    true   independence  of   mind,    that   rare   spirit 
which   scorns  equally  to  court  the  great  and  to 
flatter   the   prejudices   of   the   low.      There   was 
about  him  a  love  of  justice  and  fair  play,  a  hatred 
of  oppression,    and  a  generous  consideration  for 
his   less  fortunate  fellow-beings,    qualities  which 
some  might  suppose  very  admirable  in   a  magis- 
trate.     But    it   is   plain   such   persons   are   very 
superficial   observers.     In  this,  as  in  most  other 
matters,  experience  is  the  only  criterion.     When 
people     persist    in    a    certain    line    of    conduct 
materially  affecting  their  own  affairs,  we  may  be 
sure  they  have  very  good   reasons  for  it,  though 
we  may  not  be  able  to  perceive  them.      Taking 
this  for  granted,  we  may  conclude  that  a  certain 
position  in  the  county,  the  possession  of  so  many 
acres,  the  maintaining  opinions  which  imply  that 
the  welfare  of  the  many  should  be  subservient  to 
that  of  the  few,  and,  above  all,  a  disposition  to 
support,    on  every  occasion,  the  powers  that  be, 
are  the  proper   qualifications  for  the  office  of  a 
magistrate.     Now,  it  was  notorious  that  the  major 
was  exceedingly  deficient    in    most  of   these    re- 
spects ;   and  it  is  probable  that  the  nobleman  who 
at  that  time  held  the  office  of  Lord  Lieutenant 
of  the  county  had  judged  it  inconsistent  with  his 
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duty  to  recommend,  for  the  commission  of    the 

peace,  a  gentleman  bo  destitute  of  those  qualifi- 

bions  which    have    always  been  deemed  neces- 

v   for  the  due   and    efficient  administration  of 

the  lav 

Bowever    thifl    may  have    been,     the    want    of 
ployment,    which  sucli  an  appointment  would 
have    furnished,    had  contributed  to   depress  the 
health    and    spirits    of   the    major,    and    conse- 
quently to   increase  the   dulness   of  his  home  to 
Edward    Bamnijton.        The     latter     found     the 
monotony    of  "  The    Orchards"    so   little   to   his 
taste,     thai    he  was  very  glad  to    avail    himself 
the   invitations   of  his    former    college    com- 
panions to  visit  the  various  parts  of  the  country 
in  which  they  were  settled.     It  was,  to  be  sure, 
no  little  mortification  that  these  invitations  pro- 
ceeded   entirely  from   men    in   moderate  circum- 
es,    whom    he    had    scarcely   tolerated    at 
liege;    and  that  none   of  his  high  friends  had 
thought    it    necessary   to    press    him    to    come 
and    make   himself    at   home.      In   making   this 
disagreeable     discovery,      his     vanity    whispered 
that    perhaps,    after  all,    lie  was  the    only  party 
t<»    blame.     It  was  his  own    fault   in  waiting  for 
the    formality  of  an   invitation;    and   if  he   had 
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burst  down  upon  them  in  an  off-hand  manner, 
without  ceremony,  he  would  have  found  a  cor- 
dial reception.  In  the  meantime,  he  scrupled 
not  to  avail  himself  of  such  invitations  as  he 
did  receive ;  and  his  absences  from  home, 
which  became  very  frequent,  were  often  pro- 
tracted to  a  considerable  period. 

It  was  not,  however,  entirely  to  the  dulness 
of  Lidbrook  and  its  society  that  Edward's 
readiness,  on  every  occasion,  to  leave  the  neigh- 
bourhood was  to  be  attributed.  The  truth  is, 
he  had  not  long  been  domiciliated  at  "  The 
Orchards/'  upon  quitting  the  university,  before 
the  unhappy  discovery  was  made,  both  by 
father  and  son,  that  they  were  not,  and  could 
not  be,  companions  for  each  other.  The  former, 
possessing  considerable  stores  of  information, 
gleaned  both  from  men  and  books,  and  largely 
endued  with  the  generous  feelings  of  our 
nature,  looked  for  one  who  could  sympathize 
with  him  in  those  enlarged  and  philanthropic 
views  which  the  contemplation  of  what  is  pas- 
sing in  the  world  suggests  to  a  reflecting  mind. 
But  how  find  such  a  companion  in  Edward 
Barrington,  who  cared  far  less  for  the  whole 
human    race   than   for    the    four-legged  inmates 
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of  the  -table!      There  was  no  point  in  common 
between  them.      Even   the   natural   affection  be- 

jing  to  so  near  a  relationship,  which  almost 
always  detcendi  and  Beldom  ascends,  afforded  none. 
An   uneasy  consciousness  was  in  consequence  cn- 

iered  on  both  sides,  which,  to  parties  thrown 
bo  much  together,  rendered  an  occasional  sepa- 
ration by  no  means  unpleasant  to  either.  By 
the  young  man,  the  blame  was  of  course  thrown 
upon  his  father,  who,  he  observed,  belonged 
to  the  old  school,  and  knew  nothing  of  the  new. 
That  his  father  was  dissatisfied  with  him,  al- 
though he  had  carefully  abstained  from  reproach, 
he  was  fully  aware  ;  and  as  he  could  not  have 
comprehended  the  cause,  even  if  it  had  been 
stated  to  him,  he  naturally  enough  regarded  his 
father's  feeling  as  in  the  highest  degree  unrca- 
sonahle.  In  obtaining  a  degree,  which  he  had 
contrived  to  do  by  the  assistance  of  a  tutor  who 
had  acquired  a  reputation  for  cramming,  he  con- 
ceived  that  he  had  done  all  that  could  be 
required  of  him  ;  and  was,  consequently,  disposed 
to  look  upon  himself  as  unjustly  under-rated. 
He  was  not,  however,  of  a  disposition  to  afflict 
himself  much  on  such  an  occasion.  It  was  only 
what  happened  to  every  one  else.     Fathers  were 
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naturally  unjust  to  their  own  children.  It  always 
was,  and  always  would  be  the  case.  Shirley, 
Devereux,  and  half  his  acquaintance  had  made 
the  same  complaint  ;  and  it  was,  therefore, 
useless  to  trouble  himself  about  what  happened 
to  every  body,  and  was  in  fact  unavoidable. 
The  only  thing  to  be  done  was  to  prevent  their 
being  too  much  together  ;  and  as  his  father, 
made  no  objection  to  his  visiting  his  friends, 
the  remedy  was  pretty  much  in  his  own  hands  ; 
and  so  reasoning,  the  young  man  turned,  without 
a  pang,  from  his  early  home,  to  seek  the  society 
of  worldlings  and  strangers. 

But  to  the  father,  this  disappointment  of  the 
hope,  which  almost  against  hope,  he  had  che- 
rished of  his  son,  was  a  severe  and  deadly  blow. 
He  was  not  unaware  of  Edward's  deficiencies, 
and  the  little  benefit  he  had  derived  from  the 
seven  years  spent  at  a  public  school ;  but  he 
had  trusted  much  to  what  a  residence  at  the 
university  might  do  for  him.  He  had  hoped 
that  a  collision  with  the  cultivated  intellect 
and  high  moral  feeling  which  he  could  not  fail 
of  meeting  there,  would  have  imparted  some 
degree  of  elevation  to  his  sentiments,  and  have 
given   him    something    of    that    perception    and 
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refinement  which  constitute  the  essential  dif- 
ference between  the  man  of  taste  and  feeling 
and  the  unreflecting  and  obtuse.  How  this  hope 
dissipated  has  been  shown.  The  son,  who 
should  have  constituted  his  pride  and  happiness, 
had  become  the  source  of  his  deepest  humiliation. 
It  was  a  bitter  reflection,  not  to  be  repelled. 
He  had  pictured  to  himself  the  happiness  of 
seeing  Edward  respected  and  honored  in  the 
exercise  of  his  sacred  functions,  and  of  passing 
the  remainder  of  his  own  life,  now  some  way 
advanced  beyond  its  meridian,  in  the  enjoyment 
of  his  society,  and  as  a  witness  of  the  usefulness 
of  his  ministry.  While  this  hope  remained,  he 
had  designed  to  devote  a  considerable  portion 
of  his  disposable  property  to  the  purchase  of  the 
ni'xt  presentation  to  a  rectory  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, the  income  of  which  amounted  to  about 
ail  hundred  a-ycar.  The  conviction  that  the 
university  had  foiled  to  do  any  thing  for  his 
son,  and  that  he  could  never  be  what  he  had 
hoped,  came  to  blast  this  prospect. 

Major  Barrington  was  a  man  of  principle  and 
conscience.  How  could  he  justify  to  himself 
the  making  use  of  the  means  which  God  had 
given    liim  to  put   Edward  into  the   sacred  office 
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for  which  he  felt, — and  how  acutely! — that  he 
was  manifestly  unfit?  How  inflict  this  terrible 
injury  upon  a  whole  community?  How  commit 
their  spiritual  concerns  to  the  superintendence 
of  one  incapable  of  feeling  the  importance  of 
the  charge,  and  the  awfulness  of  his  own  re- 
sponsibilities ?  How  should  one  whose  whole 
thoughts  were  engrossed  with  the  things  of 
this  life,  and  those  too  of  the  lowest  and  most 
trivial  nature,  take  upon  him  to  instruct  others 
in  the  most  momentous  concerns  that  can  affect 
them  ?  How  make  them  feel  what  he  was  in- 
capable of  discerning  himself, — the  infinite  im- 
portance of  eternal  things  as  compared  to  those 
of  time  and  sense,  the  beauty  and  purity  of 
christian  doctrine,  its  ennobling  principles,  its 
purifying  influences,  its  undying  hopes,  and  its 
blissful  consolations?  How  could  such  a  one 
sympathize  with  the  suffering?  How  warn  and 
startle  the  wicked  and  the  impenitent  ?  How 
encourage  the  humble  and  the  contrite  ?  And, 
above  all,  how  approach  the  dying,  and  pre- 
pare his  brother  mortal,  filled  with  terror  at 
approaching  dissolution,  for  the  awful  passage 
of  the  grave? 

As  these  thoughts  passed  through  the  mind  of 
Vol.  ii.  c 
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Major  Barrington,  he  Pelt  that  he  dared  not  incur 
so  heavy  a  responsibility  ;  and  that,  however, 
;  the  disappointment,  after  the  sacrifices  he 
had  made,  lie  most  renounce  the  project  of 
placing  Edward  in  the  church.  Those  who  are 
most  acquainted  with  the  circumstances  and 
motives  which  commonly  induce  parents  to  select 
the  ecclesiastical  profession  for  their  sons,  will 
smile  at  this  puritanical  scrupulousness  on  the 
part  of  the  conscientious  soldier. 

At  the  time  this  resolution  was  taken,  Edward 
was  on  a  visit  to  a  college  acquaintance,  who  had 
lately  been  inducted  to  a  rectory  in  a  neigh* 
bouring  county.  During  his  absence,  his  father 
was  struck  with  the  extraordinary  number  of 
letters  addressed  to  him  which  arrived  at  "  The 
Orchards/'  Knowing  his  son's  aversion  to  writing, 
he  was  a  good  deal  surprised  at  these  signs  of  an 
extensive  correspondence,  the  nature  of  which 
however,  shortly  disclosed  to  him  by  a 
v.  tv  unexpected  visitor. 

One  afternoon,  while  Fortune,  alter  clearing 
away  the  dinner  apparatus,  was  in  the  act  of 
placing  the  dessert  and  decanters  on  the  table, 
and  the  major,  furnished  with  the  last  Edinburgh, 
had  wheeled  round  to  the  fire  with  the  intention 
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of  sipping  his  wine,  and  glancing  through  the 
pages  of  the  piquant  review  at  his  ease,  the 
attention  of  both  was  arrested  by  the  noise  of 
wheels  coming  up  the  carriage  drive  to  the 
house. 

"  Well,  what  do  you  make  of  them  ?"  said 
the  major  to  Fortune,  who  had  stepped  to  the 
window  to  reconnoitre. 

"  There's  only  one/'  answered  Fortune ;  "  and 
he  is  perched  up  on  an  outside  thing  as  high  as 
a  baggage  waggon." 

"  Only  one  !"  exclaimed  the  major;  "  so  much 
the  better.  He  hasn't  dined,  of  course.  There's 
one  fowl  untouched,  and  Mrs.  Wilson  will  find 
something  else,  I  dare  say.  But  what  is  he 
like  ?     Is  it  a  gentleman  ?" 

"  Fait'  !  that's  just  what  I  can't  exactly  say, 
your  honor ;  he  is  like  nothing  I  have  seen  this 
long  while  ;  — and  if  he  is  a  gentleman,  by  the 
powers!  he  is  a  mighty  queer  one; — and  so  is 
his  gig,  for  that  matter  ;  for  it  is  as  high  as  a 
mail-coach,  and  as  small  as  a  rat-trap." 

This  description  called  up  the  major  himself 
from  his  chair;  and  going  to  the  window,  he 
beheld  the  stranger  exceedingly  well  be-coated 
and    shawled,    mounted    on    a  particularly  lofty 

Vol.  hi.  c  2 
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g,  coming  slowly  up  the  drive.  As  lie  ap- 
proached the  house,  he  surveyed  it  with  as 
much  earnestness  as  if  he  had  some  intention 
of  taking  or  purchasing  it ;  whereupon  both 
master  and  man  concluded  he  had  been  sent 
upon  some  false  information.  With  respect  to 
his  rank  and  his  right  to  be  considered,  from 
his  appearance,  as  a  gentleman,  the  major  was 
as  much  at  fault  as  Fortune.  "  Formerly,"  said 
he  to  himself,  reverting  to  the  experience  of 
his  younger  days,  "there  would  have  been  no 
difficulty  in  the  matter ;  but  in  these  days 
outward  distinctions  are  so  confounded,  there  is 
really  no  knowing  a  gentleman  from  his  groom 
till  you  get  within  five  yards  of  him;  and 
not  always  then.  But  go  and  make  him  out, 
Fortune,  and  bring  your  report : — if  it  is 
about  the  house,  you  can  give  him  an  answer 
at  once,    without   bringing   me  out." 

"To  be  sure  I  can,  your  honor ;  at  laste  I 
can  do  that  for  the  gentleman,"  answered  the 
old  soldier,    quiting   the   room   for   the   purpose. 

The  major  resumed  his  seat,  confidently  ex- 
pecting every  moment  to  hear  the  noise  of  the 
wheels  upon  the  gravel  announcing  the  retreat 
of  the  visitor.      Three  or  four   minutes  elapsed, 
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however,  without  any  thing  happening  to  in- 
dicate such  a  movement;  and  presently  Fortune 
returned  with  the  information  that  the  stranger 
was  from  Cambridge, — that  his  object  in  com- 
ing was  to  see  Mr.  Edward  Barrington,  and 
that  lastly,  as  that  gentleman  was  from  home, 
he  requested  the  favor  of  an  interview  with 
the  major.  The  latter  was  somewhat  startled, 
though  he  scarcely  knew  why,  at  this  message. 
Edward's  course  at  the  university  had  not  been 
such  as  to  leave  any  agreeable  impressions  con- 
nected with  it  on  the  major's  mind;  still  a 
visit  from  one  who  he  supposed  must  be  one 
of  his  son's  college  friends  had  in  it  nothing 
surprising,  and  could  hardly  be  connected  with 
any  thing  of  consequence.  At  any  rate,  it  was 
necessary  to  receive  the  visitor;  and  Fortune 
was  directed  to  usher  him  in; — but  we  must 
reserve   his  introduction  for  another  chapter. 


CHAPTER     VII. 

If  the  major  was  puzzled  before  to  conjectmv 
who  the  gentleman  from  Cambridge  might  be, 
he  was  much  more  so  when  that  personage 
entered  the  room.  Though  he  had  thrown  off 
what  might  be  denominated  his  top  great  coat, 
he  still  kept  on  a  drab  one,  which  covered  an 
undcr-coat  of  a  brown  colour,  ornamented  with 
jilt  buttons,  while  his  nether  person  was  pro- 
tected by  a  pair  of  extra  over-alls  of  the  same 
colour  and  material  as  the  great  coat,  and 
drawn  up  to  his  hips.  His  countenance,  which 
broad,  and  florid,  and  fleshly,  bespoke  an 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  sort  of  good 
living  which  is  found  at  a  commercial  inn; 
and  there  was  about  it  an  air  of  satisfied  as- 
surance, which  showed  that  the  owner  stood 
upon  remarkably  good  terms  with  himself, 
whatever   might    be    his  relations   in   that   mat- 
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ter  with  other  parties.  What  could  be  the 
nature  of  the  connection  of  such  a  person  with 
Edward  it  was  impossible  to  divine.  He  could 
not  have  been  a  college  contemporary  from  his 
age ;  and  as  little  likely  was  it  that  he  could 
be  a  fellow,  or  any  description  of  don  belonging 
to  the  university;  for  though  the  major  was 
aware  these  distinguished  persons  did  sometimes 
assume  very  strange  disguises  when  away  from 
their  own  territory,  yet  he  could  not  persuade 
himself  they  could  ever  put  on  such  a  de- 
cidedly business-like  appearance  as  that  belong- 
ing to  the  vulgar,  thick-set,  yet  shrewd- 
looking  personage  before  him.     He  remembered, 

however,    Edward's    story    of  Professor  S 

being  taken  up  for  a  burglar  when  found 
within  a  gentleman's  grounds  during  a  geological 
tour  in  the  north  (the  suspicions  excited  by 
his  being  discovered  in  such  a  spot  having 
been  confirmed  by  the  chisels,  hammer  and 
mallet  found  in  the  pockets  of  his  jacket, 
the  gamekeeper  and  his  assistants  laughing  to 
scorn  the  probable  tale  of  a  learned  professor 
of  Cambridge  skulking  about  the  country  in 
such  a  guise  with  his  pockets  filled  with  the 
contents  of    a  carpenter's  tool-box) ;    and  deter- 
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mining,  at  all  events,  not  to  be  wanting  in 
courtesy,  he  requested  the  stranger  to  be  seated, 
and  then  begged  to  know  what  had  procured 
him  the   pleasure  of  this  visit. 

"  My  name  is  Bolter,  sir/'  said  the  stranger 
in  return,  as  lie  seated  himself  very  composedly, 
putting  his  hands  on  his  knees,  and  looking  his 
interrogator  very  hard  in  the  face. 

"  Indeed  !  From  Cambridge,  I  believe,  Mr. 
Bolter?"  observed  the  latter.  "It  was  my  son, 
Mr.  Edward  Barrington,  whom  you  wished  to 
see  ?" 

"  Exactly,  sir.  You  see,  I  have  written  to  him 
a  pretty  many  times  lately  without  getting  any 
answer ;  and  as  business  brought  me  into  this 
part  of  the  country,  why,  I  thought  I  might  as 
well  call  to  see  if  all  was  right." 

"  You'll  be  happy  to  hear  then,  Mr.  Bolter, 
that  he  is  remarkably  well,  —  so,  at  least,  said 
my  last  letter  from  Wiltshire,  where  he  is  at 
present  on  a  visit." 

"  Glad  to  hear  it,  sir,  as  you  say/'  returned 
Mr.  Bolter  ;  "  but  it  wasn't  just  that  as  was  the 
cause  of  my  visit.  You  see,  sir,  I  don't  often 
trouble  gents  except  on  business ;  and  not  even 
then   except  when   I   can't    help  it.      I   doesn't 
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like  to  be  inconvenient  to  gents ;  — but,  you  see, 
sir,  your  son's  account  lias  been  owing  a  gooclisli 
time ;  and  when  a  gent  has  left  the  univarsity 
for  good,  and  won't  answer  no  letters,  why  it's 
no  more  than  right  that  people  should  look  after 
their  own." 

"  Account !  Mr.  Bolter,"  exclaimed  the  major, 
in  some  alarm  ;  "  this  must  be  a  mistake.  I  paid 
the  amount  of  his  last  college  bill  when  he  left 
the  university,  and  that  is  nearly  a  year  back, 
into  the  hands  of  the  college  tutor  myself,  and 
have  his  receipt  to  show." 

"  Oh  !  no  doubt,  sir,  no  doubt,"  returned 
Mr.  Bolter,  "  that's  all  in  course  ;  — but,  you  see, 
sir,  this  is  quite  an  extra  kind  of  a  thing, — quite. 
We  never  sends  our  bills  in  to  the  college  tutors, 
but  always  looks  to  the  gents  themselves ; — not 
that  we  ever  presses  a  gent  who  means  to  act 
all  fair  and  on  the  square  ;  — if  he  can't  pay  at 
one  time,  you  know,  why  he  may  at  another  ;  — 
but  when  a  gent  won't    answer  no  letters " 

"  Pray  come  at  once  to  the  point,  sir,"  inter- 
rupted the  major,  "  and  let  me  know  what  is 
the  nature  and  the  amount  of  the  demand  you 
have  to  make  against    Mr.  Edward  Barrington." 

"  Oh  !    certainly,   sir,    certainly, — that  is  soon 
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done.  I  took  the  precaution  to  bring  the  account 
with  me,  thinking  the  one  I  sent  might  be  lost 
or  mislaid."  replied  Mr.  Bolter,  nothing  daunted 
by  tin*  major's  dryness,  and  producing  a  large 
Leathern  pocket-book,  from  which,  alter  a  little 
search,  he  extracted  a  paper,  and  handed  it 
to  him. 

The  appearance  of  this  document  was  certainly 
of  a  nature  to  account  for  the  surprise  which  the 
first  glance  at  it  produced  in  the  major  s  coun- 
tenance. It  consisted  of  an  entire  sheet  of 
foolscap,  the  four  sides  of  which  were  covered 
with  a  list  of  items  written  in  a  very  clear  and 
clerkly  hand,  headed  with  the  information,  that 
Mr.  Edward  Barrington,  of  St.  John's  College, 
Cambridge,  was  indebted  to  Messrs.  Bolter  and 
Son,  livery  stable  keepers  and  job  masters,  for 
the  keep  and  hire  of  horses,  carriages,  and  various 
other  items  specified,  in  the  account  beneath,  the 
total  amount  of  which  was  carefully  summed  in 
the  following  figures,    i?243  17s.  6d. 

"This  paper,  sir/'  said  the  major,  addressing 
Mr.  Bolter  in  the  short,  dry  manner  which  most 
men  assume  when  they  have  no  particular 
>n  to  be  pleased  with  their  visitor  or  his 
information,  "acquaints  me  that  my  son  is  in- 
debted to  you  to  the  amount  of  i?243  17s.   6d." 
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"  Jist  so,  sir,"  replied  the  Master  of  the 
Horse,  as  he  was  facetiously  termed  at  Cam- 
bridge ;    "  that's  jist  it/' 

"  And  the  whole  of  this  debt,"  continued 
the  major,  "has  been  incurred  for  the  hire  of 
horses  and  carriages  supplied  to  a  youth  at 
college,  without  the  knowledge  of  his  friends? 
I  suppose,  Mr.  Bolter,  you  hardly  expect  this 
bill  to  be   paid?" 

"  If  I  didn't,  sir,  do  you  think  I  should 
have  allowed  it  to  run  up?  You  don't  suppose 
as  I  keeps  up  an  expensive  establishment  at 
Cambridge,   to  furnish    horses  to    gents   gratis?" 

"But  do  you  think  you  are  justified,"  asked 
the  major,  "in  allowing  a  young  man  to  run 
up  such  a  bill  without  the  knowledge  of  his 
friends  ? " 

"Why,  sir,  where  am  I  to  seek  for  his 
friends?  What  I  does,  I  does  openly.  My  es- 
tablishment is  well  known  to  every  body  in 
Cambridge ;  and  as  to  charges,  you  won't  get 
'em  more  moderate  no  where, — not  for  such 
horses  as  I  keeps, — specially  when  it's  such 
work  as  Muster  Barrington  wants  'em  for:  — 
he  was  never  satisfied  unless  he  got  the  best 
hunters  in   my  stables." 
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"  Hunters  I  you  don't  surely  supply  young 
men  with  hunters! — that  at  least  eannot  be 
known  to  the  tutors  and  heads  of  Colleges!" 
exclaimed   the   Major. 

'•Lord  bless  you,  sir,  yes,  it  be; — they 
knows  it  and  approves  of  it,  —  and  the  taculty 
recommends  it  too.  There's  Dr.  Blowerwit  Bays 
himself  there  ain't  nothing  so  good  to  cure 
the  effects  of  a  course  of  hard  reading  as  a 
course  of  hard  riding ;  and  so  he  sends  all 
his  patients  to  me.  In  course,  you  know,  I 
considers  him  in  return.  Fair  play's  a  jewel : 
live   and   let   live, — them  is  my  maxims." 

"But  this  debt,"  resumed  the  major,  who 
had  been  examining  the  items  of  the  account, 
"extends,  I  perceive,  over  a  period  of  more 
than   two   years." 

"  It  do,  sir,"  returned  the  horse  jobber ; 
"and  who  has  most  right  to  complain  of  that, 
—  them  who  have  had  the  wear  and  tear  of  my 
horses,  or  me  who  has  been  kept  out  of  my 
money?" 

"But  this  is  at  the  rate  of  more  than  a 
hundred  a  year  for  horses  alone!"  cried  the 
major,    -till   engaged  with   the   bill. 

•Well,    ^ir,    and  little  enough  too  for  a  gen- 
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tleman  as  hunts  regular  three  times  a  week  all 
through  the  season; — besides  attending  races 
and  coursings  wherever  they  are  held  all  over 
the   country/' 

"  Hunt  regularly  three  times  a  week  ! "  re- 
peated  the  major. 

"  Yes,  reg'lar,  sir ;  and  a  right  clever  rider 
he  is,  that  I  will  say  for  him,  and  one  who 
knows  a  horse.  It's  a  pleasure  to  see  him 
a  leading  a  field ;  — it  would  do  your  heart 
good  to  see  him.  But,  begging  your  pardon, 
I  am  rather  pressed  for  time ;  and  so,  if  you'll 
just  give  me  a  cheque  for  that  ere  amount, 
I'll  give  you  a  receipt  for  the  money,  and 
take  my  leave." 

"  I  shall  certainly  not  pay  such  an  account 
as  this,"  observed  the  major,  "without  some  kind 
of  explanation  from  my  son,  who,  as  I  before 
told  you,  is  away  from  home; — and  I  very 
much  doubt  if  I  shall  pay  it  at  all.  For  a 
considerable  part  of  the  period  during  which 
these  debts  were  incurred  my  son  was  a  minor; 
and  it  will  hardly  be  contended  that  horses 
and  carriages  can  be  regarded  as  necessaries  to 
a  young  man  in  his  rank,  and  condition  of 
life." 
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"Well,  air,  it  must  be  for  a  jury  to  decide 
th.it  question,"  returned  Mr.  Bolter,  "in  case 
my  demand  is  resisted.  My  bill  is  a  fair  bill, 
ami  I  defy  any  one  to  say  it  ain't.  I  only  charges 
for  what  I  have  fornifiheoL  All  I  ask  for  is  justice 
and  fair  play  ;  and  I  don't  see  how  any  gen'lein.in 
can  refuse  that." 

"  But  you  know  very  well  you  ought  not  to 
suffer  a  young  man  to  get  so  deeply  into  your 
debt  for  such  things.  Your  experience  as  a 
tradesman  at  Cambridge  must  have  taught  you 
the  impropriety  and  danger  of  that.  You  know 
very  well  that  young  men  will  run  into  debt  if 
they  are  tempted  with  long  credit." 

•And  whose  fault  be  that,  sir?"  responded 
tip-  horse-dealer.  "I  warn't  charged  with  his 
hedication.  If  you,  sir,  and  the  college  tutors 
and  the  univarsity  can't  teach  your  son  common 
honesty  and  prudence,  what  obligation  is  there 
on  me  to  do  it  for  you  ?  I  don't  mean  no  offence, 
sir,  and  I  don't  say  you  haven't  no  cause  for  being 
angry ;  but  all  I  say  is,  I  am  not  the  proper 
person  to  be  found  fault  with.  My  business  is 
to  look  after  my  own  trade,  and  leave  others 
to  mind  their  own  consarns.  Another  thing,  sir, 
how  should  I  know  what  your  son's  fort  in  might 
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be  ?  He  chose  to  associate  with  lords  and  all 
the  out-toppers  in  the  univarsity,  and  always 
spoke  as  if  you  owned  a  large  estate,  and  kept 
as  good  a  stud  as  any  gentleman  in  the  county ; 
and  if  your  son,  sir,  hadn't  been  taught  to  speak 
the  truth, — I  don't  mean  no  offence,  sir, — but  if 
he  hadn't  been  taught,  as  I  say,  to  speak  the 
truth,  all  I  ask  is,  who  is  to  blame,  you  or 
me  ? 

Major  Barrington,  who  was  himself  a  stickler 
for  justice,  found  it  difficult  to  parry  this  home 
thrust ;  but  he  still  insisted  that  tradesmen  were 
bound  to  be  more  cautious  in  giving  credit  to 
young  men,  who  from  their  age  and  inexperience 
were  peculiarly  open  to  temptation. 

"  Ah  !  that's  always  the  way,"  observed  the 
sturdy  dealer  in  horses,  —  "I  don't  mean  no 
offence,  as  I  said  before,  sir, — but  that's  the 
way  gen'lemen  talk.  When  it  serves  their  pur- 
pose, they  always  bring  up  the  talk  about  youth 
and  inexperence  ;  but  when  such  things  would  be 
in  their  way,  why  then  we  never  hears  nothing 
about  them.  When  they  wants  to  oppose  the 
payment  of  a  debt,  then  it's  always  'youth  and 
inexperence  ;'  but  when  they  comes  to  propose  a 
son  or  a  nephew,  who  is  just  fresh  from  college 
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and  turned  of  twenty  one,  as  a  candidate  to 
represent  a  county  or  a  borough  in  parliament, 
why  then  just  the  last  things  they  would  speak 
of  would  be  'youth  and  iiu-xperencc.'  I  should 
like  to  know  what  Sir  Harry  Scatterall's  friends 
would  have  said,  when  they  came  to  canvass  me 
last  election,  if  I  had  talked  of  'youth  and 
inezperence  V  " 

••  Well.  Mr.  Bolter,  I  shall  not  enter  any  further 
into  the  matter  now/'  observed  the  major;  "and 
aa  we  are  not  very  likely  to  agree  upon  the  point, 
the  case  will,  in  all  probability,  be  decided  else- 
where/' 

"  In  court,  I  suppose  you  means,  sir?"  returned 
Bolter.  "  Very  well,  sir.  If  I  ain't  paid,  of 
course,  I  goes  to  law.  Perhaps  I  may  win, — 
perhaps  I  may  lose; — that's  all  a  toss-up  like, — 
just  as  juries  thinks.  Sometimes  they  goes  one 
way,  sometimes  another.  It  ain't  the  first  time 
I  have  been  into  court  on  the  same  errand,  and 
I  don't  suppose  it  will  be  the  last ;  but,  never 
mind,  Joseph  Bolter's  afeard  of  no  man.  All 
I  ask  is  justice  and  fair  play  ;  I  wants  no  favor. 
As  to  the  talk  about  'youth  and  inexperence,' 
that's  all  bam.  There's  my  son,  Dick  Bolter, 
ain't  turned  of  seventeen  yet;  and  I  should  like 
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to  see  him  getting  into  debt,  or  living  above 
his  means !  And  if  your  son,  sir,  had  been 
properly  hedicated,  the  same  as  Dick  was,  why 
he  would  have  scorned  to  tell  a  parcel  of 
bragging  lies,  and  shine  in  borrowed  plumes  at 
other  people's  cost, — no  offence,  sir, — but  Joe 
Bolter  always  speaks  his  mind ;  and  so,  sir,  your 
sarvant ;"  and  with  this  salutation,  the  inde- 
pendent Joseph  Bolter  took  his  leave. 

His  visit  gave  birth  to  a  train  of  bitter  re- 
flections and  torturing  apprehensions  in  the 
mind  of  Major  Barrington,  such  as  will  be 
readily  imagined  by  every  parent.  Out  of  an 
income  barely  exceeding  six  hundred  pounds, 
he  had  made  an  allowance  to  Edward  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty,  to  enable  him  to  maintain 
a  respectable  appearance  at  the  university,  and 
to  derive  from  it  the  advantages  it  was  capable 
of  affording.  This  liberality  had  been  requited 
by  a  heartless  indifference  to  the  anxious  wishes 
of  his  father,  and  a  reckless  extravagance 
which  must  compel  the  latter  either  to  resist 
demands,  on  a  plea  repugnant  to  his  sense  of 
right  and  justice,  or  to  submit  to  a  pecuniary 
sacrifice  which  he  could  ill  afford.  The  debt 
owing  to   Bolter   would   not    of    course    be  the 
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only  one.  A  young  man  who  waa  bo  extravagant 
iii  horoei  and  carriages  was  not  likely  to  be 
LOmicaJ  in  other  matters.  The  tailor,  the 
wine  merchant,  the  saddler,  and  a  host  of 
Others  would  of  course  follow  with  similar  de- 
mands. It  was  partly  the  fear  of  this  which 
had  induced  Major  Barrington  to  resist  Bolter's 
demand.  Had  he  complied  with  it  at  first, 
tie-  announcement  of  his  easy  liberality  would 
have  brought  the  whole  of  his  son's  creditors 
down  upon  him  at  once. 

But  it  was  not  merely  the  dread  of  pecuniary 
loss,  ill  as  he  could  afford  it,  which  afflicted 
Barrington.  It  was  the  cold,  the  heartless  in- 
difference of  a  son  for  whom  he  had  made  so 
many  sacrifices,  and  whose  confidence  he  had 
i inly  endeavoured  to  secure.  Had  he  made 
no  efforts  to  instil  proper  principles  of  action 
into  his  son,  contenting  himself  with  paying  the 
stipulated  sum  to  those  to  whom  that  duty  is 
usually  delegated,  the  shock,  though  more 
merited,  would  have  been  less  severe.  But  Bar- 
rington  had  endeavoured  to  become  to  his  son 
what  parents,  especially  fathers,  so  rarely  are  to 
their  children,  a  companion,  an  intimate  and 
friendly   adviser.      How  great,   how   inestimable 
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the  blessing  of  such  a  friend  ! — to  how  few 
allotted  ! — by  how  few  duly  prized  ! — yet,  where 
prized  and  felt,  how  unspeakable  the  advantage  ! 
Who  that  looks  back  upon  his  youth  but  grieves 
over  the  list  of  opportunities  passed  by,  errors 
committed,  time,  money,  talents,  energies,  means 
of  every  description  wasted  and  lost,  for  want 
of  some  friendly  guide  who  had  before  threaded 
the  mazes  of  the  intricate  labyrinth  in  which  he 
was  stumbling  !  True,  we  gain  experience  our- 
selves in  the  end  ;  but  it  comes  ever  too  late, 
and  ever  too  dearly  purchased.  Seldom,  too,  is 
it  of  use.  Few  can  so  generalize  their  reasonings 
as  to  apply  the  experience  gained  in  one  order 
of  facts  to  those  of  another.  For  each  series 
we  require  a  new  experience ;  and  when  once 
acquired,  the  opportunity  of  again  employing  it 
seldom  occurs.  Thus  are  our  lives  lost ;  and 
thus  it  is  we  complain  we  know  not  how  to  live 
in  the  world  till  the  moment  arrives  for  quitting 
it.  What  an  advantage,  then,  to  have  by  our 
side  a  monitor  capable  of  instructing  us  how  to 
employ  opportunities,  and  avoid,  or  conquer, 
difficulties  as  they  arise,  and  interested  by  the 
closest  ties  of  nature  in  the  success  of  our  life, 
which  is  but  the  prolongation  of  his  own  !     Yet 
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such  was  the  friend  and  monitor  whom  Edward 
Banington  had  rejected;  and  who,  while  he 
mourned  in  anguish  over  the  follies  of  his  son, 
would  willingly  have  sacrificed  the  last  of  his 
worldly  comforts,  could  the  interests  of  that  son 
have  been  thereby  effectually  secured.  And  to 
what  was  this  conduct,  so  unwise  and  so  unna- 
tural, to  be  ascribed  ?  Simply  to  that  want  of 
moral  culture  which  distinguishes  our  public 
schools,  and  to  the  consequent  growth  of  the 
heartless,  perverted,  and  baneful  feelings  pre- 
vailing in  them,  which  ever  deteriorate,  with 
more  or  less  effect,  the  qualities  and  dispositions 
of  the  youths  brought  within  their  influence. 


CHAPTER    VIII. 

It  is  a  brilliant  morning  in  August ;  and 
though  the  mists  still  cover  the  vallies,  and 
hang  in  partial  wreaths  on  the  sides  of  the 
hills,  the  sun,  which  has  just  emerged  from  the 
hazy  screen  which  obscured  his  splendour,  is 
beginning  to  pour  down  his  rays  from  a  cloud- 
less sky,  the  precursors  of  his  intense  meridian 
power. 

In  the  centre  of  a  grass-plot,  seated  in  a 
garden  chair,  with  their  feet  resting  on  a  rustic 
table  before  them,  after  the  most  approved 
notions  of  modern  comfort  and  independence, 
are  two  young  men,  enjoying  their  morning 
cigar,  as  the  proper  wind-up  of  a  substantial 
breakfast,  and  an  appropriate  occupation  while 
discussing  the  plans  of  the  day.  Behind  them 
is  an  old-fashioned  residence  of  moderate  di- 
mensions,   its   bay  windows,   its    antique   portal 
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and  vine-covered  front  breathing  an  air  of  quiet, 
undisturbed  enjoyment,  and  suggesting  a  thou- 
sand pictures  of  happy,  peaceful  days  passed 
beneath  its  roof.  Around  the  lawn  spreads  a 
garden,  more  remarkable  for  its  bountiful  pro- 
duce than  for  its  arrangement,  there  being  no 
actually  denned  separation  between  the  flower 
and  kitchen  gardens, — flowers,  fruits,  and  vege- 
tables growing  together  in  emulous  luxuriance, 
and  forming  what  might  be  appropriately  termed 
a  wilderness  of  sweets.  Through  an  arched 
door-way  in  the  garden-wall  on  the  left,  you 
look  into  an  orchard  of  apple  trees,  whose 
boughs,  clustering  with  golden  fruit,  throw  a 
deep  shade  upon  the  green  sward  beneath,  ex- 
cept towards  the  centre,  where  a  small  space 
has,  from  time  immemorial,  been  left  open  as 
a  drying-ground.  On  the  right  of  the  garden, 
scarcely  a  stone's  throw  from  the  house,  and 
placed  upon  a  gentle  eminence,  from  which  it 
looks  down  upon  the  rush-roofed  hamlet  beyond, 
rises  the  village  church,  a  small,  antique,  vene- 
rable building,  with  its  ivy-clad  tower  and  grey 
stone  walls ;  one  of  those  structures  so  touching 
in  our  English  landscape,  and  so  dear  to  the 
memoiy  of  those  who  in  early  youth  have  bent 
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in  prayer  within  their  walls,  and  hope  to  rest 
at  last  within  their  sacred  precincts.  From  the 
garden  to  the  church  runs  a  private  entrance, 
arched  in  with  trellis-work,  over  which  grows  a 
profusion  of  creepers,  sufficient  to  afford  shelter 
from  the  sun  and  rain  ;  the  passage  indicating, 
what  is  indeed  the  fact,  that  the  mansion  is  the 
residence  of  the  rector  of  the  parish. 

Below  the  garden  in  front,  the  fields  decline 
gently  towards  the  river,  which  runs  through  the 
valley,  and  of  which  the  glistening  waters  are 
only  visible  at  intervals  through  the  thick  fringe 
of  larch  and  hazel  which  skirts  the  garden. 
Beyond  the  river  the  country  rises  almost  im- 
perceptibly, so  as  to  afford  an  extensive  view 
from  our  parsonage.  It  is  of  a  quiet,  pleasing 
character,  richly-timbered  and  cultivated,  inter- 
spersed with  hamlets  and  villages,  and  adorned 
with  noble  seats  standing  in  the  midst  of  spacious 
parks,  and  backed  with  nodding  woods,  which 
impart  to  them  a  more  imposing  grandeur  and 
magnificence.  Further  on  the  country  still  rises, 
till  the  view  is  terminated  by  a  range  of  distant 
hills,  their  blue  summits  and  chalk-white  sides 
ever  varying  in  form  according  as  they  rest  in 
light  or  shadow,  or  are  seen  through  the  clear  or 
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hazy  atmosphere.  Altogether  our  parsonage  is 
precisely  the  retreat  for  one  who,  worn  with  a 
life  of  labour,  and  wearied  with  towns  and  cities, 
pants  to  enjoy  a  learned  leisure,  in  which  he  may 
mingle  usefulness  with  retirement,  giving  to  the 
rustic  population  around  him  the  ministrations 
of  his  office,  and  to  the  society  he  has  left  the 
benefit  of  his  learning  and  experience,  in  the 
result  of  those  labours  which  render  retire- 
ment at  once  happy  and  dignified. 

The  colloquy  between  the  two  occupants  of 
the  lawn  was  broken  and  carried  on  only  at 
intervals.  An  occasional  remark  by  one  was 
responded  to  by  the  other  in  a  monosyllable 
which  must  have  been  very  expressive,  as  it 
appeared  to  embody  all  the  answer  that  was 
required.  But  smoking  is  a  deep,  contemplative 
employment  ;  and  its  votaries  are  rarely  found 
among  the  loquacious  and  superficial.  Your 
true  smoker  never  speaks  without  thinking ;  and 
when  addressed,  usually  allows  some  minutes  to 
elapse  before  he  vouchsafes  a  reply.  The  silence 
which  followed  the  last  observation  of  the  younger 
speaker  relative  to  the  increased  price  of  cigars, 
which  he  remarked  was  a  scandalous  abuse  and 
ought  to  be  reformed,  was  again  broken  by  his 
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observing  that  the  sun  had  dried  up  the  mists, 
and  that  it  was  likely  to  be  "a  devilish  hot  day." 
Upon  this  remark,  his  companion  turned  half 
round  in  his  seat,  and  looking  the  speaker  very 
hard  in  the  face,  while  he  slowly  ejected  a  long 
column  of  smoke,  replied, — "very."  He  then 
knocked  the  ashes  out  of  his  meershaum,  and 
refilled  it  with  another  charge  of  tobacco,  ob- 
serving that  was  his  first  pipe,  and  that  he  always 
smoked  two  after  breakfast,  pointing  at  the  same 
time  to  a  box  of  Havannahs,  by  way  of  invita- 
tion to  his  companion  to  follow  his  example. 
The  hint  required  no  repetition,  and  both  were 
speedily  immersed  in  the  same  cloud  of  smoke 
and  thoughtfulness  as  before. 

Whatever  might  be  the  nature  of  the  reveries 
of  the  last  speaker,  those  of  his  companion 
were  evidently  of  a  worldly  kind,  and  not 
altogether  free  from  that  spirit  which  the 
decalogue  forbids  us  to  entertain  towards  our 
neighbour  when  it  commands  us  to  abstain 
from  coveting  "  any  thing  that  is  his  ; "  for  after 
a  pause  of  some  minutes,  he  again  broke  silence, 
by  suddenly  exclaiming,  "  I  say,  Marsham,  what 
a  devilish  lucky  fellow  you  were  to  get  into 
such  a  snuggery  as  this ! " 

Vol.  hi.  d 
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As  this  remark  related  to  a  subject  more 
interesting  to  the  person  addressed  than  any 
other,  namely  himself,  he  replied  with  more 
than  his  usual  vivacity,  —  "Ah!  you  may  say 
that;    but  it  was  a  very  near  thing  though/' 

"  Near  ! "  repeated  the  other,  "  I  thought  it 
was  always   intended  you  should  have  it." 

"So  it  was,"  returned  Marsham  ;  "but  there's 
many  a  slip  between  the  cup  and  the  lip,  and 
Littleford  -  cum  -  Mellowdale  was  deuced  near 
slipping   out  of  my  hands,    I  can   tell   you/' 

"Indeed!"  ejaculated  his  companion,  "how 
was  that?  I  thought  Sir  Willoughby  had  made 
over  the  presentation  to  your  governor  years 
ago." 

"No,  not  quite  that/'  answered  Marsham, 
"only  promised; — and  that  makes  a  difference." 

"But  the  baronet  is  a  man  of  his  word," 
observed  the  other  speaker;  —  "I  have  always 
heard  him  spoken  of  as  a  real  trump." 

"  Oh !  yes,"  resumed  Marsham,  "  as  far  as  he 
was  concerned,  there  was  no  fault  to  find.  He 
meant  what  he  said ;  but,  you  see,  he  spoke 
without  his  host ;  —  there  was  his  sister,  the 
Honorable  Mrs.  Colepepper,  in  the  case." 

"But  what  had  she  to  say  to  it?"  inquired 
the  other. 
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"A  plaguy  deal.  She  knew  nothing  of  the 
baronet's  promise ;  and  as  she  has  always  a  set 
of  pet  curates  about  her  house  in  London,  she 
had  promised  Littleford-cum-Mellowdale  to  one 
of  her  own  special  favorites.  As  ill-luck  would 
have  it,  she  happened  to  be  down  in  the  country 
just  when  old  Guzzlethorpe  died,  and  the  next 
morning,  at  breakfast,  told  the  baronet  she  must 
have  the  presentation,  and  that  she  had  written 
to  the  gentleman  for  whom  she  intended  it,  to 
come  down  immediately.  Sir  Willoughby  told 
her  how  he  was  situated  in  regard  to  my  go- 
vernor. But  nothing  would  do, — have  it  she 
would ;  and  Sir  Willoughby  must  have  knocked 
under,  for  she  is  a  widow  with  a  large  fortune, 
and  neither  chick  nor  child,  when,  luckily  for 
me,  old  Dalberry,  the  member  for  the  county, 
died  just  in  the  nick  of  time  ;  and  as  my  go- 
vernor's assistance  was  wanted  to  put  her  own 
cousin,  Sir  Diggory,  in  his  place,  why,  of  course, 
she  was  obliged  to  allow  Sir  Willoughby  to  keep 
his  promise ;  and  here  am  I,  Jack  Marsham, 
Rector  of  Littleford-cum-Mellowdale,  and  right 
glad  to  see  you  here,  too,  old  fellow.  But  we 
must  be  moving  soon.  I  promised  Beckford  to 
cany   you    over    this    morning    to    Morscroft   to 
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troll  for  a  pike ;  and  after  that,  we  are  all 
tliree  going  to  Marrable's  to  dine.  "We  shall 
have  a  famous  night  of  it, — it  will  be  a  right 
merry  bachelors'  party,  and  he  keeps  a  capital 
cellar.  He  will  give  us  a  bed,  so  you  need  not 
be  alarmed  as  to  getting  home  safe, — though, 
for  that  matter,  of  course  you  would  be  all  safe 
with   the  rector  of  Littleford-cum-Mellowdale." 

"  Why,  Jack,  you  have  a  deuced  strong  head, 
without  a  compliment,"  replied  his  companion, 
looking  as  if  he  had  paid  the  greatest  compli- 
ment that  could  be  uttered.  "  Nature  herself 
might  have  intended  you  for  a  rector;  for  I 
have  seen  you  look  as  sober  as  a  judge  after 
taking  as  much  as  would  floor  two  ordinary 
mortals." 

"Why,  I  believe  I  am  pretty  well  for  that 
matter,"  said  Marsham ;  "  but  here  comes  Mar- 
tin  to   say  the  mare  is   put  to: eh!    what's 

that?     A  letter,    Martin?" 

"Yes,  sir,  for  Mr.  Barrington,"  replied  the 
man,  giving  the  letter  to  our  friend  Edward, 
who  was  in  reality  the  companion  of  the  fortu- 
nate rector  of  Littleford-cum-Mellowdale.  "And 
if  you  please,  sir,"  added  Martin,  "  the  gig  is 
quite  ready." 
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"  Oh  !  very  well.  Then,  Ned,  you  can  look 
over  your  letter  while  I  go  and  see  if  the  tackle 
is  all  right  and  every  thing  in  order.  Can't 
give  you  more  than  five  minutes,  though  that 
does  look  like  a  pretty  formidable  charge ;  — 
from  the  governor,  of  course, — you  may  tell 
that  by  the  length ; "  and  leaving  Edward  to 
enjoy  his  letter  solus,   he  entered   the   house. 

The  letter,  as  Marsham  had  rightly  surmised, 
was  from  the  major;  and  its  contents  appeared 
to  excite,  in  no  little  degree,  the  attention 
and  interest  of  the  reader.  The  result  of  the 
major's  interview  with  Mr.  Joseph  Bolter  was 
that  he  determined  to  send  for  his  son  im- 
mediately, that  he  might  make  a  thorough 
investigation  into  his  affairs,  and  ascertain  the 
worst  at  once.  He  knew  very  well  that  delay 
on  these  occasions  is  always  dangerous ;  and 
that  a  young  man  left  to  himself  is  more 
likely  to  increase  than  remedy  the  mischief  by 
his  endeavours  to  get  out  of  it.  Whatever 
reasons  he  had  to  be  indignant  at  Edward's 
extravagance,  he  felt  that  the  wisest  course  he 
could  pursue  on  the  occasion  was,  not  to  drive 
him  to  concealment  and  deception  by  a  furious 
out- burst  of   anger,    but   to  induce   him  to  dis- 
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close  the  whole  extent  of  his  difficulties,  by 
letting  him  see  that  in  doing  so  he  would 
have  an  opportunity  of  extricating  himself  en- 
tirely from  his  embarrassments.  At  the  same 
time,  he  had  resolved  to  place  him  in  a  position 
that  would  afford  him  the  means  of  acquiring 
those  habits  of  regularity  and  employment, 
which  are  the  best  preservatives  against  the 
temptations  which  had  occasioned  his  present 
difficulties. 

Fortunately,  an  opportunity  of  doing  this  had 
recently  presented  itself  by  the  accidental  re- 
newal of  his  intimacy  with  a  gentleman  named 
Compton,  a  wine  merchant  of  great  eminence 
in  London,  to  whom,  many  years  back,  he  had 
rendered  essential  service  at  Cadiz,  by  assisting 
him  in  procuring  the  arrest  of  a  clerk  who 
had  absconded  with  money  and  bills  to  a  large 
amount,  and  concealed  himself  in  that  city. 
Mr.  Compton  was  not  one  of  those  who  have 
no  scruples  in  not  returning  an  important  ser- 
vice when  it  is  in  their  power.  On  learning 
from  the  major  the  difficulty  he  experienced  in 
finding  a  suitable  career  for  his  son,  he  instantly 
offered  to  take  him  into  his  establishment,  with 
a    promise  to  receive  him,    as   soon  as    he   had 
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acquired  the  requisite  knowledge,  as  a  junior 
partner  in  the  firm,  on  the  major's  advancing 
a  moderate  capital.  After  maturely  weighing 
this  proposal,  Barrington  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  offered  the  prospect  of  a  much  better 
provision  for  his  son  than  he  was  likely  to  find 
in  any  of  the  professions.  He  had  therefore 
thankfully  availed  himself  of  Mr.  Compton's 
offer ;  and  it  had  been  decided  between  them 
that  Edward  should  join  that  gentleman  in 
London  at  the  commencement  of  the  succeeding 
year,  to  which  it  then  wanted  some  months. 
With  these  views,  the  major,  after  acquainting 
Edward,  in  his  letter,  with  the  incident  of  Mr. 
Bolter's  visit,  and  his  conviction  that  his  debt  to 
that  person  was  not  the  only  one  pressing  upon 
him,  desired  him  to  return  home  without  delay. 
He  added  that,  to  spare  him  the  pain  and  awk- 
wardness of  a  surprise,  as  well  as  to  enable  him 
to  resolve  upon  a  future  line  of  conduct,  he  had 
thought  it  better  to  acquaint  him  with  the  true 
reason  of  his  recall.  The  letter  then  went  on 
to  say,  that  the  writer  had  resolved  to  free  him 
at  once  from  all  his  difficulties,  whatever  they 
might  be,  in  order  to  enable  him  to  start  again 
in  life  without  impediment ;  and  he  warned  him 
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not  to  lose  this  opportunity  of  securing  his  future 
comfort  and  respectability  by  any  concealment, 
which  would  only  serve  to  render  ineffectual  the 
sacrifices  about  to  be  made  for  him.  The  major 
then  informed  him  that  he  had  relinquished  his 
j)lan  of  placing  him  in  the  church,  and  announced 
his  intention  of  introducing  him  into  a  career 
more  suitable  to  his  tastes,  which,  if  properly 
followed  uj3,  would  in  time  lead  to  independence 
and  wealth.  The  letter  concluded  in  the  follow- 
ing words  : —  "You  will  perhaps  be  surprised  at 
my  abstaining  from  any  expression  of  angry 
feeling  on  this  occasion,  as  well  as  my  voluntary 
readiness  to  relieve  you  at  once  from  all  your 
difficulties.  Do  not  let  these  circumstances  de- 
ceive you.  My  conduct  is  not  the  result  of 
weakness,  but  of  mature  deliberation ;  and  if 
you  were  really  as  well  acquainted  with  the 
world,  and  as  discerning  as  you  suppose  yourself 
to  be,  you  would  see  in  it  nothing  to  induce 
you  to  hope  that  a  similar  conduct  on  your  part 
would  be  followed  by  a  similar  forgiveness  on 
mine/' 

Edward  was  not  very  much  surprised  by  the 
discovery  announced  in  his  father's  letter.  He 
had  in  fact   long  been   expecting   something  of 
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the  sort ;  for  several  of  his  Cambridge  creditors 
had  lately  become  very  pressing.  But  though 
the  major  had  received  what  he  so  much  dreaded 
to  disclose  to  him  with  far  greater  indulgence 
than  he  could  possibly  have  anticipated,  and 
without  even  a  word  of  reproach,  yet  he  was 
very  far  from  feeling  easy  under  the  circum- 
stances. An  hour  before  he  would  have  thought 
himself  the  happiest  fellow  alive  if  he  could  only 
be  relieved  from  the  liabilities  in  which  he  was 
involved ;  and  now  that  he  virtually  was  so,  his 
feelings  were  anything  but  satisfactory.  The 
concluding  part  of  his  father's  letter  had  made 
an  impression  which  was  anything  but  pleasant. 
There  was  about  it  a  laconic  sternness  which 
intimated  a  great  deal  more  than  any  reproaches 
or  threats  would  have  done  ;  and  he  felt  that 
in  proportion  to  the  fulness  of  his  forgiveness  on 
this  occasion,  was  the  certainty  that  it  would  be 
in  vain  to  look  for  it  on  another.  He  had  not  re- 
covered from  his  reverie,  when  Marsham  returned 
to  say  all  was  ready,  and  that  he  had  given  him 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  more  law  than  he  intended, 
on  account  of  his  letter.  "It  is  from  the  governor, 
of  course/'  added  he,  "and  from  your  grave  face, 
Vol.  hi.  d  3 
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not    a  very  pleasant    one ;  —  but   that's   all    in 
order/' 

"Why,  the  news  is  not  bad/'  said  Edward, 
"  except  one  part  of  it,  which  is  that  I  must 
leave  you  and  return  home  immediately." 

"  Not  to-day,  at  any  rate,"  observed  Marsham. 
"  Marrable  will  never  forgive  me  if  we  disappoint 
him.  It  is  but  one  day  more,  and  I  can  drive 
you  over  from  there  to-morrow  to  Cross-ways, 
where  you  will  meet  the  mail.  We  can  take 
your  portmanteau  in  the  gig ;  so  there  will  be  no 
occasion  to  return  here  in  the  morning." 

This  arrangement  being  agreed  upon,  the 
rector  of  Littleford-cum-Mellowdale  drove  off 
with  his  companion,  who,  exhilirated  by  the 
beauty  of  the  day,  and  the  prospect  of  spending 
it  so  much  to  his  satisfaction,  soon  threw  off 
the  serious  impressions  made  by  his  father's 
letter,  and  gave  himself  up  to  the  enjoyment 
of  the  hour. 
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The  next  morning  Marsham  drove  Edward 
from  their  last  night's  quarters  over  to  Cross- 
ways,  as  he  had  promised.  Mr.  Marrable's 
hospitalities  had  been  in  no  degree  exaggerated 
in  Marsham's  description,  as  Edward's  heavy  eye, 
pallid  face,  and  racking  head-ache  abundantly 
testified.  As  for  the  rector  of  Littleford-cum- 
Mellowdale,  he  was,  apparently,  as  fresh  and 
unscathed  as  if  he  had  been  supping  with  the 
disciples  of  Priestnitz  ;  and  when  Edward's 
powers  in  that  way,  as  exhibited  at  Cambridge, 
are  considered,  the  reader  may  be  enabled  to 
form  some  idea  of  the  capabilities  of  his  reverend 
friend.  In  truth,  the  latter  rallied  his  compa- 
nion unmercifully  on  the  sorry  figure  he  cut, 
declaring  he  had  sadly  degenerated,  from  want 
of  practice,  from  his  former  renown  at  the  uni- 
versity ;    and  that  he  would  be   altogether  lost, 
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if  he  did  not  contrive  to  join  a  set  of  good 
fellows  somewhat  resembling  those  he  had  met 
the  previous  evening.  Edward  naturally  thought 
that  if  such  was  his  feeling,  the  most  obvious 
way  of  effecting  the  object  was  to  invite  him  to 
come  again  to  Littleford ;  but  he  could  not  help 
remarking  that,  though  both  his  reception  and 
his  entertainment,  while  at  the  rectory,  had  been 
unexceptionable,  yet  he  had  not  been  pressed 
either  to  prolong  or  repeat  his  visit.  This,  how- 
ever, might  be  quite  accidental,  a  mere  omission 
owing  to  the  exuberant  spirits  of  Marsham,  who 
never  thought  of  any  thing,  and  who  would  be 
as  glad  to  see  him  back  again  as  he  could  pos- 
sibly be  to  return.  So,  at  least,  thought  Edward  ; 
but  in  this  matter  he  had  rather  underrated  his 
host. 

The  truth  is,  the  reverend  rector  of  Littleford- 
cum-Mellowdale  concealed,  under  the  appearance 
of  a  careless,  light-hearted  good-nature,  mainly 
suggested  by  his  open,  florid,  smiling  counte- 
nance, a  very  particular  regard  for  the  person 
vulgarly  designated  as  number  one.  On  taking 
possession  of  his  rectory,  his  first  determination 
had  been,  not  to  keep  open  house  for  travellers, 
especially  his  vagrant  college  acquaintance,  many 
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of  whom,  lie  was  aware,  had  a  remarkable  pro- 
pensity for  wandering  about  the  land,  mistaking 
gentlemen's  houses,  especially  rectories,  for  inns. 
Now,  Edward  had  come  uninvited  ;  and  taking 
advantage  of  the  rector's  temporary  absence  at 
the  neighbouring  market-town,  whither  he  had 
gone  upon  business,  had  established  himself  in 
his  quarters  before  his  return. 

In  addition  to  this  misdemeanor,  Marsham 
soon  discovered  from  his  conversation  that  he 
was  yet  unsettled,  that  he  had  no  immediate 
prospect  of  a  benefice,  and  that  he  had  not 
even  taken  orders.  Remembering,  too,  his  boasts 
at  college  about  his  father's  stud  and  establish- 
ment, he  had  taken  the  precaution  of  looking  into 
the  county  map  and  the  list  of  magistrates,  in 
neither  of  which  could  he  discover  any  mention 
or  trace  of  any  thing  belonging  to  Major  Bar- 
rin^ton. 

From  these  evil  indications,  the  sagacious 
rector  began  grievously  to  suspect  that  his  friend 
was  infected  with  the  sin  of  poverty,  and  always 
expected  that  the  conversation,  whenever  it  took 
a  pecuniaiy  turn,  would  end  with  a  demand  upon 
his  purse, — a  demand  which  he  made  up  his  mind 
to  resist,  upon  principle,  as  firmly  as  he  would 
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that  of  the  Pope's  collector  for  Peter's  pence. 
He  found,  however,  that  his  fears  on  this  point 
were  groundless,  and  that  Edward  was  in  reality 
tolerably  well  furnished  with  ready  cash.  Indeed, 
the  liberal  allowance  made  him  by  the  major,  and 
his  own  practice  of  never  paying  bills  (the  only 
economical  habit  he  was  possessed  of),  always 
insured  him  a  constant  supply,  and  saved  him 
from  the  dangerous  necessity  of  having  recourse 
for  small  loans  to  his  friends  and  acquaintances. 
Somewhat  softened  by  this  discovery,  Marsham 
determined,  partly  from  a  wish  to  save  appear- 
ances, and  partly  from  his  own  inclination  for 
good  cheer,  to  treat  his  visitor  royally  while  he 
staid,  with  the  full  intention,  nevertheless,  of 
getting  rid  of  him  on  the  first  favorable  oppor- 
tunity. Edward,  however,  found  his  quarters 
so  much  to  his  satisfaction,  that  he  had  already 
remained  in  them  a  week,  notwithstanding  that 
his  hospitable  host  had  laid  more  than  one  plan 
to  expedite  his  departure.  The  latter  was  not 
without  hopes  that  his  guest's  convivial  quali- 
ties would  so  far  take  with  Mr.  Marrable  as 
to  induce  him  to  endeavour  to  prevail  upon 
Edward  to  transfer  his  residence  to  the  Hall, 
which   was   his   main    reason   for    accepting   the 
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invitation.  Should  this  hope  fail,  he  had  re- 
solved to  have  recourse  to  some  more  effectual 
method  of  ejectment,  when  the  arrival  of  the 
major's  letter,  containing  his  son's  recall,  fortu- 
nately came  to  put  an  end  to  his  apprehensions. 

After  a  smart  drive  of  twelve  miles,  which, 
owing  to  Marsham's  anxiety  that  Edward  should 
not  be  disappointed  in  his  chance  of  the  mail, 
had  been  performed  in  less  than  an  hour  and 
a  quarter,  they  reached  Cross-ways.  They  drew 
up  at  the  inn,  the  only  house  at  the  place ; 
and  having  deposited  his  friend  and  his  port- 
manteau at  the  door,  the  rector,  who  was  com- 
pelled, ex-officio,  as  he  said,  to  preside  that 
afternoon  at  a  meeting  of  the  church-wardens 
of  the  parish,  set  off  on  his  return  home,  after 
taking  an  apparently  hearty  leave  of  Edward, 
in  which,  however,  he  again  forgot  to  renew 
the  invitation  to   Littleford-cum-Mellowdale. 

On  inquiring  when  the  mail  was  expected, 
Edward  found  there  had  been  little  reason  for 
the  haste  they  had  made  to  reach  Cross-ways, 
as  it  wanted  yet  more  than  an  hour  to  the 
time  of  its  arrival.  Cross-ways  did  not  appear 
to  possess  many  facilities  for  employing  so  for- 
midable a   period.     The  place  derived  its  name 
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from  being  the  point  of  intersection  of  the 
great  northern  and  western  roads,  which  here 
crossed  each  other  on  an  elevated  and  extensive 
down.  A  small  inn  or  post-house  was  the  only 
building  on  this  desolate  spot.  In  front  of  it 
stood  a  sign  purporting  to  represent  the  Royal 
Oak,  and  underneath  was  the  usual  assurance 
of  "  Good  entertainment  for  man  and  beast," 
a  notice  chiefly  recommended  by  the  fact  that 
there  was  no  other  house  within  ten  miles  on 
either  side.  Behind  the  dwelling  was  a  small 
garden,  in  which  a  few  stunted  cabbages  had 
contrived  to  make  their  appearance,  in  spite 
of  the  poverty  of  the  soil,  and  the  bitter 
blasts  which  swept  unceasingly  over  the  downs 
and  put  an  effectual  stop  to  every  other  species 
of  vegetation.  By  the  road  side,  indulging  in 
the  luxuries  afforded  by  a  horse-j)ond,  was  a 
flock  of  geese,  who  stretched  out  their  necks 
and  hissed  at  every  traveller  that  arrived,  as 
if  conscious  of  the  probability  of  some  future 
connection  between  them  not  very  much  to  their 
advantage.  Besides  these,  the  only  animated 
beings  in  sight  were  an  old  grey  bull-dog  marked 
with  the  scars  received  in  a  hundred  fights, 
lying    stretched    in   the    sun    before    the    door, 
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and  three  post-boys,  one  of  them  old  enough 
to  be  a  grandfather,  lounging,  ready  booted 
and  spurred,  on  a  long  bench,  in  their  white 
smock  frocks,  intended  to  preserve  the  smart 
red  jacket  and  buckskins  worn  beneath.  Occa- 
sionally, when  at  a  loss  for  conversation  among 
themselves,  one  of  them  would  address  a  word 
to  their  old  acquaintance  the  bull-dog,  a  piece 
of  politeness  which  he  acknowledged  by  endea- 
vouring to  wag  what  slight  remains  of  a  tail 
yet  belonged  to  him,  and  half  raising  his  head, 
which,  whether  by  his  canine  or  human  enemies, 
had   been  nearly  denuded  of  its  ears. 

The  materials  for  killing  the  time  within  doors 
were  not  more  encouraging.  A  glass  of  good  ale 
and  a  pretty  bar-maid  are  generally  to  be  had  in 
an  English  inn ;  but  the  Royal  Oak  was  deficient 
even  in  these  ordinary  requisites.  Edward's  ale 
was  handed  to  him  by  a  sharp,  ill-natured  crone, 
whose  visage  might  have  soured  the  liquor,  for 
after  swallowing  the  first  mouthful  he  threw 
away  the  rest, — not,  however,  in  sight  of  the 
old  dame,  whose  tongue  would  unquestionably 
have  avenged  such  an  insult  upon  the  reputation 
of  the  Ptoyal  Oak. 

From   the  bar  Edward   moved  into  the  little 
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front  parlour,  which  was  ornamented  as  such 
reception  rooms  in  remote  country  inns  usually 
are.  On  a  dark  polished  oak  table,  which  occu- 
pied one  side  of  the  room,  reposed  a  large  bible 
in  a  green  baize  covering,  and  over  it  was  sus- 
pended the  remainder  of  the  library  of  the  Royal 
Oak  in  a  set  of  hanging  book-shelves.  This 
collection  consisted  of  three  odd  volumes  of  the 
Gentleman's  Magazine,  one  of  the  Newgate 
Calender,  the  Life  of  General  Wolfe,  the  True 
History  of  the  Seven  Champions  of  Christendom, 
and  Bunyan's  Pilgrim's  Progress.  The  latter 
work,  apparently  dissatisfied  with  its  progress 
in  this  world,  seemed  to  be  mounting  heaven- 
wards, having  been  lifted  up  by  the  superior 
gravity  of  the  Newgate  Calender  and  the  Gen- 
tleman's Magazine,  occupying  the  other  extremity 
of  the  shelf.  Over  the  well-polished  grate  was 
thrown  a  sort  of  apron  cut  out  of  crimson  paper, 
which  might  be  intended  to  preserve  its  lustre 
untarnished,  or  to  represent  a  fire.  A  sampler 
of  needle-work  in  threads  of  various  colours 
placed  over  the  mantel-piece,  besides  exhibiting 
the  Lord's  Prayer  and  the  Belief,  informed  the 
curious  that  this  wonderful  specimen  of  art  was 
completed  by  Miss  Sophia  Hitchins,  then  in  her 
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fourteenth  year.  As  it  appeared  by  the  date 
that  more  than  thirty  summers  had  passed  since 
that  interesting  period,  the  visitor,  if  of  a  specu- 
lative turn,  might  have  found  employment  for 
his  time  in  conjecturing  how  many  daughters  the 
said  Sophia  might  have  given  birth  to  capable 
of  rivalling  the  patience  and  ingenuity  of  their 
parent.  But  the  crowning  decoration  of  the 
apartment,  the  chief  ornament  of  the  Royal  Oak, 
as  bespeaking  the  principles  and  patriotism  of 
its  inmates,  was  a  large  coloured  print,  occupying 
in  great  dignity  one  side  of  the  room,  and  re- 
presenting that  unequalled  patriot,  Sir  Francis 
Burdett.  The  moment  chosen  by  the  artist,  as 
the  critics  say,  was  that  when  the  officers  of 
justice  arrived  to  convey  him  to  the  Tower. 
The  baronet,  dressed  in  a  blue  coat  with  metal 
buttons,  bright  yellow  pantaloons,  and  very 
highly-polished  Hessian  boots,  is  in  the  veiy  act 
of  reading  Magna  Charta  to  his  son,  whom,  like 
the  son  of  Hannibal,  he  destines  to  hold  in  un- 
appeasable hatred  the  enemies  of  his  father  and 
his  country.  For  the  benefit  of  posterity,  the 
above  explanation  was  very  considerately  given 
below  ;  and  underneath  j;his  again,  in  large 
Roman  letters,  were  the  words  "  England's 
Pride,    and   Westminster's   Glory." 
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Edward  had  scarcely  completed  his  survey  of 
the  apartment,  when  his  attention  was  arrested 
by  a  commotion  among  the  post-boys,  who  ran 
out  into  the  road  as  if  to  ascertain  the  certainty 
of  a  report  made  to  them  by  a  ragged  little 
urchin,  who,  perched  on  the  trunk  of  a  decayed 
elm-tree,  had  been  all  the  morning  keeping  a 
look  out  on  the  long,  straight  line  of  road  which 
might  be  seen  running  for  miles  over  the  bleak, 
desolate  downs  extending  on  each  side  of  the 
Royal  Oak.  Hoping  it  might  be  the  mail,  Ed- 
ward ran  out  to  join  the  party.  Enveloped  in 
a  cloud  of  white  dust  was  a  carnage  of  some 
sort  approaching  with  the  speed  of  a  whirlwind. 
For  a  moment  it  was  lost  as  it  ascended  the 
brow  of  an  opposing  hill,  but  immediately  after 
re-appeared  and  plunged  down  the  declivity  with 
unabated  speed  ,regardless  of  the  steepness  of  the 
descent.  The  post-boys  with  a  shout  pronounced 
it  to  be  a  private  carriage  and  four.  Everybody 
and  everything  was  instantly  in  commotion  in  the 
Royal  Oak.  The  post-boys  threw  aside  their 
white  frocks  and  displayed  their  smart  scarlet 
jackets; — the  ostlers  and  helpers  ran  out  from 
the  stables  to  be  ready  to  release  the  panting 
steeds  from  their  harness  ;  — the  ducks  and  geese 
in  the  pond  joined  in  the  clamour,  and  napping 
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their  wings,  flitted  across  the  surface  of  the 
water  and  settled  down  on  the  other  side  of  the 
pool; — the  old  bull- dog,  warned  by  a  kick  from 
one  of  the  servants,  relinquished  his  position  in 
front  of  the  door  and  took  up  a  safer  one  under 
the  bench  ; — while  the  landlord,  followed  by  the 
only  waiter,  bustled  out  to  receive  the  arrival. 

In  another  minute  the  carriage  had  gained 
the  ascent  and  drawn  up  in  front  of  the  house. 
The  ostler  and  his  helps  immediately  un- 
harnessed the  smoking  team,  while  two  little 
urchins,  who  could  scarcely  reach  to  their  curb 
chains,  conducted  them,  reeking  with  foam  and 
staggering  with  the  exertions  they  had  made, 
to  the  stables.  The  landlord's  inquiry  whether 
the  traveller  would  alight  to  take  any  refresh- 
ment, was  answered  only  by  a  demand  for 
fresh  horses,  with  an  injunction  to  lose  no  time 
in  putting  to.  This  command  created  the  ut- 
most alacrity  in  the  ostlers  and  post-boys,  who 
were  forthwith  in  motion,  while  the  discomfitted 
landlord,  who  perceived  that  the  traveller  had 
thrown  himself  back  in  the  carriage,  retired  to 
the  door  way  of  his  inn,  from  whence  he  sur- 
veyed the  equipage  with  an  air  of  as  much 
nonchalance  as   he  could   assume. 
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While  this  short  scene  was  passing,  Edward 
Barrington  had  taken  up  a  position  in  front  of 
the  bay  window  of  the  little  parlour,  and  was 
gazing  upon  the  neat,  well-appointed  travelling 
chariot,  and  the  smart-looking  servant  in  his 
well-fitted  livery,  with  those  feelings  of  envious 
desire  which  the  better  fortune  of  others  always 
excites  in  idle  and  selfish  natures.  To  be  able 
to  travel  in  one's  own  chariot  and  four,  and 
gratify  every  wish  and  caprice  without  regard 
to  cost,  seemed  to  him  the  summit  of  earthly 
felicity ;  and  when  he  recalled  the  moderate 
style  of  his  father's  house,  and  the  probability 
that  he  should  himself  be  obliged  for  many 
years  to  submit  to  a  life  of  restraint  and  ex- 
ertion, to  obtain  what  after  all  would  in  his 
eyes  be  but  a  mean  and  paltry  living,  the 
contrast  of  his  own  fate  with  that  of  the 
wealthy  stranger  gave  birth  to  a  discontent  as 
bitter  as  it  was  vain  and  impious.  Possessing  the 
inestimable  advantages  of  health  and  strength, 
placed  in  that  mediocrity  of  station  which 
those  who  have  known  most  of  life  affirm  to 
be  most  favorable  as  well  to  actual  enjoyment 
as  to  virtue,  and  certain  of  possessing  those 
moderate  means  which  give  so  many  advantages 
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to,  and  preserve  from  so  many  mortifications, 
those  who  are  destined  to  engage  as  competitors 
in  the  stirring  scenes  of  active  life,  Edward 
Barrington  could  see  nothing  to  be  grateful 
for  in  such  blessings,  while  the  more  questionable 
one  of  unbounded  wealth  was  withheld  from 
him. 

Meanwhile  the  horses  had  been  put  to,  the 
postilions  had  mounted,  and  were  in  the  act 
of  starting,  when  the  traveller,  who  had  stretched 
his  head  out  of  the  window  to  give  some  direc- 
tions to  his  servant,  suddenly  shouted  out  Bar- 
rino-ton's  name,  and  at  the  same  moment  that 
young  gentleman  recognized  the  voice  and  the 
features  of  his  old  college  acquaintance  Shirley. 
The  recognition  seemed  to  afford  equal  pleasure 
to  both  parties.  Explanations  followed.  Shirley 
was  going,  for  a  single  fortnight,  to  London,  on 
business,  which  would,  however,  admit  of  a  rea- 
sonable mixture  of  pleasure.  Pleased  at  this 
unexpected  rencontre,  and  having  no  one  with 
him  in  the  carriage,  it  struck  him  that  Bar- 
rington would  prove  a  very  passable  companion. 
Young  men,  elated  with  wealth,  never  consider 
the  real  interests  of  others.  How  should  they, 
when  they  scarcely  ever  regard  their  own  ?     He 
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wanted  a  companion  for  the  moment ;  — in  Ed- 
ward Barrington  lie  found  one; — that  was  enough. 
He  proposed  that  Barrington  should  accompany 
him  to  London,  and  remain  there  with  him  during 
his  short  stay.  Edward's  heart  jumped  at  the 
proposal ;  but  he  recollected  his  father's  letter, 
and  mentioned  how  anxiously  he  was  expected 
by  him  at  home.  Shirley  laughed  outright  at 
such  a  reason  for  not  doing  what  would  give 
so  much  pleasure  to  both  of  them.  "Your 
father,"  said  he,  "  recollects  he  has  been  young 
himself, — and  a  soldier  too, — pshaw!  he  would 
not  be  so  unreasonable.  At  all  events,  you  can 
accompany  me   the   next   stage, — the   mail   will 

not  turn  off  till  we  get  to  S ,  and  if  you 

have  not  made  up  your  mind  by  that  time  to 
go  on  with  me  to  London,  why,  I  can  drop  you 
there,  and  no  harm  done.  "What  luggage  have 
you  got  ?  Oh  !  that  portmanteau  there — mail- 
size,  I  see, — we  can  take  that  very  well.  Here, 
Crawley  [to  the  servant],  get  down  and  put  Mr. 
Barrington's  portmanteau  into  the   boot." 

This  done,  the  chariot-door  was  opened,  Ed- 
ward sprang  in,  the  horses  darted  forward,  and 
he  found  himself,  no  less  to  his  delight  than 
astonishment,   bounding   along   the  road,   at  the 
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rate  of  twelve  miles  an  hour,  towards  the  me- 
tropolis, in  the  company  of  the  supposed  stranger 
whose  splendid  equipage  had  so  much  excited 
his  envy. 

Before  they  reached  S ,  where  they  dined, 

it  was  decided  that  Edward  should  go  on  to 
town,  whence  he  should  write  to  the  major, 
acquainting  him  with  his  reasons  for  delaying 
to  return  home  immediately.  He  doubted  not 
he  should  be  able  to  convince  his  father  of  the 
prudence  of  availing  himself  of  such  an  unlooked- 
for  opportunity  of  renewing  his  connection  with 
a  young  man  who,  to  the  possession  of  fifteen 
thousand  a-year,  added  the  expectation  of  suc- 
ceeding to  a  baronetcy  with  a  still  greater  estate, 
which  would  render  him  decidedly  the  most 
influential  man  in  the  county,  which  he  would 
of  course  represent,  and  thus  acquire  the  means 
of  serving  his  friends.  So  many  things  would 
then  be  at  his  disposal,  there  would  be  no  diffi- 
culty whatever  in  procuring  something  handsome 
for  him.  In  London,  there  were  the  Treasury, 
the  Customs,  Somerset  House,  and  a  crowd  of 
other  places  in  which  several  of  his  Cambridge 
acquaintance  had  contrived,  through  the  influ- 
ence of  friends,  to  insinuate  themselves  into  very 
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comfortable  berths.  And  what  especially  recom- 
mended this  official  life  to  his  favor  was,  that 
there  seemed  marvellously  little  to  do,  and  that 
this  little  might  be  well-done  or  ill-done,  if  not 
neglected  altogether,  at  the  oj)tion  of  the  indi- 
vidual ;  else,  how  could  Colville,  and  Darel,  and 
Buxton  hunt  twice  a -week  all  through  the 
season  ! 

Then,  again,  in  the  country  there  were  many 
things  by  no  means  to  be  despised.  Indeed,  he 
doubted,  considering  his  partiality  for  the  country, 
if  they  would  not  suit  him  better  than  any  of  the 
above  places  in  town,  excellent  as  they  were. 
There  was  old  Bunbury,  who  lived  near  them, 
had  a  capital  place, — distributor  of  stamps  for 
the  county.  His  duties,  which  consisted  merely 
in  sending  stamps  to  persons  who  were  licensed 
to  sell  them,  did  not  occupy  him  more  than  one 
day  in  the  month.  To  be  sure,  it  was  necessary 
to  find  two  sureties  in  two  thousand  pounds  each  ; 
but  his  father  would  provide  for  that.  Then  the 
salary  was  six  hundred  a-year,  a  very  pretty 
thing,  and  equal  to  most  of  the  benefices  in 
that  part  of  the  country;  and  as  to  which  was 
the  preferable  situation  of  the  two,  there  could 
be  no  sort  of  doubt  in  the  opinion  of  any  rational 
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man.  The  distributor  could  take  his  ease,  and 
hunt  and  shoot  as  he  liked,  and  had.no  kind 
of  trouble  whether  people  came  into  the  world 
or  went  out  of  it ;  whereas,  the  rector  was  not 
only  invariably  troubled  on  these  occasions,  but 
on  twenty  others  ;  and,  besides  being  teased 
with  duties,  was  always  expected  to  give  twice 
as  much  to  subscriptions  and  charities  as  people 
who  were  three  times  as  rich  as  himself. 

Another  enviable  personage  was  Hervey  Clif- 
ford, who  was  registrar  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
Court  of  D ,  in  which  capacity  he  re- 
ceived full  eight  hundred  a  year.  Perhaps 
this  was  the  best  after  all ;  for  here  there  was 
decidedly  nothing  to  do.  As  no  causes  were 
tried,  of  course  there  could  be  none  to  register ; 
and  the  registrar  lived  in  peace  among  his 
neighbours,  precisely  as  if  no  such  court  had 
ever  been  in  existence.  During  the  whole 
twenty  years  Hervey  Clifford  had  held  office, 
not  one  solitary  case  had  found  its  way  into 
the  court ;  and  if  it  had,  it  is  very  doubtful 
if  the  registar  would  have  followed  it,  since  he 
was  never  there  in  his  life,  and  would  have 
been  very  much  puzzled  to  say  where  it  was 
situated.     No   place  seemed  comparable  to  this. 
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Nothing  could  be  objected  to  the  registrar, 
since  nobody  knew  any  more  of  him  than  if 
he  had  belonged  to  the  dark  ages,  which,  in 
his  official  capacity,  in  truth,  he  did.  Had  he 
even  been  inclined,  through  some  strange  in- 
fatuation, to  commit  a  professional  felo-de-se,  and 
turn  informer  against  himself,  he  could  scarcely 
have  done  it,  since  he  could  give  no  account  of 
himself  whatever.  Nothing  could  go  beyond 
this.  It  was  better  than  house  or  land,  being 
a  clear  estate  of  eight  hundred  a-year  as  long 
as  the  nation  remained  solvent.  Even  those 
capital  places  in  the  West  Indies,  the  holders 
of  which  remain  quietly  sipping  their  claret  in 
England,  while  the  work,  such  as  it  is,  is  done 
by  a  dejouty  on  the  spot,  could  not  compete 
with  the  registrarship ;  as,  besides  some  awkward 
liabilities  for  the  conduct  of  the  deputy,  they 
were  perpetually  snarled  at  by  the  ill-natured 
insulars,  who  pretended  to  think  it  hard  they 
should  be  forced  to  support  others  in  luxury  at 
home,  while  they  were  compelled  to  expatriate 
themselves  to  earn  a  precarious  subsistence,  ex- 
posed to  the  dangers  of  a  tropical  climate. 

The    registrarship,    therefore,   was   the    thing. 
True,    Hervey   Clifford  was    scarcely  fifty,    and 
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looked  as  if  he  intended  to  last  the  other  half- 
century  ;  but  then  he  had  been  informed  there 
were  more  than  three  score  of  these  quiet,  unpre- 
tending functionaries  living  in  undisturbed  repose 
amid  the  venerable  relics  of  the  various  diocesan 
courts  scattered  over  the  kingdom,  harming  no 
one,  and  living  "in  peacefulness  with  all  men." 
It  would  be  hard,  indeed,  if  the  influence  of  a 
county  member,  a  staunch  advocate  for  church 
and  state,  actually  connected  himself  with  the 
establishment,  since  his  mother  was  the  daugh- 
ter of  a  bishop,  could  not  procure  his  admission 
into  this  favored,  but  secluded  class  of  func- 
tionaries, to  whom  neither  degrees  nor  learning, 
ecclesiastical  or  legal,  were  necessary. 

After  leaving  S ,  Edward  had  been  left 

at  fall  liberty  to  indulge  in  these  pleasing  cogi- 
tations, as  Shirley,  who  was  given  to  drowsiness 
after  dinner,  had  flung  himself  back  into  a 
corner  of  the  carriage  to  enjoy  his  usual  nap. 
The  dinner,  the  wine,  the  unexpectedness  of  his 
present  position,  and,  above  all,  the  rapidity 
with  which  the  carriage  rolled,  or  rather  glided 
over  the  smooth  macadamized  road  behind  the 
four  panting  horses,  whom  the  postilions  urged 
to  their  utmost  speed,  so  exhilirated  his  spirits 
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that  lie  saw  no  obstacle  in  his  path  to  the  ac- 
complishment of  the  pleasing  visions  which 
floated  before  him.  His  fortune  was,  in  fact, 
made  ;  and  he  anticipated  his  father's  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  superior  tact  he  had  displayed 
in  discovering  so  short  a  road  to  that  competence 
and  independence  which,  according  to  his  own 
letter,  were  to  be  the  result  of  many  years  of 
labour  and  perseverance  in  the  career  he  had 
chosen  for  him.  He  was  now,  not  merely  the 
college  acquaintance,  but  the  selected  companion 
of  a  man  of  large  fortune  and  unquestionable 
influence  ;  and  as  he  surveyed  the  sleeping 
form  of  his  self-constituted  patron,  he  con- 
gratulated himself  upon  the  immense  amount 
of  that  wealth,  now  it  was  to  be  turned  to  his 
own  advantage,  which,  only  a  few  hours  before, 
had  excited  his  envy  and  ill-will.  He  forgot  that 
instead  of  the  selected  friend,  he  was  merely  the 
chance  companion  of  a  young  man  as  selfish  as 
himself,  invited  to  beguile  a  few  tedious  hours, 
because  no  one  better  was  at  hand,  and  who, 
when  it  suited  his  convenience  or  caprice,  would 
throw  him  aside  with  the  same  unconcern  with 
which  he  would  himself  treat  another  person 
under    the    like     circumstances.       Such    is    the 
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power  of  self-deception  ;  and  so  amiable  do 
even  the  unfeeling  and  selfish  appear  in  their 
own  eyes,  that  they  can  hardly  believe  they  are 
themselves  the  objects  of  the  same  indifference 
which  they  preserve  for  others. 

Towards  ten  o'clock  our  travellers  entered  the 
metropolis.  As  they  drove  through  the  continu- 
ous line  of  streets,  extending  literally  for  miles, 
glittering  in  the  splendours  of  their  nocturnal 
illumination,  the  brilliancy  of  the  superbly- 
lighted  shops,  the  living  stream  pouring  inces- 
santly along  the  crowded  pavements,  the  throng 
and  rush  of  carriages  passing  in  all  directions 
with  inconceivable  rapidity,  and  the  general  roar 
arising  from  the  mingled  voices  and  movement 
of  the  mighty  mass,  increased  the  excitement  of 
the  young  men  as  they  plunged  into  the  densely 
crowded  regions  of  unfettered  license  and  plea- 
sure. By  Shirley's  orders  the  postilions  drove  to 
one  of  the  first-rate  hotels  in  Jermyn-Street. 
The  arrival  of  a  carriage  and  four  with  its 
welcome  freight  of  two  fashionable  young  men 
produced  its  usual  effect.  The  folding  doors  of 
the  hotel  flew  open  ;  — four  waiters,  whose  ap- 
pearance would  have  excited  a  sensation  in  many 
a  country  circle  calling  itself  genteel,  headed  by 
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the  proprietor  himself,  received  them  in  the 
brilliantly- illuminated  vestibule,  and  conducted 
them  up  the  ample  stair-case  to  a  suite  of  superb 
drawing-rooms  already  lighted,  and  furnished  in 
the  highest  style  of  luxury  and  display. 

After  ordering  half  a  sovereign  each  to  the 
post-boys,  who  had  driven  a  ten-mile  stage, 
Shirley  desired  supper  might  be  served,  leaving 
the  selection  of  its  composition  to  the  chef  de 
cuisine,  and  contenting  himself  with  observing 
that  they  had  dined  indifferently  at  four  o'clock 
in  a  country  inn.  In  a  much  shorter  time  than 
could  have  been  looked  for,  the  entrees  made 
their  appearance,  served  with  an  elegance  and 
delicacy  to  which,  in  the  second-rate  establish- 
ments he  had  frequented  in  London,  Edward 
had  seen  no  approach.  The  wines  which  ac- 
companied the  repast  were  of  the  choicest  de- 
scription, enriched  with  a  delicacy  of  flavour 
which  showed  to  the  uninitiated  Edward  how 
gross  had  been  the  sacrificial  libations  in  which 
he  had  hitherto  indulged,  and  on  which  he  had 
prided  himself  for  their  imagined  superiority. 
The  soft  radiance  which  fell  from  the  elegantly- 
designed  lamp  suspended  from  the  ceiling  com- 
pleted   the    charm    of  the  entertainment ;    and 
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Edward,  whose  spirits  rose  with  the  copious 
draughts  of  wine  he  swallowed,  surrendered 
himself  to   the  intoxication   of  the  hour. 

Midnight  had  passed  before  the  young  men 
left  the  table,  both  considerably  elevated  with 
excess.  The  exhiliration,  however,  produced  by 
the  light  and  generous  beverage  they  had  im- 
bibed, was  so  far  different  from  the  heavy  and 
deadening  effects  of  the  potent  wines  which 
Edward  had  been  in  the  habit  of  drinking,  as 
merely  to  heighten  the  previous  excitement  of 
his  spirits  and  give  a  brighter  colour  to  the 
visions  in  which  he  had  been  indulging.  Even 
the  sumptuous  furniture  of  his  bedroom,  with 
its  profusion  of  glasses,  brilliant  wax  tapers, 
and  richly -ornamented  draperies  seemed  to  in- 
crease this  effect.  Instead  of  regarding  them 
as  intimations  of  the  extravagant  charges  he 
was  incurring,  he  looked  upon  them  as  the 
proper  accompaniments  of  the  riches  and  plea- 
sures about  to  flow  in  upon  him ;  and  in  this 
blissful  state  of  delusion,  he  fell  back  on  the 
downy  pillows,  to  dream  of  wealth  and  hap- 
piness, while  the  stern  realities  of  life,  like 
the  unseen  fates  of  old,  were  closing  in  and 
frowning   darkly  upon   him. 

Vol.  hi.  e  3 


CHAPTER    X. 

Though  addicted  to  pleasure,  Shirley  was  one 
of  that  modern  school  of  young  men  of  fortune, 
who,  in  a  worldly  sense,  understand  their  own 
interests  perfectly  well.  He  was  quite  aware  of 
the  great  advantages  of  wealth,  and  resolved, 
while  he  put  no  stint  to  his  pleasures,  to  look 
well  after  the  resources  from  which  thev  were 
supplied.  For  this  reason,  he  trusted  neither 
stewards  nor  agents,  never  suffering  their  ac- 
counts to  go  beyond  the  quarter,  nor  passing 
by  a  single  item  which  he  did  not  perfectly 
comprehend.  This  exactness  cost  him,  in  reality, 
very  little  trouble, — a  single  day,  or  at  most 
two  in  the  quarter,  were  quite  sufficient  for  the 
business.  By  this  means,  he  kept  his  fortune, 
as  he  expressed  it,  for  his  own  use  ;  while  those 
who  would  not  take  the  trouble  of  looking  after 
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their  affairs,  necessarily  allowed  agents,  bankers, 
Jews,  and  tradesmen  to  share  in  their  revenues, 
and  in  time  to  appropriate  them  entirely  to 
themselves. 

Being  yet  unmarried,  his  establishment  in  the 
country  was  kept  on  a  very  moderate  footing  ; 
and  his  large  income,  being  methodically  man- 
aged, after  allowing  profusely  for  his  personal 
expenditure,  gave  him  a  considerable  surplus, 
a  portion  of  which  he  retained  for  extraordinary 
expenses,  and  set  aside  the  rest  for  a  fund 
destined  to  bear  the  burden  of  his  future  parlia- 
mentary contests,  and  the  enlargement  of  his 
estate.  It  is  not  what  a  man  spends  upon  him- 
self (he  was  accustomed  to  say)  which  can 
embarrass  a  splendid  fortune,  but  what  he  suffers 
others  to  spend  for  him.  Upon  this  principle  he 
was  not  only  liberal,  but  even  profuse  in  his 
own  expenses.  By  this  policy  he  secured  the 
gratification  of  his  own  tastes,  while  he  ac- 
quired the  reputation  of  a  liberal,  open-hearted 
fellow,  who  spent  his  money  freely,  although  he 
had  never  parted  with  a  shilling  to  a  human 
being  except  for  his  own  purposes.  But  so  the 
world  judges ;  and  Richard  Shirley,  who  knew 
the   world   well,    at    least   in   the   narrow   sense 
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which  is  commonly  intended  by  the  phrase,  was 
contented  to  secure  its  approbation  upon  its  own 
terms. 

Of  course,  Edward  Barrington  had  little  chance 
of  profiting  by  his  acquaintance  with  such  a 
person.  At  college,  Shirley  was  willing  to  as- 
sociate with  those  who  would  join  him  in  his 
pleasures  at  their  own  expense ;  and  Edward's 
vanity  leading  him  to  seek  the  acquaintance 
of  men  of  higher  rank  and  fortune  than  his 
own,  the  latter  was  at  this  penalty  admitted 
as  one  of  his  companions.  Meeting  him,  as 
before  stated,  unexpectedly  on  the  road,  and 
thinking  it  would  be  pleasant  to  have  him  as  a 
companion  for  a  fortnight  in  London,  he  had 
offered  him  a  corner  in  his  carriage.  Indeed,  he 
had  gone  so  far  as  almost  to  determine  in  his  own 
mind  to  frank  him  during  their  stay  in  town,  and 
this  he  would  certainly  have  offered,  if  Edward 
had  shown  any  hesitation  to  go  to  the  expensive 
hotel  he  was  in  the  habit  of  frequenting.  As 
it  was,  he  prudently  resolved  to  make  that 
contingent  upon  the  success  he  might  have  at 
play, — a  species  of  excitement  which  he  did 
not  refuse  to  himself,  but  enjoyed  under  certain 
restrictions   from  which   he   had  never  departed. 
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Indeed,  far  from  being  a  loser  by  this  dan- 
gerous habit,  he  had  more  than  once  contrived 
to  make  it  pay  the  expenses  of  a  season  in 
London.  With  others  less  cool  and  more  ne- 
cessitous, this  practice  of  venturing  within  the 
fascinating  circle,  with  the  resolution  of  risking 
no  more  than  a  fixed  sum,  might  have, — indeed, 
often  has, — proved  fatal.  Shirley  himself  had 
witnessed  many  examples  of  the  kind,  and 
smiled,  with  inward  contempt,  at  the  weakness 
which  could  not  keep  a  resolution  deliberately 
formed,  the  breaking  of  which  would  put  a 
man's  whole  fortune  to  hazard.  By  him,  gaming 
was  pursued  as  a  sort  of  serious  amusement, 
possessing  extraordinary  interest  and  excitement, 
but  requiring  as  much  caution  in  its  manage- 
ment as  the  delicate  experiments  of  the  la- 
boratory, which,  while  they  afford  so  much 
gratification,  are  capable,  if  improperly  treated, 
of  involving  those  who  meddle  with  them  in 
total  destruction. 

As  Shirley  had  come  up  to  town  to  decide 
upon  some  arrangements  respecting  his  house 
property  in  London,  of  which  he  possessed  a 
good  deal,  his  mornings  were  spent  chiefly  with 
agents,    solicitors,    and   other    men   of   business, 
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while  Barrington  was  left  to  follow  his  own 
devices  till  they  met  for  a  ride  or  stroll  before 
dinner.  Since  their  arrival  in  town,  Edward  had 
written  to  his  father,  relating  his  accidental 
meeting  with  Shirley,  and  describing,  in  exag- 
gerated terms,  the  solicitude  manifested  by  the 
latter  to  renew  their  former  intimacy.  He  ex- 
pressed his  regret  for  the  debts  he  had  contracted 
at  Cambridge,  but  assured  his  father  that,  with 
the  exception  of  that  to  Bolter,  they  were  in- 
considerable in  amount.  He  added,  he  should 
willingly  pursue,  with  all  the  ability  he  was 
master  of,  the  line  of  life  alluded  to  in  the 
major's  late  letter  when  the  time  for  commence- 
ing  it  should  arrive  ;  but  he  trusted  he  would  not 
deny  him,  in  the  mean  time,  the  opportunity  of 
renewing  an  acquaintance  which  might  prove  so 
advantageous  to  him  as  that  of  his  friend  Shirley, 
who  would  undoubtedly  become  one  of  the  county 
members  at  the  next  election,  and  that  he  would, 
for  this  purpose,  allow  him  to  prolong  his  absence 
from  home  for  the  next  three  weeks. 

With  all  his  good  sense,  Major  Barrington  had 
not  been  able  to  escape  the  common  delusion  of 
his  son's  profiting  by  his  college  acquaintance 
with  men  of  rank      He  had,   besides,  heard   Mr. 
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Shirley  spoken  of  as  a  man  of  great  consideration 
in  the  county,  and  his  son's  prediction,  that  he 
would  infallibly  be  chosen  to  represent  it,  cor- 
roborated by  very  good  authority.  There  was, 
besides,  a  visible  improvement  in  the  style  of 
Edward's  letter.  It  evinced  a  serious  anxiety  to 
advance  himself  in  life,  and  the  readiness  with 
which  he  promised  to  enter  on  the  career  pro- 
posed by  his  father,  should  he  continue  to  think 
it  desirable,  was  not  without  its  weight.  In 
effect,  he  resolved  to  comply  with  Edward's 
request,  and  in  the  letter  which  he  wrote  to 
say  so,  inclosed  him  a  cheque  for  fifty  pounds, 
as  a  proof,  he  said,  not  only  of  his  willingness 
to  contribute  to  his  gratifications,  but  of  his 
readiness  to  believe  he  was  seriously  and  reso- 
lutely disposed  to  follow  out  any  measures  which 
might  be  requisite  for  the  important  purpose 
of  settling  him  in  life. 

The  third  morning  after  their  arrival  in  town, 
while  sitting  at  breakfast,  Shirley,  who  appeared 
in  higher  spirits  than  usual,  exclaimed,  "Well, 
Barrington,  I  hope  your  fair  one  proved  as  kind 
to  you  last  night  as  mine  did.  You  recollect 
I  told  you  I  was  going  to  woo  a  very  capricious 
personage." 
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"Yes,"  replied  Edward,  "and  I  wondered  you 
should  take  the  trouble.  For  my  part,  I  confess 
I  can't  understand  the  preference  given  by  some 
men  to  a  creature  who  doesn't  know  her  own 
mind,  and  who  is  not  a  whit  better  than,  and 
very  often  not  half  so  handsome  as,  many  an- 
other from  whom  he  would  be  sure  of  a  welcome 
reception/' 

"  Ha,  ha !  Ned,  you  are  as  literal  as  ever,  I 
see,  in  such  affairs,"  said  Shirley,  laughingly. 
"  My  allusion  was  only  figurative.  What  !  you 
do  not  yet  take  !  I  presume,  however  satisfac- 
torily you  may  have  been  recompensed  for  your 
visit  last  night,  you  came  away  none  the  richer. 
My  lady's  favors  were,  perhaps,  not  quite  so 
ravishing  as  yours, — but,  as  some  compensation, 
a  little  more  substantial.  Eh !  let  me  see,  I 
have  not  ascertained  the  exact  amount  myself 
yet," — and  so  saying,  he  displayed  a  roll  of 
notes,  which  he  took  from  a  pocket-book,  and 
spread  them  upon  the  table. 

They  made  an  uncommonly  tempting  appear- 
ance, which  went  to  the  very  heart  of  Edward 
Barrington  :  those  new  and  fresh-looking  notes, 
with  the  white  letters  on  the  dark  ground  in 
the    corner,     indicating     their    value.      What    a 
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pleasing  employment  to  fold  them,  one  by  one, 
and  deposit  them  in  one's  own  pocket-book ! 
As  Shirley  went  through  this  operation,  which 
he  did  very  deliberately,  Edward  could  not  for- 
bear noting  their  number  and  value.  There 
were  two  one-hundreds,  four  fifties,  half-a-dozen 
twenties,  and  seven  tens. 

"  Ten  short  of  six  hundred ! "  said  Shirley 
as  he  finished  the  tale,  and  returned  the  case 
with,  its  contents  to  his  pocket,  —  "pretty  fair, 
I  think,  for  one  night.  Confess,  Barrington, 
that  my  mistress  has  been,  at  least,  as  kind 
as  your  own." 

"Then  you  went  to  Goldoni's  last  night  after 
we  parted  in   the   Mall/'   exclaimed   Edward. 

"Psha!"  returned  Shirley;  "do  you  think  I 
would  venture  among  the  beggarly  foreigners 
and  desperate  black-legs  who  meet  in  such 
places?  And  if  I  had,  do  you  suppose  I 
should  have  been  allowed  to  bring  away  what 
I   have  just  shown?" 

"  Why/'  answered  Edward,  "  I  have  known 
money  brought  away  from   there." 

"  Ah !  some  paltry  ten  or  fifteen  pounds," 
said  Shirley,  "to  be  lost  again  the  next  night, 
by  some  country  gull  or  college  freshman,  with 
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fifty  or  a  hundred  more  at  the  back  of  it. 
No,  no,  if  I  risk  my  money,  I  take  care  it 
shall  be  with  those  who  can  not  only  put 
down  a  stake,  but  who  have  station,  as  well 
as  fortune,  to  offer  as  a  guarantee  for  their 
conduct/' 

"  And  yet,"  observed  Edward,  "  if  all  we 
hear  be  true,  there  have  been  things  done  by 
some  among  those  you  speak  of  quite  as  vil- 
lanous  as  any  thing  that  ever  happened  at 
GoldoniV 

"True,"  answered  Shirley,  " there  have  been, 
— but  the  instances  are  rare,  and  must  always 
be  so,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  procuring  co- 
operation among  those  to  whom  discovery  would 
be  ruin.  I  don't  lay  much  stress  upon  honor 
or  principle,  because  there  is  no  knowing  who 
has  it  or  not, — but,  depend  upon  it,  there 
are  very  few  who  will  risk  the  loss  of  repu- 
tation and  place  in  society  for  the  moderate 
stakes  I  play  for.  If  I  hazarded  thousands  at 
a  time,  I  grant  you  it  would  be  another  thing, 
— but  that  I  never  do." 

"  But  how  can  you  be  certain,"  asked  Ed- 
ward, "that  none  but  such  persons  you  speak 
of  are  admitted?" 
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"  Oh !  that  is  easily  provided  for,"  answered 
Shirley,  —  "the  proprietor  of  the  house  himself 
even  is  not  permitted  to  introduce  any  one. 
No  one  can  be  admitted  unless  introduced  by 
a  member." 

"Then  you  can  perform  that  office  for  me?" 
observed  Barrington. 

"Certainly, — if  you  choose  it,"  replied  Shir- 
ley,—  "but  recollect,  Ned,  I  don't  advise  you 
to  venture.  I  never  inquire  into  other  people's 
affairs,  and  therefore  I  don't  know  whether  your 
circumstances  will  justify  your  venturing  into  such 
a  temptation.  Besides,  I  doubt  if  you  have  the 
same  command  over  yourself  that  I  have.  My 
rule  is  never  to  risk  more  than  a  certain  sum,  and 
though  I  have  often  lost  the  amount,  I  have 
never  yet  broken  the  rule.  I  have  known 
many  others  attempt  the  same  thing,  but  I 
never  yet  met  one,  besides  myself,  who  could 
keep  his  resolution.  You  may  fancy  it  very 
easy,  but  what  I  have  seen  of  others  shows  me 
it  is  not  so.  The  secret  of  my  success  is  sim- 
ply this, — the  sum  I  risk  I  can  perfectly  well 
afford  to  lose, — its  absence,  if  it  goes,  occasions 
me  no  sort  of  inconvenience,  as  it  is  only  a 
part,    and   by  no  means    a    large   part,    of  my 
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surplus  income.  If  your  income,  or  your  ex- 
penditure, won't  allow  you  to  do  this,  don't 
attempt  to  deceive  yourself  by  resolving  to  fol- 
low my  rule, — you  can't  do  it, — I  know  you 
can't: — but  as  I  said  before,  I  make  a  point 
of  knowing  nothing  of  any  body's  affairs  but 
my  own, — so  that  if  you  make  up  your  mind 
to  go,  why,  I  will  introduce  you ;  — but  it  is 
a  dangerous  place  for  most  men,  and  I  advise 
you  not  to  venture  within  its  fascination.  Ten 
to  one  but   you  repent  it  if  you   do." 

This  advice  fell  coldly  and  unheeded  on  the 
ear  of  his  companion.  The  latter  had  seen  the 
tempting  fruits  of  Shirley's  own  adventure,  and 
the  sight  of  so  much  money,  so  easily  and  so 
speedily  obtained,  was  irresistible.  The  oppor- 
tunity, too,  of  gaining  admission,  under  the 
auspices  of  his  friend,  to  a  place  frequented  only 
by  men  of  fortune  and  position,  was  in  itself  a 
great  temptation,  and  offered,  as  Edward  thought, 
so  many  chances  of  various  kinds,  that  it  would 
be  sheer  folly  not  to  avail  himself  of  it.  He,  by 
no  means,  too,  partook  of  that  mistrust  which 
Shirley  entertained  of  his  prudence  and  resolu- 
tion ;  and  he  had,  besides,  a  considerable  share 
of  that  confidence  in  his  own  fortune,  which,  in 
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spite  of  the  examples  around  them,  young  men 
are  apt  to  imagine  will  stand  their  stead 
against  the  experience  and  calculations  of  their 
adversaries. 

Another  consideration  which  induced  him  to 
accept  the  offer  was  the  conviction  he  had  ac- 
quired in  the  last  three  days,  that  all  his  hopes 
of  advantage  to  be  derived  from  Shirley's  present 
or  future  influence,  and  on  which  he  had  placed 
so  much  relianfce,  were  vain  and  futilef'  Without 
the  slightest  appearance  of  arrogance  or  preten- 
sion, there  was  an  easy  coldness  about  Shirley 
that  was  absolutely  petrifying.  In  the  two 
years  that  had  elapsed  since  he  had  quitted  the 
university,  he  appeared  to  have  lived  ten.  His 
manners  indicated  all  the  assurance  and  self- 
possession  of  a  thorough  man  of  the  world ;  and 
his  conversation  showed  he  was  perfectly  well 
acquainted  with  the  quid  pro  quo  sort  of  system 
which  characterizes  the  day.  Possessing  little  of 
what  is  called  talent,  he  was  gifted  with  a  large 
share  of  that  shrewdness  and  discernment  which 
enabled  him  to  see  his  own  interest,  as  well  as 
that  of  others,  very  distinctly,  and  consequently 
to  form  tolerably  accurate  notions  of  men's 
motives    and    professions.       By    virtue    of    this 
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quality,  lie  found  it  perfectly  reasonable  that  a 
young  man  with  fifteen  thousand  a  year,  with 
large  expectations  besides,  should  be  very  well 
received  wherever  he  presented  himself,  and  at- 
tract a  very  considerable  portion  of  other  people's 
regard.  He  was  quite  aware  that  regard  was 
measured  out  in  exact  proportion  to  his  fortune  ; 
and  with  this  he  was  far  from  being  dissatisfied. 
Instead  of  querulously  demanding  that  it  should 
be  paid  in  proportion  to  his  own  merits,  he  was 
contented  it  should  be  measured  by  that  of  which 
he  had  the  largest  store, — a  mode  of  reckoning 
evidently  to  his  advantage.  In  return,  he  repaid 
the  world  in  its  own  coin ;  and,  satisfied  with 
enjoying  and  preserving  the  real  advantages  of 
his  situation,  he  could  easily  dispense  with  the 
fastidiousness  and  assumed  superiority  in  which 
many  of  his  class  chose  to  indulge,  but  for  which 
he  observed  they  were  invariably  made  to  pay 
in  some  shape  or  other.  There  was,  besides,  a 
very  delectable  pleasure  in  seeing  through  and 
disconcerting  the  little  wiles  that  were  prepared 
for  him,  without  betraying  any  consciousness  of 
their  existence,  and  consequently  giving  any 
ground  for  reproach  or  ill-humour. 

It  was   quite   clear,    that  with    such  a  person 
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Edward   had   no   chance  whatever.     At   first   he 
had    endeavoured   to    play   the   tuft-hunter,    and 
showed  his  deference  for  fifteen  thousand  a-year 
by  deferring  to  Shirley's  judgment   on  every  oc- 
casion ;  but   the   latter,    seeing   he  was   inclined 
to  make  a  dead  set,    gave  him  such  convincing 
proofs  of  his  discernment  in  such  matters,  as  at 
once    induced    him    to    abandon    the    effort    in 
despair.       Disappointed    in    this    hope,    he    yet 
trusted    that    in    the    society   to   which   Shirley 
offered   to   introduce    him   he   might    find   some 
persons  less  quick-sighted   than   his   friend,    and 
equally  able  to  serve  him  with  their  influence ; 
but  the  more  direct  and  immediate    temptation 
was  the  prospect  of  winning  a  considerable  sum 
at    a    place   where    large    sums   were    changing 
hands  nightly.     Two  or  three  such  runs  of  luck 
as  Shirley  had  met  with,  or  even  one,  if  properly 
followed   up  with   spirit,   would   not   only  suffice 
to   pay   off   Mr.   Joseph   Bolter,    and    other   cre- 
ditors at  Cambridge,  whose  demands  were  much 
heavier  than  he  had  given  his  father  to  under- 
stand,   but   afford    him,    besides,    a   considerable 
sum    for    future    operations.       He    might    even 
eventually  extract  a  considerable  sum  from  such 
a  source.     Many  men,  he  had  heard,  lived,  and 
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lived -well  too,    supporting  a  fashionable  appear- 
ance in  society,  upon  funds  supplied  entirely  by 
play.    Why  should  not  he?  He  was  not  quite  with- 
out experience  in  such  matters.     At  Goldoni's  and 
other  inferior  places  of  that  description,  he  had,  at 
times,  been  a  gainer,  though  it  was  true  he  had 
lost  upon  the  whole.     But  then  he  was  not  quite 
so  sure  of   the  quality  of   the  play  there.      He 
might  have  been  the  dupe  of   some  unfairness, 
or     the     machinations    of    a    set    of    combined 
sharpers ;  — but   in   the   regions   now  opening  to 
to   him,  nothing  of  that  kind  was  to  be  appre- 
hended.      It   was,    in   fact,    an    opportunity   he 
could  hardly  have  hoped  for ;  and  not  to  embrace 
it  would  be  to  deprive   Fortune  of  the  means  of 
showering   upon   him   her  favors.      He  did   not, 
however,    think .  it  prudent  to   acquaint   Shirley 
with   the   nature   and   extent   of    the   hopes    he 
cherished  from  the   promised  introduction  ;    but, 
concealing  his  real  design  under  a  wish  to  em- 
brace all  opportunities   of  seeing  what  he  could 
of  life,  and   at   the   same   time   to  be  free  of  a 
place   where   he    could    play  with   safety  among 
gentlemen  when   he   had   any  spare  cash  which 
he  could  risk  without  inconvenience,  he  said  he 
should  feel  obliged  by  the  introduction. 
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"  Very  well,  then,"  said  Shirley,  "  to-morrow 
night  be  it, — to-night  I  am  engaged  to  sup  with 
a  princess, — at  least,  she  often  enacts  the  part 
of  one, — and  if  you  will  accompany  me,  I  will 
introduce  you  at  a  court  which  is  both  wittier 
and  gayer, — and,  faith!  I  think  I  may  say  a 
great  deal  more  exclusive,  than  that  of  St. 
James/' 

At  this  moment  a  waiter  entered  to  say  that 
Mr.  Wilcox,  of  the  Strand,  and  Mr.  Burton,  of 
Bond-Street,  were  below,  waiting  to  see  Mr. 
Shirley. 

"I  had  better  retire  then/'  said  Edward, 
rising   and   leaving   his  chair. 

"  Not  at  all,"  answered  Shirley,  "  they  are 
only  two  tradesmen  whom  I  desired  yesterday 
to  bring  their  bills,  and  I  would  rather  you 
were  a  witness  of  the  payment  than  not. 
Desire  Mr.  Wilcox  to  walk  up  stairs,  [to  the 
waiter],  and  request  Mr.  Burton  to  wait  a 
few  minutes." 

"  They  have  just  come  in  time  to  carry  off 
some  of  those  fine  new  notes  you  put  up  just 
now, — lucky  dogs!"  observed  Edward,  as  the 
servant  left  the   room. 

"Not  they,"   answered  Shirley;    "I  have   had 
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enough  of  paying  in  cash.  I  did  so  at  one 
time,  and  consequently  had  to  pay  two  or 
three  bills  over  again,  having  lost  the  receipt. 
Since  then,  I  always  pay  by  cheque  on  my 
banker,  and  then  his  book  is  evidence  of  the 
payment.  Good  morning  to  you,  Mr.  Wilcox/' 
as  that  person  entered  the  room, — "take  a 
chair, — you  have  brought  your  bill,  I  suppose?" 

"Yes,  sir,  I  have,  as  you  desired  it, — but 
in  no  sort  of  hurry  for  the  payment.  We  can 
let  it  stand  over  for  the  present,  if  you  please, 
sir/'  said  the  very  civil-looking  tradesman,  pre- 
senting  the   document   in   question. 

Shirley  received  the  bill,  and  went  very  de- 
liberately through  all  the  items,  marking  several 
as  he  proceeded  with  his  pencil, — a  proceeding 
which  seemed  any  thing  but  gratifying  to  Mr. 
Wilcox.  He  then  added  up  the  sum,  and  pro- 
nounced the  addition  to  be   correct. 

"  o£327  13s./'  said  Shirley,  addressing  himself 
to  the  tradesman. 

"  Precisely  so,  sir,"  answered  the  latter  ;  "but 
the  thirteen  shillings  we   shall  take  off." 

"And  a  good  deal  more  too,  Mr.  Wilcox, 
before  we  have  done,"  added  the  cool-looking 
Shirley.       "First    of    all,"     continued   he,     "we 
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agreed  that  the  epergne  should  be  d£37 — in  the 
bill  it  is  ^42." 

"  Why,  yes,  sir,"  said  Wilcox,  taken  con- 
siderably aback,  and  surveying  his  hat  as  he 
turned  it  round  and  round  in  his  hands  as  if 
it  had  been  the  epergne  itself,  "we  did  agree 
for  thirty-seven  to  be  sure, — there's  no  denying 
that, — but  you  see,  sir,  I  spoke  without  reck- 
oning at  the  time ;  and  I  assure  you,  sir,  it 
cost  me  nearly  what  I   have  charged." 

"Dare  say  it  did,"  returned  the  immoveable 
Shirley,  —  "but,  you  see,  the  point  is  not  what 
it  cost,   but  what  we  agreed   for." 

"Well,  sir,  if  you  insist  upon  it,"  replied 
the  chagrined-looking  tradesman,  "of  course  it 
must   be  thirty-seven." 

"  To  be  sure  it  must,"  said  Shirley.  "  Then 
you  have  charged  eight  and  sixpence  an  ounce 
upon  all  the  forks  and  spoons,  instead  of  eight 
shillings." 

"Why,  yes, — there  again  I  should  have  been 
a  loser, — I  could  not  do  it  for  the  money,  sir, 
—  consider  the  elaborate  work,  sir,"  urged 
Wilcox. 

"  You  should  have  considered  that,"  rejoined 
Shirley.      "My    part    was    to    consider    what    I 
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chose  to  give, — yours,  what  you  could  afford  to 
take.  Sixpence  an  ounce  on  three  hundred  and 
forty  ounces,  gives  £8  10s.  to  be  deducted 
from  £1U  10s." 

"Very  well,  sir,"  said  Wilcox,  "J  suppose  I 
must  submit." 

"Submit!"  repeated  Shirley,  "what  do  you 
talk  about  submitting  for  ?  If  I  had  paid  the 
bill  as  it  is,  I  might  have  spoken  with  some 
reason  about  submitting,  as  I  should,  in  that 
case,  have  submitted  to  an  evident  imposition. 
Every  man  is  bound  to  keep  to  his  agreements, 
and  I  suppose  that  implies  no  extraordinary 
degree  of  submission." 

"I  am  very  sorry,  sir,"  said  Wilcox,  —  "I  am 
sure  I  meant  no  offence,   sir." 

"  Oh !  don't  mistake  me,"  replied  Shirley,  "  I 
am  not  offended, — never  am, — I  only  wished 
you  to  see  that  I  understand  clearly  what  I  am 
about.  Five  pounds  for  the  epergne,  he  con- 
tinued, and  £8  10s.  for  the  spoons  and  forks, 
make  altogether  i?13  10s.  to  be  deducted  from 
the  bill,  which  leaves  just  ^314  3s.,  instead  of 
dP327  13s.  I  believe  that  is  correct,  Mr. 
Wilcox  ?" 

"Why,  yes,  sir,  that  is,  I  believe,  the  precise 
amount  if  you  insist  upon  the  reductions." 
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"  In  other  words,  keeping  to  our  agreement/' 
observed  Shirley,  —  "I  like  calling  things  by  their 
right  names." 

"Well,  sir,  as  you  please,"  said  Mr.  Wilcox, 
"  and  if  you  will  give  me  a  cheque  for  the  amount 
I  shall  feel  much  obliged." 

"Stop  a  little,  -my  good  sir, — we  have  not 
got  quite  so  far  as  that,"  observed  Shirley, — 
"  there  is  another  little  preliminary  matter  to 
he  settled  first ;  I  mean  the  amount  of  discount." 

"  Discount  ! "  repeated  Wilcox,  in  dismay,  — 
"  discount  upon  a  bill  cut  down  as  that  has  been  ! 
You  are  not  serious  in  that,  sir, — you  would  not 
ask  for  discount  on  such  a  bill  as  that,  sir, — I 
can't  afford  it,  sir, — indeed,  I  can't." 

"  As  you  please,  Mr.  Wilcox,  only  if  there  is 
no  discount,  I  shall  not  pay  the  bill  for  these 
two  years." 

"  Not  pay  for  these  two  years  f"  repeated 
Wilcox. 

"No,  sir, — without  discount  I  shall  take  the 
same  credit  as  your  other  customers,  and  I  know 
very  well  what  that  is,"  answered  Shirley.  "  It 
is  all  the  same  to  me  whether  I  pay  now  with 
a  discount,  or  whether  I  retain  the  interest  of 
the   money  for   the   next   two   years  ;  — but  you 
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may  rely  upon  it,  I  am  not  going  to  pay  ready 
money  without  a  discount,  when  you  are  too 
happy  to  get  your  money  from  other  people  at 
the  end  of  three  or  four  years ;  — but  the  matter 
rests  with  yourself,  you  may  take  the  money  or 
not,  as  you  like." 

The  man  of  trade,  experienced  in  such  matters, 
saw  at  once  from  Shirley's  determination,  that  he 
had  nothing  more  to  gain  from  his  obdurate 
customer,  and  said  that  as  he  was  in  want  of 
money  to  meet  a  bill  he  would  allow  a  dis- 
count of  five  per  cent. 

"  Ten,  you  mean/'   said  Shirley. 

"Ten!"   echoed  Mr.  Wilcox,  "ten  per  cent!" 

"Yes,"  answered  Shirley,  "I  know  perfectly 
well  it  is  a  common  thing.'" 

"Yes,  sir,  said  Wilcox,  when  a  tradesman 
charges  his  own  prices, — but  not  upon  work 
done  upon  an  estimate.  I  couldn't  afford  it, 
sir, — indeed,  I  couldn't.  If  it  had  not  been 
for  the  agreement,  I  should  have  charged  ten 
per  cent,  more  than  I  have  done." 

"Well,"  said  Shirley,  "there  maybe  some 
reason  in  that,  so  we  will  take  the  discount  at 
only  five  per  cent., — that  will  be  on  £314:  3s. 
just  £lo  14s.,    or,    to    leave    things    in    round 
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numbers,  we  will  say  i?14  3s.,  so  that  I  have  to 
give  you  a  cheque  for  ,£300." 

Mr.  Wilcox  bowed  his  acquiescence,  and  Shir- 
ley, requesting  Edward  to-  hand  him  his  banker's 
cheque  book,  which  lay  near  him  on  the  table, 
wrote  out  a  draft  for  the  sum  mentioned, 
which  he  delivered  to  the  tradesman.  The 
latter,  having  given  a  receipt,  which  Shirley 
took  care  to  see  was  on  a  stamp  of  the  proper 
amount,  took  his  leave,  having  previously  ex- 
pressed his  acknowledgments  for  his  customer's 
punctuality,  and  his  hopes  that  he  might  soon 
be  favored  with   his  orders. 

He  was  succeeded  by  Burton,  whose  bill  for 
some  articles  of  furniture  sent  down  into  the 
country,  amounted  to  ^251  10s.  4d.  By  a  pro- 
cess similar  to  that  just  described,  this  sum 
was  reduced  to  i?220,  and  discharged,  like  the 
preceding   one,  by  a  cheque  on  the  bank. 

''There,  Ned/'  said  Shirley,  when  they  were 
left  alone,  "1  have  given  you  a  practical  les- 
son on  economy  which  is  worth  all  the  preaching 
in  the  world.  Out  of  £^j79,  I  have  saved  ex- 
actly £61, —  and  this,  merely  at  the  expense 
of  a  few  words,  and  just  twenty-five  minutes. 
I  doubt  if  I  could  have  employed  my  time 
much   more  profitably/' 
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"  And  yet,  I  wonder/'  said  Edward,  "that  with 
such  a  magnificent  income  as  you  have,  you 
should  take  all  this  trouble  to  save,  what  is  to 
you,  no  great  sum  after  all." 

"  No  great  sum  ! "  repeated  Shirley.  "  Why, 
man,  it  is  nearly  ten  per  cent. ;  and  let  me  tell 
you,  such  a  per  centage  on  my  income,  would 
exceed  the  full  pay  of  half-a-dozen  captains,  the 
stipend  of  fifteen  curates,  or  half  the  income  of 
a  tolerably  good  deanery.  No  great  sum !  why, 
it  would  suffice  to  make  me  president  of  a 
dozen  first-rate  London  charities,  and  get  my 
name  up  as  a  moral  and  religious  character  of 
the  first  water, — the  missionaries  would  canonize 
me,  and  sing  hymns  in  praise  of  my  beatitude, — 
for  a  tithe  of  the  sum,  the  Reform  Association 
would  pronounce  me  a  pattern  of  purity  and 
patriotism,  —  and  the  Carlton  would  vote  me  the 
pink  of  conservatism,  and  the  very  champion 
of  the  constitution.  To-morrow,  when  I  take 
you  where  I  promised,  you  shall  mark  what 
homage  men  pay  to  Richard  Shirley  ;  —  nay, 
to-night,  you  shall  see  me  gain  the  suffrages 
and  smiles  of  beauty,  while  fellows  with  goodlier 
persons  and  brighter  wits  will  shrink  from  com- 
peting with   me.     But   do   you   think    I   am   ig- 
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norant  that  all  this  is  paid  to  Richard  Shirley 
as  the  possessor  of  eight  thousand  good  English 
acres,  and  the  heir  expectant  of  as  many  more, — 
and  that  without  them,  the  said  Richard  Shirley 
would  make  a  much  worse  figure  than  many 
a  good  fellow  who  now  thinks  himself  honored 
with  his  notice  ?  Knowledge,  they  say,  is  power. 
In  England  they  would  be  nearer  the  mark,  if 
they  would  substitute  money  for  knowledge. 
With  us  it  is  the  representative  of  virtue  as  well 
as  power, — of  all,  in  short,  that  is  worth  pos- 
sessing. Its  saving  worth  extends  even  to 
health  and  life ;  for  both  are  often  preserved 
by  it's  means,  and  lost  for  the  want  of  them. 
And  with  this  conviction,  I  look  upon  every 
increase  of  income  as  important,  and  beneath 
no  man's  notice,  except  " 

"Except  whose?"  asked  Ned. 

"A  fool's,"  replied  Shirley.  "And  now,  Ned, 
I  think  the  carriage  is  at  the  door,  and  I  want 
you  to  come  and  give  me  your  opinion  of  a 
horse  I  saw  yesterday  at  Tattersall's." 
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Agreeably  to  his  engagement,  Shirley  earned 
Barrington  with  him  the  next  night  to  the 
fashionable  rendezvous  where  he  had  himself 
been  so  successful  a  few  evenings  before.  The 
house  was  situated  in  one  of  the  squares  of 
the  West-end,  the  buildings  of  which  were  de- 
tached from  each  other,  except  at  the  base, 
where  they  were  connected  by  a  small  colonnade 
or  corridor.  By  this  arrangement,  each  mansion 
was  lighted  at  the  sides  as  well  as  in  the  front 
and  rear,  and  was  consequently  able  to  contain 
many  more  apartments  than  town  houses  in 
general, — an  advantage  of  great  importance  to 
such  establishments  as  the  one  in  question,  as 
by  this  means  the  play  could  be  carried  on  in 
the  interior,  while  the  front  apartments  gave 
no  indication  of  the  real  character  of  the  place. 
There   was,    in   fact,   nothing  about    the    house, 
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visible  to  a  stranger,  which  would  lead  him  to 
divine  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  used.  It 
might  be  the  residence  of  a  gentleman  of  for- 
tune, living  handsomely,  but  without  ostentation. 
Two  foot-men  in  sober  liveries  received  the 
gentlemen,  and  conducted  them  up  the  ample 
and  well-carpeted  stone  stair-case  to  a  handsome 
drawing-room.  At  the  further  end  of  this 
apartment  a  door  opened  into  a  lobby.  Turning 
to  the  right,  and  following  this  passage  nearly 
to  the  end,  they  passed  by  a  low  door  on  the 
left  into  a  very  plainly-furnished  sitting-room, 
beyond  which  was  no  apparent  egress.  On 
ringing  a  small  bell,  however,  close  to  the  fire- 
place, a  door,  till  then  invisible,  opened  in  the 
wall,  through  which  they  entered  at  once  into 
the  penetralia  of  the  temple. 

The  apartment  into  which  they  were  admitted 
was  nearly  half  filled  with  gentlemen,  several 
of  whom,  in  knots  of  four  or  five,  were  dis- 
cussing, in  various  parts  of  the  room,  the  news 
or  politics  of  the  day, — others  lounging  by 
themselves  on  the  sofas  ;  but  the  greater  part 
collected  in  a  crowd,  in  the  centre,  round  the 
table  where  the  play  was  carried  on.  Even 
here   the   character   of    the    house   corresponded 
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with  the  impression  first  produced,  of  its  being 
the  residence  of  some  wealthy  individual.  The 
furniture,  though  rich  and  costly,  was  in  a 
sombre,  rather  than  a  brilliant  style.  The  cur- 
tains, of  dark  crimsom  cloth,  hung  in  heavy  and 
ample  folds, — pictures,  apparently  by  the  old 
masters,  and  set  in  deep  and  richly-gilded  frames, 
ornamented  the  walls, — and  the  chairs  and  sofas, 
elaborately  carved,  were  of  the  darkest  Spanish 
mahogany.  With  the  exception  of  the  table,  no 
part  of  the  room  was  brilliantly  lighted ;  but 
over  that  was  suspended  a  chandelier,  from  which 
a  clear,  but  not  painful  light,  was,  by  means 
of  a  shade,  concentrated  on  the  operations  of 
the  game.  In  an  adjoining  room,  communi- 
cating with  the  principal  apartment,  an  elegant 
collation,  with  wines  of  the  choicest  description, 
was  laid  out  for  the   benefit  of  the  visitors. 

To  a  close  observer  it  was  evident  that  the 
company  assembled  belonged  decidedly  to  the 
higher  classes  of  English  society.  Even  Bar- 
rington,  though  not  over-gifted  with  tact  in 
such  matters,  could  easily  perceive  they  were 
of  a  different  grade  from  those  he  had  been 
accustomed  to  meet  at  Goldoni's  and  other 
places.      There   was   nothing   of   the    tiger-style 
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of  dress  about  them, — no  display  of  moustache, 
chains,  rings,  or  spurs,  —  nothing  German  or 
Parisian.  A  dress  plain,  simple,  and  remarkably 
neat,  —  linen  of  a  snowy  whiteness,  and  a  smooth, 
cleanly-looking  countenance,  undisfigured  with 
superfluous  beard  or  whisker,  announced  at  once 
the  English  gentleman.  Their  deportment  cor- 
responded perfectly  with  this  exterior.  A  quiet 
assurance,  equally  free  from  pretension  and  timi- 
dity, and  ready  to  accord  to  others  the  respect 
and  politeness  looked  for  in  return,  was  its  ap- 
propriate characteristic.  A  foreign  adventurer, 
who  regarded  the  wealthy  among  the  English 
as  his  natural  dupes,  and  who  mistook  simpli- 
city for  weakness,  would  have  been  enchanted 
with  the  appearance  of  this  assembly,  though 
it  is  probable  he  would  have  found  the  tables 
turned  upon  himself,  and  perhaps,  have  been 
stripped  of  his  last  franc,  by  men,  whose  natural 
calmness  gave  them  great  advantage  in  play, 
to  say  nothing  of  their  experience,  and  their 
ability  to  maintain  the  contest,  in  spite  of  re- 
verses, till  Fortune  came  again  to  their  assist- 
ance. Barrington,  who  had  seen  very  little  of 
this  class  of  society,  could  not  help  imagining 
he  would   have  little   difficulty  in  recruiting   his 
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revenues  from  the  well-filled  exchequers  of  the 
quiet,  gentlemanly-looking  personages  into  whose 
company  his   good  fortune  had   led   him. 

As  Shirley  had  foretold,  Edward  saw  his 
friend  was  received  with  empressement  by  every 
one,  not  excepting  even  those  whose  titles, 
when  announced,  completely  demolished  Edward's 
own  self-composure, — a  circumstance  which,  of 
course,  added  not  a  little  to  his  respect  for  his 
companion.  In  truth,  the  exact  amount  of 
Shirley's  large  rental,  with  the  addition  which 
he  expected,  was  perfectly  well  known  to  most 
of  these  persons,  whose  position  in  society  en- 
abled them  to  obtain  very  correct  information 
on  such  matters.  He  was,  besides,  still  un- 
married, and  it  was  positive  that  he  would  be 
brought  in  at  the  next  election  for  the  countv. 
With  such  advantages,  unbalanced  by  any 
worldly  drawbacks,  and  with  a  reputation  per- 
fectly unexceptionable,  his  alliance  was  an  ob- 
ject which  few  families  would  not  covet.  Shirley 
accordingly  met  every  where  with  a  cordial 
and  flattering  reception,  the  precise  value  of 
which,  however,  he  knew  very  well  how  to 
estimate.  A  part  of  his  consequence  was  of 
course   reflected   upon   Edward,    whom   he  intro- 
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cluced  as  an  old  college  friend.  Edward's  own 
name,  too,  contributed  somewhat  to  Ms  favorable 
reception.  Several  families  of  the  Barringtons 
possessed  considerable  estates  in  different  coun- 
ties, and  his  apparent  intimacy  with  Shirley 
confirmed  the  conjecture  that  he  must  belong 
to  one  of  these,  and  was  consequently  a  per- 
son who  might  be  safely  known.  Under  these 
circumstances,  Edward  soon  felt  himself  at 
ease,  and  again  congratulated  himself  upon  his 
introduction  into  such   a  society. 

The  play  at  the  table  was  conducted  with  a 
quietness  which  Barrington  had  been  unac- 
customed to  witness  in  such  scenes.  Without 
a  knowledge  of  the  game,  it  would  have  been 
difficult  for  a  stranger  to  distinguish  the  win- 
ners from  the  losers.  No  flush  of  conscious 
triumph,  no  eagerness  to  secure  their  acquisitions, 
marked  the  former;  nor  were  the  latter  betrayed 
by  the  bent  brows  and  compressed  lips,  to  say 
nothing  of  more  unequivocal  signs  which  in- 
dicate them  in  places  of  more  common  resort. 
Men  won  and  lost,  what  to  Barrington  appeared 
immense  sums,  with  apparent  nonchalance,  turn- 
ing immediately  afterwards  from  the  table  to 
converse   upon    indifferent    subjeets,    as   if    they 
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had  been  no  more  interested  in  the  matter 
than  the  by-standers.  It  was  only  when  the 
stakes  became  unusually  large,  that  a  deep 
silence  for  a  short  interval  marked  the  interest 
that  had  been  excited;  which  was  followed  by 
the  general  hum  of  conversation  the  moment 
the  point  was   decided. 

As  a  first  essay  of  his  fortune,  Edward  Bar- 
rington  put  down  a  twenty-pound  note,  which, 
with  several  more  of  different  value,  deposited 
by  others,  was  immediately  swept  from  the  table 
and  added  to  the  funds  of  the  bank.  A  second 
followed  the  same  fate.  The  third,  more  fortu- 
nate, returned  with  a  companion  of  the  same 
value  to  its  owner.  Following  up  his  fortune, 
Edward  sent  them  both  out  again,  and  they 
returned  as  before  doubled  in  value.  Again,  he 
sent  out  the  produce ;  and,  again,  his  venture 
returned  to  him  doubled.  Twice  more  he  re- 
peated this  process  with  the  like  success.  In 
less  than  half  an  hour  he  had  gained  six  hundred 
pounds.  He  was  on  the  point  of  again  hazarding 
the  whole  of  this  sum,  on  the  principle  of  follow- 
ing up  his  luck,  when  Shirley,  who  stood  behind 
him,  touched  his  shoulder  to  tell  him  that  his 
old    acquaintance,    Lord  Francis   Devereux,    had 
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just  entered.  The  latter  at  that  moment  came 
up  to  them,  and  recognizing  Barrington,  com- 
menced the  common  conversation  between  young 
men  who  have  not  seen  each  other  since  they 
quitted  college.  The  interruption  came  at  a 
fortunate  moment,  for  at  the  next  coup  the 
bank  swept  the  board.  Edward  saw  and  felt 
his  escape,  and  retired  the  more  readily  with 
his  friends  to  the  supper-room,  where  he  in- 
creased the  excitement  of  his  spirits,  elevated 
by  his  recent  success,  with  several  glasses  of 
champaign.  Shirley,  who  had  not  been  so  for- 
tunate, said  he  had  a  hundred  yet  to  lose  or 
to  retrieve  himself  with,  and  the  trio  shortly 
returned  to  the  table. 

At  his  second  trial  Edward's  fortune  was  more 
mingled.  More  than  once  he  was  reduced  to 
the  original  sum  he  had  brought  with  him,  and 
at  one  time  he  was  a  gainer  of  more  than  eight 
hundred  pounds.  Shirley,  less  fortunate,  saw 
himself,  after  some  alternations,  stripped  of  his 
remaining  hundred,  and,  true  to  his  resolution 
of  never  risking  more  than  the  sum  he  had 
brought  with  him,  proposed  retiring.  Edward, 
whose  gains  had  been  greatly  diminished  by  his 
second  attempt,  though  still  a  considerable  win- 
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ner,  would  have  preferred  trying  his  fortune 
longer,  but,  not  deeming  it  prudent  to  differ 
with  Shirley,  returned  with  him  to  the  hotel. 

On  entering  his  chamber,  he  emptied  his 
pockets  of  the  notes  and  sovereigns  he  had 
thrust  into  them,  and  spread  them  out  upon 
his  dressing-table.  They  made  altogether  a 
very  tempting  display.  On  reckoning  them  up, 
he  found  his  winnings  amounted  to  rather  more 
than  three  hundred  pounds.  To  be  sure,  it  was 
only  the  half  of  what  Shirley  had  brought  away 
the  other  evening.  Still,  it  was  a  very  en- 
couraging beginning.  Besides,  he  recollected 
that  at  one  time  he  could  have  retired  with 
more  than  eight  hundred.  It  was  foolish, 
perhaps,  not  to  have  done  so.  But  who  could 
divine  the  luck  would  change  just  at  that 
moment  ?  Before  going  to  bed  he  arranged 
his  cash  in  order,  putting  the  notes  of  the  same 
figure  together,  and  making  rouleaus  of  the 
sovereigns.  Their  appearance  in  this  regular 
order  had  quite  a  charm.  It  was  almost  im- 
possible to  tear  himself  from  it.  "  There  is 
nothing  like  order  and  regularity,  as  the  governor 
says,"  he  exclaimed  to  himself,  "  and  to-morrow 
I  will  get  a  book  and  commence  a  regular  debtor 
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and  creditor  account."  Having  determined  this 
point  in  his  mind,  for  which  he  took  no  little 
credit  to  himself,  on  the  score  of  exactness,  he 
deposited  the  greater  part  of  his  acquisitions 
very  carefully  in  his  portmanteau,  and,  having 
secured  his  door,  betook  himself  to  bed. 

Too  excited  to  sleep,  he  occupied  himself  with 
arranging  plans  for  the  future.  One  thing  was 
evident.  He  had  at  last  hit  upon  his  proper 
vocation.  It  was  not  only  the  pleasantest  and 
the  most  to  his  taste,  but  at  the  same  time 
infinitely  the  most  gentlemanly  as  well  as  pro- 
fitable that  could  be  pursued.  In  what  other 
profession  could  he  make  three  hundred  pounds, 
— and  that,  too,  in  a  single  night  ?  At  the  bar, 
he  would,  in  all  probability,  spend  ten  pounds 
for  every  one  he  made.  In  the  church,  he  must 
christen  and  bury  his  parish  twice  over,  before 
he  saved  such  a  sum ;  — and  as  to  the  army,  he 
knew  that  his  father,  after  being  shot  at  for 
years,  for  a  few  shillings  a -day,  thought 
himself  happy  to  retire  with  a  ruined  constitu- 
tion upon  his  half-pay,  which  barely  exceeded 
one-half  of  his  own  gains  that  evening.  In  a 
worldly  point  of  view  then,  it  was  clearly  the 
most  profitable  thing  he  could  pursue.     Still,  it 
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must  be  done  unknown  to  the  governor,  for 
lie  was  so  prejudiced,  there  was  no  making  a 
confident  of  him  on  such  a  subject.  The  thing 
was,  how  to  get  settled  in  London ;  for  a  resi- 
dence in  town  was  absolutely  indispensable  to 
his  plan.  One  way  would  be  to  accept  some 
office,  with  a  salary  so  moderate,  that  there 
would  be  little  difficulty  in  obtaining  it, — or,  if 
this  could  not  be  effected,  to  counterfeit  a  sud- 
den desire  for  the  bar,  excited  by  the  success 
of  Frederick  Reynolds.  This  would  render  ne- 
cessary a  residence  in  London  for  at  least  half 
the  year,  in  order  to  keep  terms,  and  would 
thus  leave  him  at  liberty  to  follow  his  real  pro- 
fession unknown  to  the  governor.  The  threatened 
employment  mentioned  in  the  major's  late  letter, 
too,  rendered  some  resolution  of  this  sort  imme- 
diately necessary,  lest  his  father,  in  pursuance 
of  that  object,  should  remove  him  from  the 
sphere  of  his  intended  operations. 

Having  resolved  to  take  immediate  steps 
with  reference  to  this  important  point,  he  soon 
fell  asleep.  In  his  slumbers  he  still  continued 
to  feel  the  effects  of  the  evening's  excitement. 
The  rooms,  the  lights,  the  tables  with  all  their 
accompaniments,    were    again  restored    to    him, 
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but  mixed  up  with  the  strange  inconsistencies 
and  monstrous  incongruities  which  we  endure 
so  gravely  in  dreams.  At  one  time,  the  com- 
pany, disguised  in  wigs  and  masks,  were 
scrambling  for  halfpence  which  were  thrown  to 
them  by  the  director  of  the  table.  At  another, 
they  were  essaying  to  climb  a  may-pole  greased 
with  soap,  on  the  top  of  which  was  a  fool's  cap 
and  bells,  as  a  prize  for  the  victor.  Then, 
fatigued  with  his  exertions,  he  sought  to  re- 
fresh himself  with  the  delicious  fruits  and  wines 
displayed  in  the  supper-room,  which  always 
eluded  his  grasp,  or  totally  disappeared  when 
he  approached  them.  Again  he  was  seated  at 
the  table,  and  again  Fortune  showered  upon 
him  her  favors.  Before  him  stood  a  pile  of 
gold  which  was  increased  at  every  throw. 
Every  body  advised  him  to  carry  it  off,  and 
tempt  no  further  risk.  He  wished  to  do  so, 
but  could  not.  An  unknown  power  seemed  to 
pinion  his  arms  to  his  sides.  He  could  neither 
move  nor  speak.  All  the  world  reproached  him 
for  his  folly.  In  return,  he  could  only  gaze 
upon  them  and  upon  his  gold  in  speechless 
agony.  At  last  a  voice  shouted,  "  It  is  mine, 
it  is  mine/' — and  a  strange,  colossal  form,  stand- 
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ing  beside  him,  began  sweeping  it  into  his 
lap.  Edward,  with  a  desperate  effort  to  defend 
his  property,  broke  the  spell,  and  awoke  in 
an  agony  of  terror,  bathed  in  a  profuse  per- 
spiration. Happy  to  find  his  alarm  so  ground- 
less, he  addressed  himself  again  to  sleep,  and, 
exhausted  with  his  previous  excitement,  fell  at 
length  into  a  deep  slumber  in  which  he  re- 
mained till  a  late   hour  in   the   morning. 


CHAPTER    XII. 

On  two  other  nights,  with  the  interval  of  an 
evening  between  them,  Barrington  accompanied 
Shirley  to  the  house  in  the  square  mentioned 
in  the  last  chapter.  On  both  these  occasions 
his  fortune  fluctuated  sufficiently  to  alarm  a  mo- 
derately nervous  person,  but  on  the  whole,  he 
remained  a  gainer,  and  his  confidence  was  in 
no  degree  abated.  The  morning  after  the  second 
of  these  nights,  Shirley  received  a  letter  which 
called  him  away  to  his  seat  of  Stanmore  Park, 
in  Worcestershire.  Having  given  directions  for 
his  departure,  he  ordered  in  the  bill,  with  the 
intention  (to  do  him  justice)  of  defraying  the 
whole,  observing  to  Barrington  that  he  was  his 
guest,  and  that,  but  for  his  proposal,  he  would 
most  probably  not  have  come  up  to  town  at 
all.  He  even  went  so  far  as  to  add,  that  if 
Edward   was    inclined   to   leave    town    then,    he 
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would  give  liirn  a  seat  in  his  carriage,  and  go 
a  few  stages  out  of  his  way  to  put  him  down 
at  his  own  door.  Both  of  these  propositions, 
however,  were  declined  by  Edward,  who  ob- 
served, with  regard  to  the  first,  that  he  was 
always  his  own  pay-master,  and  as  to  the 
second,  that  his  time  was  not  yet  up,  and  that 
he  did  not  come  up  to  London  so  often  as  to 
be  in  a  hurry  to  quit  it  before  it  was  necessary. 
The  truth  is,  he  was  determined  to  stay  and 
push  his  fortune,  as  he  termed  it.  Shirley's 
presence  had  always  been  a  restraint  upon  him 
in  his  play,  and  he  persuaded  himself,  that  but 
for  that,  he  should  have  turned  to  much  better 
account  than  he  had  done  the  opportunities 
with  which  Fortune  had  favored  him.  As  to 
the  bill,  heavy  and  extravagant  as  it  was,  such 
was  his  confidence  in  the  inexhaustible  stores 
which  the  table  had  opened  to  him,  that  he 
regarded  it  with  indifference,  and  thought  it 
would  be  a  poor  policy  to  submit  to  the  paltry 
obligation  of  having  his  bill  at  an  hotel  paid 
for  him  by  another.  These  offers,  therefore, 
Edward  declined.  But  there  was  another  offer 
which  he  looked  for,  and  which  he  was  prepared 
to   accept.     This  was  an  invitation  to  Stanmorc 
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Park ;  and  finding  that  it  was  not  forthcoming, 
and  that  Shirley  seemed  likely  to  prove  as  ob- 
livious on  this  point  as  Marsham  had  been,  he 
ventured  to  say  that  he  hoped  he  should  himself, 
some  time  or  other,  find  an  opportunity  of  taking 
a  look  at  Worcestershire,  which  he  had  never 
seen.  Even  this  produced  no  more  from  Shirley 
than  a  wish,  that  if  he  did  come  that  way,  he 
would  not  forget  to  call  at  Stanmore  Park, — 
the  strong  emphasis  placed  on  the  contingency, 
intimating  as  clearly  as  possible,  that  the  in- 
vitation was  one  of  that  kind  which  the  giver 
expects  will  never  be   acted  upon. 

Altogether,  Edward  was  by  no  means  sorry 
for  Shirley's  departure.  The  latter,  with  the 
confidence  arising  from  the  possession  of  wealth, 
and  his  knowledge  of  the  comparative  poverty 
of  his  companion,  had  assumed  an  air  of  supe- 
riority, and  occasionally  used  the  office  of  a 
censor,  with  no  great  delicacy.  This  was  gal- 
ling enough,  especially  when  nothing  was  to  be 
gained  by  submitting  to  it.  Had  there  been 
any  hope  that  Shirley  would  use  his  influence 
in  his  favor,  or  open  his  purse  to  supply  his 
extravagances,  it  would  have  been  another 
matter.      But    Shirley  had   even  taken   pains  to 
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make    him   understand,    as   plainly  as   common 
civility  would   allow,   that   nothing   of  the   kind 
was  to   be  expected  from  him.     His  conduct  in 
this   respect   to  others,    the   sentiments   he   was 
continually  uttering,    and  the  delight  he  showed 
in    detecting    and   laughing   at   the  attempts  of 
those    who   endeavoured    to    make   use    of  him, 
confirmed     these     intimations,     and     convinced 
Edward  nothing  was  to   be  hoped  for  from  that 
quarter.      Still,    while   he   remained,    it   was  ne- 
cessary to    defer   to   him    on    many  points,    es- 
pecially in    regard   to    play.      Had   Edward   fol- 
lowed his    own    impulse   to   trust  Fortune  while 
she    seemed   in   the   humour,    and    increase   his 
risks  contrary  to  the  advice  of  his  more  cautious 
companion,  he  did  not  feel  at  all  sure  that  the 
latter  might  not  have  dropped  some  intimations 
regarding    the    mediocrity  of    his   circumstances 
in    the    society   to   which    he     had    introduced 
him.      Hitherto    it   seemed    taken    for    granted 
on   all    sides    that   he    was    a    young    man    of 
some  fortune,    a  presumption  greatly  favored  by 
his   apparent   intimacy  with  Shirley,    whose  dis- 
inclination to  associate  with   those,    "whose  ex- 
chequers lay  in  other  men's  purses,"   was  pretty 
well   known.      On   this  supposition   he   had  met 
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with  a  favorable  reception,  which  his  freedom 
in  play  and  frankness  of  manner  were  calcu- 
lated to  improve.  Still,  a  word  from  Shirley 
would  have  dissipated  all  these  favorable  cir- 
cumstances ;  and  hence,  seeing  he  had  already 
got  what  advantage  was  to  be  obtained  from 
him,  and  that  his  presence  only  imposed  an 
unpleasant  and  unprofitable  restraint,  Edward 
viewed  his  departure  with  any  thing  but  regret. 

His  first  care,  on  being  left  to  himself,  was  to 
take  an  account  of  his  resources  and  lay  down  a 
plan  of  action.  He  found  that,  after  discharging 
his  share  of  the  bill  up  to  that  time,  he  was  the 
possessor  of  four  hundred  and  twenty  pounds. 
Of  this  sum  he  had  brought  forty  with  him  up 
to  town,  and  fifty  had  been  contributed  by  his 
father ;  —  the  remainder,  amounting  to  three 
hundred  and  thirty,  besides  the  amount  of  his 
share  of  the  bill,  about  thirty  more  (they  had 
been  rather  more  than  a  week  in  town),  had 
been  derived  from  play.  With  this  sum  he 
might  discharge  all  his  debts  at  Cambridge,  with 
the  exception  of  Bolter's,  already  known  to  his 
father,  and  which  he  had  promised  to  pay. 
By  making  this  use  of  the  money,  and  returning 
immediately  to    "  The   Orchards/'    he  would   at 
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once  free  himself  from  all  difficulties,  and  start 
anew  in  life  upon  good  terms  with  his  father, 
and  with  eveiy  prospect  of  happiness.  For  a 
few  moments  he  entertained  the  proposition,  and 
his  hand  was  on  the  bell  with  the  purpose  of 
announcing  his  intended  departure.  But  the 
jncture  of  the  gaming-table,  with  its  piles  of  gold 
and  of  bank  notes,  rose  to  his  view.  He  re- 
collected that  on  a  single  night  he  had  at  one 
time  gained  no  less  than  six  hundred  pounds, 
and  though  that  amount  had  been  reduced  to 
less  than  one  half,  he  attributed  that  diminution 
to  the  timid  cautions  of  Shirley  which  had  pre- 
vented him  from  following  up  his  game.  Even 
under  these  disadvantages,  and  with  only  ninety 
pounds  to  begin  with,  he  had,  in  three  nights, 
realized  upwards  of  three  hundred  and  fifty. 
What  might  he  not  do  with  four  hundred  and 
twenty  by  remaining  a  few  weeks  in  London, 
unrestrained  by  Shirley's  presence  and  advice  ! 
What,  in  fact,  should  prevent  his  turning  his 
hundreds  into  thousands  !  As  this  idea  presented 
itself,  the  demon  of  play  took  possession  of  his 
soul.  His  thousands  were  multiplied  into  tens, 
— he  was  on  the  road  to  wealth, — Fortune  was 
at  hand,  if  he  had  but  courage  to  demand  her 
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favors,  which,  like  other  fair  ones,  she  reserved 
only  for  the  bold; — what  cowardice  to  draw  back 
now  that  he  was  within  the  temple !  He 
spurned  the  thought,  and  determined,  whether 
for  weal  or  woe,  to  pursue  the  path  he  had 
taken.  As  he  made  this  resolution,  he  flung 
from  him  the  bell-pull  which  he  still  retained 
in  his  hand.  The  violence  of  the  action  pro- 
duced a  peal  which  was  answered  on  the  instant 
by  a  waiter.  His  appearance  recalled  his  doubts 
and  waverings, — he  had  intended  to  summon 
him  to  give  orders  for  his  departure, — thoughts 
of  home,  of  his  father,  of  freedom  from  debt, 
and  of  a  happy  and  quiet  life  came  again  into 
his  mind,  and  once  more  he  stood  irresolute, 
wavering  in  the  very  balance  of  his  fate. 

"  Did  you  ring,  sir?"  said  the  servant,  finding 
he  did  not  speak. 

"  Yes,"  replied  Edward.  "  It  was  to  say  that 
— that  I  shall  dine  at  home — that  is  here,  at 
seven." 

"  Yes,  sir,"  returned  the  man.  "  Would  you 
like  to  see  the  carte,  sir." 

"  No,"  answered  Barrington.  "  I  leave  all  to 
the  chef.  Tell  him  to  have  a  handsome  dinner 
for   two.      If  Lord   Francis   Devereux   calls,    say 
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dinner  is  ordered  at  seven,  and  that  I  hope  he 
will  dine  with  me, — if  he  doesn't  call,  I  shall 
probably  see  him  in  the  Park/' 

"And  the  wines,  sir?"  said  the  waiter. 

"Champaign  and  Hermitage,  and  that  Rhine 
wine  of  yesterday.     I  forget  the  infernal  name." 

" Johannisberg,  sir?"  suggested  the  man. 

"  Ah  !  that  is  it, — a  beverage  for  a  prince  ;  — 
but  mind  they  are  all  well  iced," — and  taking  his 
hat  and  gloves,  Edward,  unwilling  to  trust  him- 
self longer  with  his  reflections,  rushed  down 
stairs  and  darted  into  the  street.  Passing  rapidly 
up  St.  James's,  he  turned  into  Piccadilly,  and 
mingled  in  the  gay  and  joyous  throng  which 
rolled  its  living  stream  onward  to  the  Park. 

Towards  the  hour  named  for  dinner,  he  re- 
turned to  the  hotel,  accompanied  by  Lord  Francis 
Devereux,  whom,  as  he  had  anticipated,  he  had 
encountered  in  the  Park. 

"  Devilish  fortunate  I  met  you,"  said  his  lord- 
ship, throwing  himself  upon  the  sofa  as  they 
entered  the  apartment  in  which  they  were  to 
dine;  "there  is  scarcely  a  soul  comes  to  the  club, 
and  I  should  have  had  nothing  for  it,  but  to 
dine  with  my  aunt,  old  Lady  Killigrew." 

"  But  if  you  are  expected,  hadn't  you  better 
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send  a  servant  to  say  you  are  unavoidably  pre- 
vented from  going?"  asked  Edward. 
'  "Oh,  no,"  replied  his  lordship;  "no  sort  of 
necessity  for  all  that,  —  I  didn't  positively  say 
I  would  go, — and  if  I  did,  they  wouldn't  wait, — 
no  one  cares  whether  I  go  or  not, — that's  one 
advantage  we  younger  brothers  have." 

"  And  you  should  have  some,"  observed  Ed- 
ward,—  "it  is  a  cursed  hard  thing  to  see  an 
elder  brother  walk  off  with  thirty  thousand 
a-year,  while  you  have  scarcely  three  hundred." 

"Why  yes,  it  is,"  returned  his  lordship, — "if 
you  look  at  it  in  that  light,  and  I  should  be 
devilish  sore  on  the  point,  if  I  wasn't  next  to 
Fred.  You  see,  if  any  thing  happens  to  him, — 
and  he  has  been  deuced  seedy  these  two  years,  — 
I  step  in  for  the  earldom." 

"  But  your  other  brothers  ! "  said  Edward. 

"Oh!  they  must  look  out  for  themselves, — 
and  very  able  they  are  to  do  it,  too,"  replied 
the  noble  lord.  "Just  try  them  in  anything, — 
a  bet  on  the  Derby,  a  turn  at  hazard,  a  game 
at  piquet,  or  billiards,  or  any  thing  else  in  a 
quiet  way, — and  see  if  they  don't  teach  you  a 
wrinkle." 

"Still,    I   can't   imagine,"  said  Edward,  "how 
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you,  with  your  rank,  contrive  to  do  with  three 
hundred  a-year." 

"  Do  ! "  repeated  his  lordship,  "do!  What  do 
you  mean?  Do  you  suppose,  because  I  didn't 
bore  myself  with  mathematics  at  Trinity,  that* 
therefore,  I  studied  magic  ?  Do !  what  should 
I  do  with  it,  except  buy  gloves  and  pay  my 
tiger  !  Do  !  I  could  never  do  at  all,  if  it  wasn't 
for  my  little  milliner/' 

" Milliner!"  exclaimed  Edward.  "What  on 
earth  do  you  want  with  a  milliner?" 

"  Want ! "  cried  his  lordship,  "  why  every 
thing, — at  least  I  should  without  her; — but  you 
live  too  much  in  the  country,  Ned,  to  be 
aware  of  the  improvements  of  the  age.  You 
are  not  up  to  the  march  of  intellect  yet. 
You  think  of  a  milliner  only  in  connection  with 
caps,  laces,  band-boxes  and  ribbands, — but  my 
little  milliner  unites  half  a  dozen  professions  to 
her  ostensible  occupation, — lets  apartments  fur- 
nished in  the  first  style, — supplies  you  with 
wine  from  her  own  cellars, — discounts  bills, — 
buys  annuities,  —  deals  in  post-obits,  and  if  you 
are  a  fellow  of  any  feather,  will  become  your 
banker,  without  any  security,  for  the  trifling 
consideration  of  forty  per  cent." 
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"The   devil!"    ejaculated   Edward. 

"  Aye,  and  a  very  pretty  devil  she  is  too/'  said 
his  lordship.  "Til  introduce  you  there  some 
night, — you  needn't  be  afraid  for  your  society, — 
you'll  meet  with  nothing  less  than  crack  Colonels, 
M.  P.'s,  and  honorables.  I  offered  to  take 
Shirley  there,  but  he  is  so  devilish  nice, — but 
here  comes  the  soup, — famous  cuisine  here, — 
the  best  I  know  in  town, — capital  wines  too, 
— nothing  like  them  at  any  of  the  clubs, — no 
madeira,  I  see, — people  don't  drink  it  now, — 
but  I   never  dine  without  it." 

The  absent  wine  was  immediately  ordered, 
and  Edward  and  his  companion  addressed  them- 
selves to  the  serious  business  of  dining,  with 
the  earnest  air  of  men  who  have  purposely 
avoided  injuring  their  appetites  by  breaking  the 
long  fast  between  breakfast  and  a  late  dinner 
with  luncheon.  Nothing  worthy  of  record  fell 
from  them,  while  so  engaged,  except  a  rather 
learned  description  by  his  lordship  of  a  sur- 
passing dish  of  Ravioli,  which,  he  said,  in  its 
native  country  was  deemed  to  be  of  so  exqui- 
site a  nature,  as  to  be  not  unfrequently  de- 
nominated Angeolottij  meaning  thereby  a  dish 
fit  for  angels.     Edward  listened   to   the  descrip- 
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tion  without  once  opening  his  mouth,  except 
to  swallow  the  delicious  morceaux  upon  which 
his  companion  was  descanting,  which  he  did 
so  effectually,  that  the  latter  found  at  the  end 
of  his  discourse,  that  the  dish  had  disappeared 
while  he  had  been  talking  about  it. 

While  at  dinner  Edward  drank  freely  of 
champaign,  and  its  exhilirating  effects  were 
visible  in  the  elevation  of  his  spirits.  After  the 
cloth  was  removed,  burgundy  and  hermitage 
succeeded,  and  Edward,  who  still  continued  to 
drink,  pressed  the  wine  upon  his  companion. 
Lord  Francis,  however,  after  a  few  glasses,  ab- 
solutely declined  to  take  any  more. 

"Ah  !  I  see  how  it  is,"  cried  Edward,  observ- 
ing the  moderation  of  his  companion,  so  unusual 
to  him,  —  "you   are   afraid  .to   trust   yourself  in 

Square  with  a  fair  allowance  of  wine  in 

you/' 

"  Why,  it  wouldn't  be  very  wise/'  replied  his 
lordship;  —  "there  are  some  long-headed  fellows 
there  I  am  no  match  for  at  any  time  ; — it  would 
be  sheer  madness  to  meet  them  after  throwing 
over-board  the  little  ballast  I  usually  carry. 
There  are  St.  John,  and  Colville,  and  Drum- 
mond,  and  half-a-dozen  more " 
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"But  do  they  never  drink?"  interrupted  Ed- 
ward. 

"Yes,"  returned  his  lordship,  "like  fishes, — 
water, — the  pure  element, — nothing  more." 

"And  do  you  recommend  that  course?"  in- 
quired Edward. 

"Not  indiscriminately,"  answered  his  com- 
panion. "  Courage  is  as  necessary  in  play,  as  in 
love  or  in  war.  Some  men  are  ruined  by  caution, 
as  others  by  rashness  If  you  possess  the  real, 
actual  3  o'clock  in  the  morning  courage,  as 
Napoleon  called  it, — a  courage  always  equal  to 
itself,  independent  of  all  exciting  causes,  and 
capable  of  making  its  calculations,  and  acting 
upon  them  under  any  circumstances, — why,  then, 
you  had,  perhaps,  better  drink  water; — but,  if 
you  haven't  that, — and  it  is  of  no  use  to  pretend 
to  it  if  you  haven't, — water  won't  do  for  you, — 
it  will  pale  your  blood  too  much,  and  you  will 
draw  back  at  the  very  moment  when  Fortune 
is  about  to  crown  you  with  victory  and — gold." 

"And  in  my  case?"  said  Edward,  inquiringly. 

"You  have  had  wine  enough,  to  say  the  least," 
returned  his  erudite  companion.  "  Whether 
water  would  now  be  of  service  is  questionable  ; 
but  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  virtue  of  the  cool 
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night  air.  Let  us  stroll  quietly  towards  the 
square,  and  take  a  few  turns  before  going  in,  — 
a  little  reflection,  too,  will  do  you  good.  Nothing 
better  than  thinking  before  playing.  It's  like 
standing  to  look  at  a  cold  bath  before  making 
the  plunge, — it  cools  one's  blood  amazingly/' 

In  compliance  with  this  suggestion,  Edward 
and  his  companion  descended  to  the  street,  and 
walked  towards  the  square.  After  an  hour's 
promenade,  at  the  end  of  which,  as  Lord  Francis 
had  predicted,  Edward  found  that  the  temporary 
excitement  produced  by  the  champaign  had  con- 
siderably abated,  they  entered  the  house.  The 
hour  was  still  early  for  the  votaries  of  Fortune, — 
barely  eleven  o'clock,  and  few  had  yet  assembled. 
Edward  had  been  remarked  by  several  of  the 
most  constant  frequenters  of  the  place  as  having 
exhibited  an  eager  disposition  for  play.  He  was 
believed,  too,  as  before  observed,  to  be,  if  not  a 
man  of  fortune  himself,  at  all  events,  connected 
with  a  wealthy  family.  His  arrival,  therefore, 
threw  increased  spirit  into  the  small  circle  sur- 
rounding the  table. 

The  conversation  of  Lord  Francis  had,  how- 
ever, awakened  his  caution,  and  after  a  few 
moderate   ventures,    in    most    of  which   he   was 
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successful,  he  retired,  and  mixed  in  conversation 
with  different  parties  who  were  now  gradually 
arriving,  and  filling  the  rooms. 

"  Ah  !  Barrington  !  my  dear  fellow,  glad  to  see 
you, — you  found  my  card  at  your  hotel, — should 
have  called  before, — but,  really,  what  with  com- 
mittees, deputations  from  constituents,  and  these 
eternal  debates,  one  really  hasn't  time  to  attend 
to  the  common  decencies  of  life.  Lady  Rudigar 
told  me  to  say  she  will  be  happy  to  see  you 
any  day  in  Grosvenor  Place, — close  to  the  Park, 
you  know, — quite  convenient  for  looking  in,  in 
your  morning's  ride, — always  somebody  there." 

This  address  proceeded  from  a  portly-looking 
person  turned  of  fifty,  whose  clear,  unwrinkled 
front,  and  confidence  of  manner,  slightly  touched 
with  hastiness,  announced  him  as  one  of  those 
favorites  of  Fortune  to  whom  she  comes  "  with 
both  hands  full."  Such,  indeed,  was  Sir  Felix 
Rudigar,  who,  in  early  life,  had  inherited  an 
ample  estate  and  a  baronetcy  from  his  father, 
to  whom  he  had  been  further  indebted  for  one 
of  those  sound  constitutions,  which  preserve  their 
vigour  in  the  midst  of  the  dissipations  of  the 
town  as  freshly  as  in  the  bracing  air  of  their 
native  fields. 
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"I  don't  see  your  friend,  Shirley/'  continued 
the  baronet.     "  He'll  be  here  to-night,  of  course." 

"  No,  indeed,  Sir  Felix,"  replied  Edward;  "he 
left  town  this  morning." 

"  This  morning  ! "  repeated  the  baronet ;  — 
"  very  odd  they  didn't  tell  me  that  at  the  hotel. 
He  didn't  say  what  called  him  into  the  country  ?" 

"  No  :  he  merely  mentioned  business  generally, 
but  did  not  say  what." 

"  Ah  !  I  see  it  all  now, — close  fellow, — he  has 
found  out  that  the  dissolution  is  decided  on,  and 
he  has  gone  down  to  prepare  for  the  election. 
It  has  been  whispered  about  these  ten  days, — 
sure  of  it  now,  for  Shirley  never  makes  a  chance 
move." 

At  this  moment  a  tall  young  man,  dressed 
in  the  highest  style  of  fashion,  with  an  air  of 
conscious  importance,  confirmed  by  the  empresse- 
ment  with  which  he  was  addressed  by  several 
individuals,  was  seen  advancing  towards  the 
spot  where  Sir  Felix  was  standing. 

"Ah!  ah!  we  shall  have  it  now, — and  from 
head-quarters,  too,"  whispered  Sir  Felix,  —  "that's 
Lord  William,  second  son  to  the  Premier, — knows 
as  much,  they  say,  as  if  he  were  in  the  cabinet 
himself.     How  do  you  do  my  lord  ?" 
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"  Thank  you,  Sir  Felix,  —  the  very  man  I 
wished  to  see, — a  word  in  your  ear,  Sir  Felix, 
— the  dissolution  will  take  place  next  week." 

"Thank  you,  my  lord, — guessed  as  much, — 
Shirley  was  off  this  morning,  and  I  must  follow 
as  quick  as  I  can/' 

"Pardon  me,  —  not  a  step,  Sir  Felix, — the 
Education  Bill  comes  on  for  the  second  reading 
on  Friday,  —  and  that  must  be  earned,  —  I  came 
here  from  the  Home  Secretary  expressly  to  see 
you.  He  says  the  opposition  will  muster  very 
strong,  and  that  unless  we  whip  in  hard  his  bill 
will  be  thrown  out." 

"Serve  him  right,  too, — begging  your  pardon, 
my  lord,"  cried  the  irate  Sir  Felix.  "Does  he 
think  I  am  to  lose  my  election  to  save  his  bill  ? 
What  the  devil  did  he  bring  it  in  for?  People 
are  very  well  as  they  are,  if  he  would  but  let 
things  alone." 

"But,  my  dear  Sir  Felix,"  said  the  depreca- 
ting Lord  William, —  "we  cant  let  things  alone. 
At  least,  if  we  do,  others  wont, — if  we  don't 
educate  people  through  the  church,  the  dissenters 
will  do  it  for  us, — and  where  shall  we  be  then  ? 
The  truth  is,  the  mischief  was  done  long  ago, 
and  we  have  ourselves   to  thank  for  it ;  — those 
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Sunday-Schools  were  the  beginning  of  the  evil, 
— knowledge  is  like  water, — once  let  in  a  little, 
and  your  barriers  will  soon  be  forced.  If  we 
could  get  back  again  to  the  good  old  times,  I 
wouldn't  allow  so  much  as  a  horn -book  in  a 
village, — indeed,  it  is  not  at  all  clear  to  me, 
that  the  reformation  itself  did  any  good, — 
people  were  never  better  employed  than  in 
counting  their  beads." 

"Eh!  what  the  devil!"  exclaimed  the  baro- 
net,— "what!  go  back  to  the  Pope  and  the 
mass,  and  fire  and  faggots,  and  all  that  kind 
of  thing !  — it  almost  makes  one's  blood  run 
cold  to  think  of  it, — yet  I  am  told  they  were 
veiy  quiet  people  in  those  days, — really  I  hardly 
know  what  to  say  to  it, — there  is  a  great  deal 
more  in  it  that  some  people  think  for, — only 
I  am  afraid   it  is  rather  too  late  now." 

"I  fear  so  too,"  resumed  his  lordship;  "at 
all  events  we  may  take  a  leaf  still  out  of  the 
book  of  the  Catholics,  and  insist,  if  any  thing 
is  to  be  taught,  it  shall  be  taught  in  our  own 
way.  The  next  thing  to  stopping  it  altogether, 
is  to  get  it  into  our  own  hands, — and  then  if 
people  learn  too  much,  why,  it  is  our  own 
fault,— that's   all." 
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"But  if  the  schools  are  once  established,  and 
the  whole  apparatus  set  going,  how  will  you 
prevent  their  getting  this  knowledge  you  speak 
of?"   asked   Sir  Felix. 

"By  occupying  their  time  with  other  things, 
— nothing  so  easy.  For  instance,  is  history  to 
be  taught? — very  well,  let  it  be  the  history 
of  the  Jews, — any  thing  but  that  of  their  own 
country.  Again,  is  it  geography? — give  them 
the  Holy  Land; — let  them  know  as  much  as 
they  like  of  Joppa  and  Jericho,  only  take  care 
they  know  nothing  of  Glasgow,  or  Birmingham, 
or  Manchester, — nothing,  in  short,  of  England. 
Add  to  this  two  or  three  hours  a-day  spent 
in  learning  the  catechism  and  the  thirty-nine 
articles  by  heart,  and  trying  to  understand 
what  is  meant  by  grace,  predestination,  election, 
and  other  theological  niceties  ;  and  I  think  we 
shall  succeed  in  producing  a  very  harmless 
measure.  The  country  gentlemen  may  then 
sleep  in  peace,  as  far  as  any  apprehensions 
founded  on  the  increasing  knowledge  of  the 
people  are  concerned, — and,  what  is  of  far 
greater  consequence,"  added  the  speaker,  very 
impressively,  forgetting  he  was  not  then  in  the 
house,    "we   may  hope,  under  God's  blessing,  to 
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maintain  that  sound  morality,  that  honest  re- 
spect for  religion  and  rank  and  station,  for 
which  the  people  of  this  country  have  always 
been  so  nobly  distinguished/' 

"  Fore  gad  !  my  lord,  you  speak  like  an  oracle/' 
said  Sir  Felix,  evidently  impressed  by  the  so- 
lemnity with  which  the  last  sentence  was  ut- 
tered. "  It  is  really  quite  consoling  to  see  a 
young  man  of  your  rank  in  these  times  devote 
himself  so  heartily  to  the  service  of  morality 
and  religion.  It  is  a  proof  to  me  that  old 
England  will  be  old  England  still, — and  that's 
a  comfort.  But  where  is  Barrinffton  ?  Ah !  at 
the  table,  I  see; — will  you  come  and  see  the 
play,   my  lord?" 

"Not  just  now,  thank  you.  I  shall  look  in 
again  shortly.  We  may  count  on  you  then, 
Sir  Felix,  for  the   division?      By  the   bye,    Lord 

M ,    told  me  to   say,    in  case  I    saw   you, 

that  the  cometcy  in  the  12th.  has  been  re- 
served for  your  nephew.  Some  others  will  be 
disappointed; — but  in  these  times  we  like  to 
see  officers  connected  with  the  rank  and  wealth 
of  the  country." 

During  this  conversation,  Edward,  who  never 
joined  in  any  thing  that  bore  even  an  approach 
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to  the  serious,  had  gone  over  to  the  table. 
It  was  now  surrounded  by  several  men  who 
were  accustomed  to  play  high,  and  large  sums 
were  changing  hands  with  great  rapidity.  A 
greater  excitement  than  usual  prevailed  among 
the  by-standers.  Edward  caught  the  feeling, 
and  made  some  ventures.  His  usual  good 
fortune  prevailed,  and  as  he  left  his  money  on 
the  board,  it  soon  increased  to  a  considerable 
sum.  Had  he  possessed  the  coolness  and  mo- 
deration of  Shirley,  he  might  at  one  time  have 
retired  the  winner  of  nearly  eighteen  hundred 
pounds ;  or  had  he  reduced  his  stake  to  one 
half,  he  might  have  been  able  to  meet  a 
change  of  Fortune ;  and  even  if  she  continued 
against  him,  he  might  still  have  left  off  a 
considerable  gainer,  or  at  all  events,  when  he 
was  reduced  to  the  sum  with  which  he  had 
entered.  But  the  fever  of  play  was  on  him. 
He  determined  to  make  the  most  of  the  run  in 
his  favor,  and  not  to  baulk  his  fortune.  He 
persevered,  and  was  still  successful.  The  sum 
now  before  him  was  so  large  that  even  his  rash- 
ness was  startled.  Prudence  stepped  in  to  his 
rescue,  and  whispered  it  was  madness  to  continue 
any  longer.     He   laid  his   hand   upon   the   heap 
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of  gold  and  notes,  and  was  in  the  act  of  clearing 
it  off,  when  the  director  asked  if  he  would  not 
try  another  turn,  and  carry  away  the  double. 
Edward  consented,  and  relinquished  his  hold, — 
the  card  was  turned,  —  the  bank  won,  —  and 
the  next  moment  he  saw  himself  stripped,  not 
only  of  all  his  winnings,  but  of  his  last  sovereign. 
The  by-standers  looked  at  each  other  for  a  mo- 
ment,—  a  smile  and  a  slight  murmur  went  round 
the  circle  as  Edward  broke  through  it  to  make 
way  for  some  other  victim,  and  the  next  moment 
he  was  forgotten.  As  he  retired,  he  encountered 
the  glance   of  Lord   Francis,  who   consoled   him 

by  observing,    "  What  a  d d   fool  you  were  ! 

I  knew  you  had  stayed  too  long/' 

Edward  retired  to  the  refreshment-room,  where 
he  swallowed,  in  rapid  succession,  several  bumpers 
of  madeira.  The  wine  failed  of  producing  its 
usual  exhilirating  effects.  He  repeated  the  dose, 
but  still  his  spirits  rose  not.  In  a  short  time, 
however,  he  felt  its  potency,  —  but  it  afforded 
him  no  relief, — no  mitigation  of  the  dreadful 
weight  which  pressed  upon  him.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  seemed  to  inflame  his  spirits,  and  drive 
him  to  a  savage  desperation.  He  wished  to 
return  to  the  table,  and  compel  Fortune  to  restore 
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his  losses,  or  to  complete  his  ruin.  To  do  so, 
however,  it  was  necessary  to  obtain  a  fresh  supply 
of  money.  He  had  brought  with  him  from  the 
hotel  every  sovereign  he  had  in  London.  The 
bank  at  the  table  would,  he  knew,  make  no 
advance  to  one  who  was  almost  an  entire 
stranger.  Lord  Francis  was  the  only  person  in 
the  room  whom  he  could  ask  for  a  loan,  and 
the  only  hope  of  his  being  able  to  advance  him 
any  thing,  was  in  the  chance  of  his  having  been 
successful  himself  during  the  evening.  Faint  as 
the  hope  was,  it  was  the  only  one  left  to  him. 
He  rose,  and  went  in  search  of  his  lordship, 
but  he  was  no  where  to  be  seen. 

Disappointed  in  this  last  resource,  Edward 
descended  to  the  hall,  and  left  the  house.  It 
was  a  brilliant  night,  and  to  a  mind  unfevered 
with  the  accursed  desire  for  play,  and  the 
fiendish  passions  excited  by  the  losses  it  had 
provoked,  the  glorious  spectacle  of  the  "starry 
host/'  glowing  in  the  deep  azure  of  the  heavens, 
would  have  brought  those  calm  and  better 
thoughts  which  such  a  vision  is  calculated  to 
inspire.  But  to  Edward  the  beauty  of  Paradise 
itself  would  have  brought  no  charm.  He  gazed 
for  a  moment,   indeed,  on  the  celestial  pageant 
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as  he  stood  upon  the  steps  at  the  door,  but  it 
was  in  total  unconsciousness  of  its  beauty.  The 
coolness  of  the  night-air,  however,  felt  grateful 
to  his  fevered  and  throbbing  temples,  and  he 
resolved  to  take  a  few  turns  in  the  square,  before 
going  to  his  hotel.  But  at  this  moment  the  door 
opened,  and  Lord  Francis,  accompanied  by  two 
other  young  men,  came  out  of  the  house.  The 
former,  seeing  Edward,  introduced  him  to  his 
friends,  and  insisted  upon  his  going  home  with 
them  to  sup.  Barrington,  who  a  moment  before 
was  irresolute  what  course  he  should  pursue, 
and  had  no  great  desire  to  be  left  to  himself, 
readily  accepted  this  invitation.  They  found  a 
brilliant  entertainment  already  prepared  for  them. 
His  new  friends  rallied  Edward  for  his  want  of 
courage  in  cowering  before  his  ill-luck.  They 
predicted,  that  Fortune,  if  he  persevered,  would 
soon  smile  upon  him  again,  and  in  the  mean 
time  recommended  him  to  regain  his  spirits  in 
the  champaign  punch  which  was  freely  circu- 
lating. He  followed  their  advice,  and  with 
such  success,  that  in  a  short  time  he  was  able 
to  banter  in  his  turn,  and  to  laugh  at  his  own 
reverses.  After  a  time,  one  of  the  young  men 
swore   that    drinking    by   itself  was   slow  work, 
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and  called  for  hazard.  The  rest  seconded  the 
motion  with  a  shout.  The  dice  came, — the 
glasses  were  re-filled,  — with  flashing  eves,  and 
voices  half-wild  with  excitement,  the  young  men 
shouted  out  the  various  turns  of  fortune,  which 
■were  received  with,  screams  of  exultation,  delight, 
and  frenzy ;  — nor  did  these  orgies  end  until 
some  hours  after  the  day-light  had  glared  in 
upon  this  scene  of  dissipation  and  madness. 


CHAPTER    XIII. 

It  was  half-past  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
of  that  day  before  Edward  Barrington  staggered 
out  of  his  bedchamber  to  breakfast,  which  was 
laid  in  an  adjoining  room.  His  condition  at 
that  moment  was  certainly  not  very  enviable. 
He  was  paying  the  usual  penalties  of  excess. 
His  temples  throbbed  with  the  violence  of  the 
head-ache  which  tortured  him, — his  eyes  were 
heavy  and  blood-shot, — a  feverish  heat  tingled 
in  his  veins,  and  rendered  his  hand  so  tremu- 
lous, that  he  could  scarcely  convey  the  tea- 
cup to  his  lips.  But  this  was  nothing, — a 
bottle  of  seltzer  water,  and  a  gallop  through 
the  fresh  bracing  air  of  the  country,  would  re- 
pair that  evil,  and  set  all  right  again  by  the 
evening.  The  real  woe  was  in  his  own  reflec- 
tions. He  recollected  perfectly  what  had  oc- 
curred   in   the   first   part    of  the    night    in   the 
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square;   and  that  recollection  was  madness.     To 
think  that  at  one  time  he  was  master  of  eighteen 
hundred    pounds  !  —  that   there  it   lay  upon   the 
table   before   him,    and   that   nothing   prevented 
his   taking    it    away  but    his    own    doltish    in- 
fatuation,— nay,    that   he    had    once   even    laid 
his    hand    upon    it    to    carry    it    off,     and    had 
changed   his  resolution    at  the  word  of   the   op- 
posite   party,  —  the    very   reason   why  he   ought 
to    have    persevered   in   it !      The    whole    scene 
flashed  back  vividly  upon  him, — the  turning  up 
of    the  fatal    card,  —  the    blow    he   felt    at    the 
sight,    as   if  the   issues  of  his   life's   blood  were 
stopped    at    the    moment, — the    coolness    with 
which   the    director   swept    the   money  into    his 
treasury,  —  and  the  half-smile  which  broke  from 
the  circle  as  he  retired  from  the  table!     There 
it   all   was,  —  the    room,  —  the    company, —  even 
the  very  furniture, — how  could  the  last  interest 
him    at    such   a   moment? — yet    he    recollected 
noticing  the  elaborately-carved  work  of  the  back 
of  the  sofa  on  which  he  had  thrown  himself — 
so  strangely  will  the    mind  sometimes  fix    upon 
trifles   in   the   midst  of  terrible   events.     Reflec- 
tion was   torture.      Edward   rose   from   his   seat, 
and   paced   the   room   in   the  impatience    of  his 
Vol.  hi.  h 
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agony.  As  lie  passed  the  glass,  his  eye  caught 
a  glance  of  his  pale  and  haggard  features.  He 
stopjied,  —  shook  his  clenched  fist  at  his  own 
semblance, — reviled  it  as  fool,  dolt,  and  idiot, 
and  with  uplifted  hands  called  down  curses  on 
its  head,  till  suddenly  startled  at  his  own  ma- 
niacal appearance,  he  recoiled,  horror-struck,  from 
the  spot,    and  fell  exhausted  on  the  sofa. 

Of  the  latter  part  of  the  night,  —  or  rather 
the  morning, — he  had  but  an  indistinct  remem- 
brance. That  he  had  drunk  hard  he  felt,  and 
something  he  recollected  of  cards  and  dice,  but 
whether  he  had  gained  or  lost  he  knew  not. 
It  was  a  vision  of  a  wild  revel,  and  the  laughs 
and  shouts  of  his  companions  still  rang  in  his 
ears.  Feeling  for  his  purse,  to  see  what  it  yet 
contained,  he  pulled  out  with  it  a  small  piece 
of  crumpled  paper,  which  he  was  about  to  con- 
sign to  the  fire,  thinking  it  the  bill  of  some 
dunning  tradesman,  when,  curiosity  leading  him 
to  unrol  it,  he  found  written  upon  it,  in  an 
unsteady,  scrawling  hand,  the  following  cha- 
racters :  — 

"I.  0.  U.  thirty  pounds. 

"Henry  Drummond/' 
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At  first,  he  could  hardly  comprehend  how  he 
came  possessed  of  this  document ;  but,  the  paper 
assisting  his  memory,  he  recollected  that  pen 
and  ink  had  been  introduced,  and  that  similar 
notes  had  been  made  and  passed  from  hand  to 
hand.  Upon  this  he  searched  to  see  if  he  had 
any  others  ;  and  upon  examining  the  waist- 
coat he  had  worn  the  night  before,  he  found 
two  more  in  the  pockets.  One  was  from  Lord 
Francis,  for  twenty  pounds,  and  the  other  from 
a  Mr.  Colville,  for  forty.  From  his  lordship  he 
knew  he  should  not  get  a  penny.  The  others 
would,  of  course,  pay.  Together  they  would 
bring  him  seventy  pounds.  This  would  enable 
him  to  pay  his  bill  at  the  hotel,  and  leave  him 
enough  to  try  his  fortune  once  more,  after  put- 
ting aside  sufficient  to  carry  him  down  to  "  The 
Orchards/'  in  case  he  should  be  again  unsuc- 
cessful. With  the  sanguine  spirit  of  a  gambler, 
he  caught  eagerly  at  this  chance  of  retrieving 
his  affairs  ;  and  so  accessible  is  youth  to  hope, 
even  after  the  sternest  lessons,  that  he  speedily 
recovered  his  spirits,  and  turned  with  good  heart, 
and  some  little  appetite,  to  his  breakfast. 

While  so  engaged,  several  smart  taps  from 
a    cane   on   the    door    announced   a   visitor,    and 

Vol.  hi.  h  2 
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immediately  after  Lord  Francis  Devereux  en- 
tered. 

"  Ah  !  Barrington,"  cried  his  lordship ;  "  what ! 
not  done  with  the  Bohea  yet  ?  That's  not  the 
way  you  did  things  at  Cambridge, — to  be  sure, 
it  was  rather  a  severe  night ;  but  I  have  seen 
you  in  the  saddle  again,  after  a  much  harder 
bout,  long  before  this  hour/' 

"Oh!"  replied  Edward,  "I  shall  be  well 
enough  by  and  bye, — I  am  half  a  man  already. 
A  gallop  to  Wormwood  Scrubs  will  set  me  all 
right, — and  if  you'll  dine  with  me  here  to-night 
at  eight,  I'll  show  you  I  have  lost  nothing  of 
what  I  was." 

"Well,  I  am  glad  to  see  you  show  such  a 
spirit,"  observed  Lord  Francis, — "and  yet  after 
your  losses  last  night  ! " 

"  Oh  !  as  for  that,"  said  Edward,  trying  to 
rally  his  courage,  "I  never  look  back, — what 
is  done  is  done,  and  can't  be  helped, — lose  to-day 
and  win  to-morrow, — we  must  all  give  and  take, 
— my  turn  will  come  again  soon." 

"To  be  sure,"  rejoined  his  lordship,  —  "that's 
just  the  proper  view  to  take  of  it.  By  the  bye, 
we  had  a  meeting  this  morning  at  Colville's 
chambers,  in  the  Albany,  —  everybody  there  but 
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you, —  and  we  agreed  to  make  Friday  settling- 
day.  This  is  Tuesday,  so  it  gives  three  days 
to  prepare, — we  are  to  meet  at  his  chambers 
again  on  that  day,  at  5  o'clock,  and  settle  every- 
thing,— that  will  suit  you,  I  hope?" 

"  Oh  !  yes/'  returned  Edward,  "  perfectly 
well ;  though,  by  the  way,  as  I  am  from  home, 
and,  of  course,  want  money  at  an  hotel,  perhaps 
Drummond  and  Colville  would  have  no  objection 
to  give  me  the  cash  at  once  for  these  I.  0.  U/s, — 
both  trifles,  —  one  for  thirty,  and  the  other  forty  ; 
—  or,  what  will  be  a  shorter  way,  perhaps  your 
little  milliner,  as  you  call  her,  can  discount 
them  for  me, — and  while  she  is  about  it,  she 
may  as  well  throw  in  your  twenty,    you  know." 

"  Stop  a  little,  my  good  fellow,"  interposed 
his  lordshij),  —  "you  are  in  much  too  great  a 
hurry.  Before  we  cash  these  trifles,  as  you  call 
them,  it  is  usual  first  to  have  a  settlement  and 
agree  upon  the  balance,  —  that  is  what  we  meet 
for  on  Friday,  —  and  when  the  balance  is  declared, 
the  different  parties,  of  course,  give  their  cheque 
at  once  for  any  amount  that  stands  against  them. 
As  to  Colville,  or  Drummond,  or  myself,  or  any- 
body else,  forking  out  to  you,  unless  I  am 
cursedly  mistaken,    it   is  you  who  will   have   to 
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do  so  to  most,  if  not  all  of  us.  I  never  saw  a 
fellow  persevere  as  you  did  against  such  an  in- 
fernal  run  of  ill-luck." 

"Ill-luck  J"  repeated  Edward,  in  visible  con- 
sternation. "  I  persevere  !  — why,  what  do  you 
mean  V 

"Mean!"  responded  Lord  Francis,  —  "what 
do  you  mean?—  didn't  you  just  now  refer  to  it 
yourself,  and  treat  it  with  such  philosophic  in- 
difference ?  S 'death !  you  must  have  a  plaguy 
short  memory." 

"I  alluded,  of  course/'  replied  Edward,  "to 
my  losses  in  the  square/' 

"  I  don't  see  why  of  course,"  retorted  his 
lordship,  —  "those  you  paid  on  the  spot,  and  I 
should  imagine  the  engagements  undischarged, — 
the  I.  0.  XL's,  in  fact,  — would  be  a  subject  of 
much  greater  anxiety." 

"  My  I.  0.  U/s  !"  repeated  Edward,  in  alarm. 
"Do  you  mean  to  say,  then,  that  I  gave  any 
last  night?" 

"  I  tell  you  what,  Barrington,"  said  his  lord- 
ship, looking  very  serious,  "you  had  better  be 
cautious  how  you  speak  on  such  subjects.  I 
know  that  when  in  town  you  have  formerly 
associated  with  some  very  snobbish  characters,  — 
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among  them,  perhaps,  such  sort  of  doubts  may 
pass  j  but  let  me  tell  you,  that  in  the  society 
you  are  now  in,  such  things  are  not  allowed,  and 
the  utterance  of  any  doubt  of  the  kind  would 
damn  you  at  once.  I  advise  you  to  wait  quietly 
till  Friday, — see  what  others  have  against  you, — 
show  what  you  hold  on  the  other  side, — strike 
the  balance,  and  give  a  cheque  for  the  amount 
at  once.  You'll  find  that  the  shortest  and  the 
best  way  of  finishing  the  business.  It  will  take 
a  round  sum,  however,  I  believe,  to  do  it.  We 
made  a  rough  sort  of  estimate  of  what  the 
balance  against  you  would  be,  and  put  it  down  at 
six  or  seven  hundred.  Fortunately  for  you,  we 
didn't  play  high,  or  your  losses  would  have  been 
enormous  ;  you  would  run  a  muck.  I  did  all  I 
could  to  stop  you, — but  it  was  of  no  use, — the 
devil  himself  might  have  been  in  you.  However, 
as  you  said  before,  better  luck  another  time, — 
and  I  dare  say  you'll  make  it  up  again  before 
long.  But  get  into  your  saddle  as  soon  as  you 
can,  —  you  are  looking  confoundedly  seedy, — and 
a  gallop  will  do  you  all  the  good  in  the  world. 
I  have  some  engagements  that  will  occupy  me 
all  the  afternoon,  but  I  will  be  with  you  to 
dinner  by  eight." 
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When  lie  was  gone,  Edward  dressed,  and 
proceeded  to  a  livery  stable  keeper's  in  the 
neighbourhood.  Here  he  selected  one  of  the 
best  horses  in  the  stable,  and  mounting,  rode 
swiftly  into  the  country.  The  rapidity  of  the 
exercise,  and  the  bracing  effects  of  the  fresh 
air,  effected  wonders  in  restoring  the  tone  of 
his  nerves,  disordered  by  the  dissipation  of  the 
preceding  night,  and  the  paroxysms  he  had 
undergone  in  the  morning.  They  did  more. 
In  the  course  of  his  ride,  the  idea  flashed 
across  his  mind  that  he  might  possibly  extri- 
cate himself  from  his  present  dilemma  by  the 
aid  of  Lord  Francis's  little  milliner.  She  dealt, 
he  recollected,  in  bonds  and  post-obits,  and 
discounted  bills  for  gentlemen  who  happened 
to  be  incommoded  by  the  prevalent  complaint 
of  a  want  of  ready  cash.  What  could  he  do 
better  than  apply  to  her?  Lord  Francis  would, 
of  course,  introduce  him  as  his  friend.  In  fact, 
he  had  promised  to  do  so.  By  her  means  he 
might  not  only  be  enabled  to  discharge  his 
debts  of  honor,  but  be  put  into  a  condition 
to  recover  his  affairs.  The  plan  seemed  so 
feasible  that  his  sanguine  spirits  rose  at  once 
to    the    full,    and    in    his    joy   at   the  discovery 
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of  this  outlet  from  his  difficulties,  he  stuck 
his  spurs  into  his  horse's  flanks,  causing  him 
to  bound  and  caracole  in  the  air,  and  finally,  to 
dash  at  full  speed  over  the  turf  which  he  had 
just  gained.  In  the  enjoyment  of  his  favorite 
exercise,  and  the  anticipation  of  his  coming 
success,  which  the  experience  he  had  now  ac- 
quired rendered  (in  his  own  imagination)  next 
to  certain,  the  time  passed  so  rapidly  that  it 
wanted  but  half  an  hour  of  eight  before  he 
thought  of  returning.  He  was  then  more  than 
seven  miles  from  town  ;  but  his  horse,  a  fine 
spirited  animal,  had  been  put  on  his  mettle, 
and  brought  him  to  the  door  of  his  hotel  by 
the   hour   appointed  for   dinner. 

Lord  Francis  was  as  punctual  as  himself, 
and  was  both  pleased  and  surprised  to  find 
his  host  in  such  good  spirits.  The  chef  de 
cuisine  had  surpassed  himself.  Edward's  ride 
had  perfectly  restored  his  appetite,  and  he 
made  ample  amends  for  his  failure  in  the  morn- 
ing. His  noble  guest  was  no  way  behind  him, 
and  he  took  good  care  on  this  occasion  to  re- 
frain from  a  second  dissertation  on  the  merits 
of  the  ravioli,  which  he  had  especially  requested 
might   appear  on   the   occasion. 

Vol.  hi.  h  3 
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The  cloth  had  been  removed, — the  burgundy 
pronounced  excellent, — another  supply  from  the 
same  bin  had  been  ordered  to  be  put  in  ice, 
— and  Lord  Francis,  after  impressing  an  extra 
chair  for  the  support  of  his  legs,  and  making 
other  arrangements  for  taking  his  ease,  declared, 
as  he  had  no  other  engagements,  he  intended 
to  do  justice  to  the  burgundy,  and  lay  himself 
up  for   the   night. 

"I  am  very  glad  to  hear  that,"  said  Edward, 
"for   I   have   a   very  particular  favor   to  ask   of 

you." 

"That  means  money,"  said  his  lordship, 
quietly  replacing  his  glass  on  the  table,  and 
looking   his   companion  in   the   face. 

"Why,  the  truth  is,"  added  Edward,  "I 
want  to  consult  you, — that  is,  I  want  your 
advice  on  a  very  particular  matter, — the  fact 
is " 

"You  want  to  raise  the  six  hundred  pounds 
you  will  have  to  pay  on  Friday,"  said  Lord 
Francis ;  /£  I  knew  it  the  moment  you  began 
to  speak.  I  never  lend  money, — it  is  against 
my  principles." 

"No,  but  you  borrow  sometimes,"  —  replied 
Edward. 
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•  Very  often,"  remarked  his  companion,  coolly. 

"You  spoke  the  other  day,"  added  Edward, 
"of  a  very  obliging  person, — a  lady,  you  know." 

"I  see, — you  mean  my  little  milliner,  —  you 
want  to  raise  the  ways  and  means  through 
her  assistance  V 

"Exactly,"    replied    Edward. 

"  To  come  at  once  to  the  point  then,"  said 
Lord  Francis,  "the  thing  may  be  done,  —  that 
is,  if  you  can  both  agree  upon  two  things ;  — 
the  first  is  the  security,  —  the  second,  the  rate 
of  interest, — the  last,  of  course,  will  depend 
on  the  first,  —  if  that  is  not  first-rate,  the 
interest  will   be  in  proportion." 

"  Of  course,"  returned  Edward,  "  I  understand 
that." 

"Well,  we  must  talk  it  over  as  a  matter  of 
business,"  said  his  lordship.  "  Friendship  has 
nothing  to  do  with  money,  you  know.  Now, 
there  is  no  use  my  introducing  you,  unless  you 
are  likely  to  agree  about  the  security, — so  pray 
what  is  that  ?" 

"The  reversion  of  dCl.1,000  in  the  three  per 
cents,  consols,  on  the  death  of  my  father." 

"  And  the  money  is  absolutely  yours,  without 
any  restriction,  on  his  death  ? "  asked  Lord 
Francis. 
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"  Absolutely,"  answered  Edward. 

"And  what  other  incumbrances  have  you  on 
the  property?"  demanded  his  lordship. 

"  None/'  replied  Edward. 

"  None  ! "  repeated  the  noble  lord.  "  You  are 
sure  of  that?  And  your  age, — you  are  turned 
of  twenty  -one?" 

"  Yes,"  returned  Edward,  "  some  time  ago." 

"  Come  !  the  security  is  not  so  bad/'  observed 
his  lordship,  musingly,  —  "that  is,  as  to  safety  in 
the  end ;  but  it  may  be  a  devilish  long  time 
before  it  falls  in.     How  old  is  the  major?" 

"  More  than  fifty,"  replied  Edward,  —  "between 
fifty  and  sixty." 

"Hum  !  between  fifty  and  sixty,"  repeated 
his  lordship.  "Very  bad  that, — may  live  another 
half-century, — those  old  campaigners  are  devilish 
tough  morsels, — worse  than  the  bishops, — we 
haven't  seen  out  the  remains  of  the  first  Ameri- 
can war  yet.  There  is  old  Sir  Prosper  Hollyoak 
was  a  general  when  my  father  was  a  young  man, 
and  I  saw  him  only  last  week  riding  in  the  Park, 
as  upright  as  the  monument.  You'll  have  to 
pay  a  devil  of  a  premium." 

"  I  shan't  mind  any  thing  in  reason,"  said 
Edward.  "  But  the  thing,  I  suppose,  can  be 
done?" 
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"  Oh  !  no  doubt  of  that/'  returned  his  lord- 
ship. "  That  is,  as  I  said  before,  paying  a  heavy 
premium,  and,  of  course,  a  handsome  interest. 
But  there  is  one  little  preliminary  to  be  settled 
between  ourselves  before  I  meddle  any  farther 
in  the  matter." 

"  What  is  that  ?"  asked  Edward. 

"  Why,  you  may  imagine  that  I  don't  interfere 
in  other  persons'  concerns,  and  lend  them  the  ad- 
vantage of  my  name  and  introduction,  without 
some  sort  of  reason, — that  is  a  consideration, — in 
short,  Ned,  I  am  hard  up  like  yourself,  and  you 
must  borrow  enough  to  lend  me  three  hundred 
pounds,  for  which  I  will  give  you  my  note  of 
hand,  payable  three  years  after  date, — with  in- 
terest,   I  mean,  of  course, — I  never  omit  that." 

"And  the  security?"  inquired  Edward,  with 
something  like  a  smile. 

"  Security  !  "  exclaimed  the  noble  lord,  — 
"what!  with  my  note  of  hand! — what  could 
I  give  more  satisfactory  ?" 

"  Nothing,  most  probably,"  answered  Edward, 
"so  we'll  say  no  more, — but  you  will  introduce 
me  to-morrow,  and  assist  me  to  arrange  the 
business  ?" 

"Certainly,"    replied    Lord   Francis;     "but    I 
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had  better  see  her  first  on  the  subject  myself. 
I  will  do  so  in  the  course  of  the  morning,  and  if 
you  will  call  on  me  to-morrow  at  four  o'clock,  we 
will  go  to  her  house  together/' 

"  Go  !  "  repeated  Edward,  —  "I  thought  you 
had  apartments  in  her  house  ? " 

"  So  I  have ;  but  not  in  the  house  she  resides 
in.  She  has  more  than  a  dozen  furnished  houses 
in  different  parts  of  the  town,  besides  a  magnifi- 
cent boarding-house  she  presides  over  in  person/' 

"  Boarding-house  ! — why,  I  thought  you  said 
she  was  a  milliner, — how  the  deuce  can  she 
look  after  the  two  establishments  together?" 

"  Ah  !  I  see,  my  dear  fellow,"  returned  his 
lordship,  — "  you  don't  comprehend  the  univer- 
sality of  genius.  Most  people  think  they  do 
enough  in  following  up  the  drudgery  of  a  single 
occupation ;  but  my  charming  little  milliner 
has  a  much  larger  notion  of  the  social  duties. 
I  told  you  before  how  obligingly  she  furnishes 
persons  of  condition,  whose  expectations  have 
not  yet  been  realized,  with  the  means  of  main- 
taining a  proper  appearance  in  life.  Then, 
again,  for  the  advantage  of  those  of  both  sexes 
who  like  society,  and  have  no  connexions  of 
their  own,  she  has  established  an  elegant  pension 
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after  the  most  approved  Parisian  fashion.  At 
this  admirable  establishment  you  get  capital 
living*  and  excellent  society, — and  some  even 
find  partners  for  life,  after  having  looked  for  them 
in  vain  everywhere  else.  Indeed,  I  believe,  that 
is  a  subject  upon  which  my  little  milliner  may 
very  safely  be  consulted.  She  makes  a  point  of 
ascertaining  the  circumstances  and  qualifications 
of  all  who  come  to  reside  with  her,  so  that  she 
is  a  much  better  judge  of  who  will  suit  each 
other  than  the  parties  themselves.  By  the  bye, 
there  is  a  wrinkle  for  you,  if  you  have  any 
thoughts  that  way.  I  have  heard  her  say  my- 
self, that  of  all  Jher  avocations,  there  is  not  one 
that  interests  her  more  than  this,  —  she  takes 
such  a  delight,  she  says,  in  making  people  happy 
for  life, — very  amiable,  isn't  it?" 

"  Very,"  replied  Edward.  "  Still,  I  can't  com- 
prehend how  she  finds  time  to  attend  to  all 
this,  —  and  you  only  make  the  matter  more 
difficult,  by  giving  her  so  many  irons  in  the 
fire  at  once." 

"  Oh  !  of  course,"  answered  his  lordship,  "  she 
has  agents  and  connexions, — knows  half  the 
bill-brokers  in  London,  and  can  tell  directly 
whom  to   apply  to   in   any  particular   case.     By 
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the  bye,  my  dear  fellow,  what  do  you  say  to 
removing  at  once  to  her  establishment,  and 
taking  up  your  quarters  there  while  you  are  in 
town  ?  You  must  be  living  at  a  devil  of  a  rate 
here  ;  — besides,  there  you  will  get  society,  and 
comfort,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  And,  what  is 
more,  she  will  feel  nattered  with  the  preference  ; 
and  when  you  are  better  known  to  each  other, 
you  will  get  what  cash  you  want  without  any 
difficulty." 

This  last  reason  was  a  strong  recommendation 
with  Edward,  and  he  made  up  his  mind  at  once 
to  follow  the  advice.  Still,  he  could  not  forbear 
asking  his  companion,  why  he  himself  did  not 
adopt  the  plan,  instead  of  living  in  solitary 
lodgings  by  himself. 

"  Why,  my  dear  fellow,"  answered  his  lord- 
ship, "I  do  dine  there  occasionally  ;  and  as  to 
living  there  altogether,  I  should  be  devilish  glad 
if  I  could  do  it ;  — but  the  fact  is,  when  a  man 
sticks  lord  before  his  name,  he  can't  always  act 
as  he  pleases.  Lords  are  plenty  enough,  I  grant ; 
but  we  haven't  got  down  to  boarding-houses 
yet.  Where  we  may  be  at  the  end  of  the  next 
ten  years,  there  is  no  saying/' 

"  Egad  !  then  if  the  only  effect   of  your  title 
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is  to  make  you  live  as  if  you  had  a  large  income, 
while  you  have  only  a  small  one,  I  can't  see 
what  great  advantage  it  is,"  observed  Edward. 

"  But  it  is  not  the  only  effect,"  replied  his 
noble  companion.  "It  is  one  evil  among  others 
which  are  compensated  by  many  advantages. 
In  the  first  place,  it  is  a  passport  wherever 
I  go,  and  puts  one  always  dans  les  premieres 
places.  It  is  something  even  when  you  come 
reeking  out  of  a  steam-boat,  half  dead  with 
the  infernal  confinement  and  sufferings  you 
have  undergone,  to  get  your  baggage  passed 
at  once  through  the  Custom-House,  in  spite  of 
the  remonstrances  of  the  poor  devils  who  have 
been  waiting  two  hours  before  you.  Then,  too, 
it  obtains  me  a  long  credit  with  any  trades- 
man I  choose  to  deal  with, — and  finally,  if  I 
should  be  done  up  in  the  end,  and  driven  to 
retrieve  my  affairs  by  matrimony,  I  have  only 
to  choose  where  I  like  among  the  hundreds  of 
city  families  who  now  fill  the  squares  of  the 
West-end,  in  the  desperate  hope  of  forcing 
their  way  into  the  higher  circles.  So  you  may 
perceive,  master  Ned,  that  nobility  is  not  quite 
such   a   barren   affair  as   you   imagined." 

"Why,    upon   my  word,    I   must   say  there   is 
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a  great  deal  more  in  it  than  I  thought  for. 
I  almost  wonder  you  haven't  done  something 
in   the  way  you  last   mentioned/' 

"It  is  a  temptation,  I  confess/'  said  his 
lordship,  "but  then  there  are  dangers  and 
drawbacks  to  be  taken  into  account,  —  some 
horrid  bore  of  a  contractor,  or  a  Turkey  mer- 
chant, for  a  father-in-law,  and  a  set  of  half-bred 
people  always  talking  of  c  my  brother-in-law, 
Lord  Francis/  After  all,  I  believe  I  must 
venture  if  Fred  holds  out  much  longer, — but 
it  would  be  the  devil,  after  eating  dirt,  as  the 
Orientals  say,  to  find,  if  I  had  only  waited 
six  months  longer,  I  might  have  done  without 
it.  But  to  come  back  to  your  affair.  It  seems 
to  me,  as  I  said  before,  you  can't  do  better 
than  take  up  your  quarters  with  my  little 
milliner; — it  will  certainly  facilitate  your  finan- 
cial operations,  and  you  had  better  let  me 
mention   it   to   her   in   the   morning.'" 

To  this  proposition  Edward  willingly  consented, 
and  it  was  finally  arranged  that  he  should  call 
on  his  noble  friend  on  the  following  day  at  four 
o'clock,  for  the  purpose  of  accompanying  him 
to  the  residence  of  the  lady.  Nothing  further, 
worthy  of  record,  occurred  during  their  tete-a-tete, 
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except  that  his  lordship  realized  the  enjoyment 
he  had  promised  himself  for  the  evening,  by 
quietly  taking  to  his  own  share  three  bottles  of 
the  burgundy  which  had  called  forth  his  enco- 
miums. Edward  managed  to  dispose  of  the 
same  quantity ;  and  as  he  stood,  after  his  friend's 
departure,  complacently  regarding  himself  in  the 
glass,  with  a  face  of  drunken  wisdom,  he  con- 
gratulated himself  upon  the  tact  he  had  shown 
in  extricating  himself  from  the  embarrassment 
which  lowered  upon  him  in  the  morning,  and 
threatened  to  put  a  final  stop  to  the  career  he 
had  proposed  to  himself. 


CHAPTER     XIV. 

The  name  by  which  Lord  Francis's  little  mil- 
liner was  known  to  the  world  was  Madame 
Belzoni.  Notwithstanding  this  foreign  designa- 
tion, the  lady  in  question  conversed  in  English 
with  a  fluency  seldom  surpassed  by  a  native ; 
and  with  very  good  reason,  seeing  she  was  one 
herself.  Her  name,  originally  Bell,  had,  for  cer- 
tain sufficient  reasons,  been  euphonized  by  the 
addition  of  an  Italian  termination,  while  the 
common  prefix  of  mistress  had  been  exchanged 
for  the  more  imposing  title  of  madame.  It  is 
true,  that  the  apparent  anomaly  of  using  a 
French  title  with  an  Italian  name,  was  sneered 
at  by  some  cavillers  ;  but  they  were  effectually 
silenced  by  a  reference  to  the  undoubted  autho- 
rities at  the  Opera. 

At  the  time  this  change  was  made,  the  lady 
had  just  entered  into  the  state  of  widowhood, — 
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the  most  interesting,  and  decidedly  the  most 
advantageous  in  the  life  of  women,  —  for  those, 
at  least,  who  have  received  from  nature  a  taste 
for  taking  their  fair  share  of  the  blessings  of  this 
life,  and  a  capacity  to  mingle  in  its  affairs,  un- 
shackled by  the  trammels  imposed  by  custom 
on  wives  and  spinsters.  Pour  etre  libre  il  faut 
passer  par  Vesclamge.  Madame  Belzoni  felt  the 
full  truth  of  this  remark ;  and  having  received 
her  manumission  from  matrimonial  subjection, 
she  resolved  to  avail  herself  in  future  of  the 
unrestrained  freedom  into  which  she  had  been 
introduced. 

-Her  taste  had  always  led  her,  not  only  to 
prefer  the  society  of  men  to  that  of  her  own  sex, 
which  is  far  from  being  uncommon,  but  also  to 
take  an  interest  in  those  matters  and  occupations 
which  custom  has  usually  assigned  to  the  lords 
of  the  creation.  The  last  illness  of  her  husband, 
who  had  been  confined  for  eighteen  months  by  a 
chronic  complaint  to  his  chamber,  had  contributed 
to  encourage  this  inclination,  by  placing  her  in 
the  necessity  of  frequently  acting  as  his  agent  in 
various  matters  which  he  felt  unwilling  to  place 
in  the  hands  of  strangers.  These  affairs  usually 
related  to  the  discounting  of  bills,  the  advancing 
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of  loans  to  tradesmen  and  others,  and  the  receiv- 
ing the  rents  of  various  furnished  houses  which 
Mr.  Bell  possessed  in  different  parts  of  the  town. 
He  had  been  originally  a  clerk  to  a  stock- 
broker, and  had  contrived,  by  occasionally  doing 
a  little  business  for  himself  at  his  master  s  risk, 
to  accumulate  some  money,  which,  with  the 
addition  of  an  unexpected  God-send  as  his  share 
of  the  property  of  a  miserly  uncle,  whose 
relations  had  neglected  to  tease  him  into  making 
his  will  because  they  thought  he  had  nothing 
to  leave,  produced  him  a  sum  of  nearly  four 
thousand  pounds.  His  experience  had  taught 
him  that,  by  keeping  this  money  at  command, 
as  a  sort  of  floating  capital,  he  could  employ  it 
to  infinitely  greater  profit,  than  by  investing  it 
in  any  regular  trade,  or  in  public  securities. 
This  he  did  by  making  advances  for  short 
periods,  at  a  high  interest,  to  reputable  trades- 
men, who  did  not  wish  to  expose  their  credit 
by  having  recourse  on  every  occasion  to  their 
bankers.  Occasionally  he  extended  his  assistance 
to  gentlemen ;  but  he  soon  discovered  that  the 
long  credits  they  required  were  incompatible 
with  his  limited  funds  ;  and  that  the  high  rate 
of  interest,  with  which  they  suffered  themselves 
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to  be  charged,  did  not,  in  reality,  compensate 
for  the  profits  lie  could  make  by  a  quicker  return 
of  his  capital.  He  was  also  not  long  in  dis- 
covering, that  the  dread  of  injuring  their  credit, 
which  induces  the  members  of  the  commercial 
community  to  provide  in  some  way  or  other 
for  the  payment  of  a  bill  when  it  becomes  due, 
was  altogether  unknown  to  their  privileged 
superiors,  who,  for  the  most  part,  regarded 
punctuality  in  such  matters  as  nowise  neces- 
sary to  the  character  of  a   gentleman. 

As  his  o-ains  increased  he  found  other  em- 
ployment  for  them  in  taking  houses  in  fash- 
ionable parts  of  the  town,  which  he  furnished 
in  a  cheap,  but  showy  manner,  and  let  during 
the  season  at  enormous  rents.  In  these  specu- 
lations, the  taste  and  tact  of  his  wife  were  of 
prodigious  advantage.  It  was  surprising  with 
how  little  aid  from  the  upholsterer,  and  with 
what  trifling  cost,  a  dilapidated  fourth-rate 
house,  with  dull  dingy  furniture  which  had  seen 
the  wear  of  at  least  a  dozen  seasons,  was  con- 
verted into  a  fashionable-looking  residence,  "fit- 
ted," as  the  advertisement  announced,  "for 
the  immediate  reception  of  a  family  of  dis- 
tinction." 
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As  before  observed,  the  active  management 
of  these  various  matters  had,  for  a  considerable 
time  previous  to  Mr.  Bell's  decease,  fallen  upon 
his  wife ;  so  that  when  that  event  took  place, 
she  was  nowise  dismayed  by  the  extent  and 
variety  of  the  concerns  which  devolved  upon 
her.  Another  great  advantage  she  derived 
from  her  general  superintendence  of  his  affairs 
was  that  she  thereby  so  entirely  possessed  her- 
self of  his  confidence,  that  he  not  only  left 
her  every  thing  he  had,  but  constituted  her 
sole  executrix  of  his  will;  —  a  very  important 
point  to  a  person  of  her  energy  and  capabilities, 
as  it  left  her  at  libertv  to  make  the  most  of 
them,  unfettered  by  the  control  or  interference 
of  any  other  person. 

Notwithstanding  the  various  occupations 
which  devolved  upon  her,  Madame  Belzoni  dis- 
covered she  had  still  more  leisure  than  she 
wished  for.  It  occurred  to  her,  that  a  boarding- 
house,  conducted  in  a  spirited  style,  might 
possibly  fill  up  the  interval  in  an  agreeable 
manner.  This  scheme  had  several  recommen- 
dations. First  of  all,  there  was  little  doubt 
of  its  paying  well  under  her  management.  It 
might   also   become  the  means  of  enlarging   her 
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connection  in  other  matters ;  and  lastly,  besides 
affording  her  a  general  society,  it  would  in- 
fallibly insure  her  the  services  of  a  beau, 
probably  of  two  or  three,  when  she  was 
inclined  to  frequent  the  theatre  or  the  opera, 
for  which  diversions  she  had  a  great  incli- 
nation. She  had  not  then  passed  five-and- 
thirty,  possessed  a  very  good  figure,  and  her 
features,  if  not  handsome,  were,  at  all  events, 
agreeable,  and  announced  intelligence  and  good 
humour.  Her  manners  were  decidedly  popular, 
and  in  the  estimation  of  the  usual  inmates  of  a 
boarding-house,  would  be  pronounced  elegant 
and  lady-like.  Such  advantages  could  not  fail 
of  attracting  the  attentions  of  some  half-pay 
captain  or  major  who  might  frequent  her  es- 
tablishment, and  become  desirous  of  relieving 
her  of  the  burden  of  superintending  her  concerns 
by  acquiring  a  legal  right  to  their  direction.  It 
would  be  an  injustice,  however,  to  suppose  she 
looked  to  such  an  event.  On  the  contrary,  she 
was  so  firmly  persuaded  of  the  precious  advan- 
tages of  widowhood,  that  she  had  determined 
never  to  surrender  them.  In  fact,  having 
Italianized  her  name,  she  did  not  see  why  she 
should  not  borrow  still  farther  from  that  country, 
Vol.  hi.  i 
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and  avail  herself  of  the  services  of  a  cavalier 
servente.  For  these,  as  she  always  piqued  herself 
on  her  justice,  she  was  perfectly  willing  to  pay, 
by  suffering  the  gallant  gentleman's  bill  to  run 
into  arrears,  or,  in  other  words,  allowing  him  to 
live  at  free  quarters. 

With  these  views  she  selected  a  commodious 
house  in  one  of  the  streets  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Cavendish-Square,  which  was  fitted  wp  under 
her  own  immediate  superintendence.  The  under- 
taking prospered,  and  soon  acquired  such  a  re- 
putation as  to  eclipse  every  establishment  of  the 
kind  in  that  quarter  of  the  metropolis.  The 
subordinate  parts  of  the  scheme  had  been  equally 
successful.  Not  one,  but  several  of  the  gentlemen 
who  were  almost  constant  inmates  of  her  esta- 
blishment, were  always  ready  to  contend  for  the 
honor  of  escorting  her  to  any  of  the  public 
diversions  ;  and  so  judiciously  did  she  distribute 
her  occasional  preferences,  as  to  retain  them  all 
in  her  service,  while  none  could  lay  any  just 
claim  to  a  monopoly  of  her  regards. 

Her  acquaintance  with  Lord  Francis  Devereux 
had  arisen  from  the  circumstance  of  his  bills  and 
notes  of  hand  having  occasionally,  in  the  course 
of  business,  come  into  her  hands.     Her  husband 
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had  been  rather  shy  of  transactions  with  parties 
of  his  rank  ;  but  Madame,  independently  of  her 
being  now  possessed  of  greater  means,  which 
enabled  her  to  meet  the  delays  they  required, 
had  a  natural  partiality  for  the  members  of  the 
fashionable  world  which  had  been  wanting  to 
him.  All  women,  indeed,  share  in  this  feeling. 
Madame,  however,  was  too  prudent  to  allow  it 
to  seduce  her  into  losses.  The  brokers  and 
money-lenders  to  whom  she  was  obliged  to  have 
recourse  in  her  financial  operations,  observed 
that  she  managed  her  transactions  with  such 
parties  much  better  than  they  could  themselves. 
The  reason  was,  that  she,  as  a  woman,  could 
press  more  strenuously  for  securities  than  they 
could  ;  and  having,  besides,  the  advantage  of 
knowing  many  of  their  associates  who  were  eager 
to  gain  her  confidence,  she  could  obtain  informa- 
tion not  always  accessible  to  bill-brokers. 

The  appellation  of  "little  milliner/'  given  to 
her  by  Lord  Francis  (which,  by  the  way,  he 
would  not  have  presumed  to  use  in  her 
hearing),  was  so  far  justified  that  she  was,  in 
point  of  fact,  the  proprietor  of  a  large  esta- 
blishment in  Regent-Street,  which  she  carried 
on   through    the   agency  of  its   former   mistress. 
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This  person  had  been  largely  indebted  to  her 
husband's  estate  for  advances  made  to  her  in 
his  lifetime.  Finding  herself  unable  to  pay, 
she  had  disclosed  the  state  of  her  affairs  to 
Madame,  who,  after  a  searching  investigation, 
satisfied  herself  that  her  ill  success  was  owing 
to  the  want  of  a  sufficient  capital  to  carry  on 
the  business,  which  was  in  truth  an  excellent 
one.  Convinced  of  this,  she  offered  to  purchase 
it,  and  allow  a  liberal  salary  to  her  debtor,  to 
conduct  it  for  her  as  an  agent.  The  offer  was 
gladly  accepted ;  and  so  well  did  the  under- 
taking succeed  under  the  fostering  care  and 
vigilant  attention  of  Madame,  that  it  soon 
formed  one  of  the  safest  and  most  lucrative 
branches   of  her  flourishing  revenue. 

It  will  be  seen,  that  the  results  which  after- 
wards grew  out  of  Edward's  connection  with 
Madame  Belzoni,  though  very  consequential  to 
him,  hardly  require  the  circumstantial  account 
here  given  of  the  lady's  history ;  but  as  her 
occupation  and  character  compose  a  phenomenon 
entirely  peculiar  to  the  day,  we  trust  this  little 
insight  into  her  history  may  not  prove  unin- 
teresting  to  the   reader. 

Edward  was  punctual  to  his  engagement  with 
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Lord  Francis,  and  accompanied  him  to  the  lady's 
house  in  Harley-Street.  The  door  was  opened 
by  a  servant  in  livery,  who  conducted  them  to 
a  back  drawing-room,  and  left  them  to  inform 
Madame  of  their  arrival.  The  lady's  tastes,  or 
those  she  intended  it  to  be  understood  she  pos- 
sessed, were  indicated  by  the  furniture  and 
embellishments  of  the  room.  In  the  centre 
stood  a  harp  of  the  most  costly  kind,  from 
which,  judging  by  the  music  scattered  on  the 
floor  and  the  chairs  around,  the  lady  had  just 
risen,  and  on  the  sofa  was  a  guitar,  with  a 
crimson  belt  to  be  swung  across  the  shoulder 
of  the  player.  On  the  table  was  a  profusion 
of  books,  some  lying  open,  others  with  paper- 
cutters  inserted  to  mark  the  page  ;  and  all  giv- 
ing evidence  of  the  taste  and  erudition  of  the 
fair  occupant  of  the  mansion.  The  Edinburgh 
and  Foreign  Quarterly,  a  volume  of  Petrarch, 
Schiller's  Wallenstein,  Sismondi's  Italian  Re- 
publics, Goethe's  Faust  were  intermingled  in 
apparent  disorder  with  treatises  on  geology, 
finance,  banking,  and  magnetism,  together  with 
sundry  odd  volumes  of  George  Sand,  Balzac, 
Eugene  Sue,  and  other  French  novelists.  The 
chairs    and    ottomans    were    all    of    a    peculiar 
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and  graceful  design ;    the  latter  especially,    sup- 
plied  with    a    profusion    of    cushions,    were    in- 
vitingly soft   and   commodious.     Scattered  about 
the   room   were   several  small  tables,    supporting 
ornamental    vases    filled    with    flowers,     elegant 
inkstands  in   porcelain  and  or-molu,    and   choice 
collections   of  prints   and   drawings.      The   walls 
were   adorned   with   mirrors  let   into  them,    and 
surrounded    with    borders    of    vine    leaves    and 
flowers   instead    of  frames,    and    between   them 
were   some   genuine    pictures    of    Albano,    filled 
with   the    nymphs   and    graces   of   his   glowing, 
and    somewhat   too   wanton,    pencil.     As    every 
thing  in   this   retreat   was   intended   to   breathe 
of  art  and  taste,    the  garish   day  was  only  per- 
mitted to  enter  by  the    medium  of  thin  muslin 
curtains,     through    which     it    shed    a    softened 
light,   while  the  odours  of  the  most  delicate  per- 
fumes filled  the  apartment  with  their  fragrance. 
Edward  had  barely  had  time  to  make  a  survey 
of   the    room    when    Madame    Belzoni    entered. 
She   was    habited  in   a   morning    carriage-dress, 
which  can  only  be  described  by  the  uninitiated 
in   such   mysteries,    which  we  profess  to   be,   as 
resembling     some    of     those     ornate     elegances 
decorating  the  pages  of   La  Belle  Assemblee,   in 
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which  the  simple  features  of  the  innocent  beauties 
therein  depicted  contrast  so  marvellously  with 
the  complex  contrivances  they  are  made  to  ex- 
hibit. 

Edward  was  introduced  by  Lord  Francis  as  the 
friend  whom  he  had  before  mentioned  as  desirous 
of  the  honor  of  Madame's  acquaintance,  and  of 
finding  a  home  during  the  time  he  remained  in 
town  in  her  tasteful  and  commodious  residence. 
He  was  graciously  received  by  the  lady,  who 
observed  that  any  friend  of  his  lordship's  would 
always  be  a  welcome  guest  in  her  house,  in 
which  she  hoped  Mr.  Barrington  would  soon 
learn  to  consider  himself  at  home. 

"To  be  sure/'  added  she,  "there  is  little 
attraction  now  to  offer  in  the  way  of  society ; 
for  with  the  exception  of  the  Colonel  and  Sir 
William " 

"  Pardon  me,  Madame,"  interrupted  his  lord- 
ship, "you  do  my  friend  less  than  justice  in 
supposing  he  would  look  for  any  attraction  in 
this  house  beyond  its  accomplished  and  graceful 
mistress." 

"  Oh  !  as  to  that,  my  lord,"  replied  Madame, 
smiling,  "I  am  aware  that  the  passion  of  the 
young   men  of   the   present   day  is   rather  pour 
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les  beaux  chetaux  than  pour  les  belles  dames  ; 
and  Mr.  Barrington's  appearance  is  far  too 
fashionable  to  allow  me  to  suppose  him  an 
exception/' 

Edward  felt  he  ought  to  say  something  ;  but 
he  was,  in  reality,  so  unaccustomed  to  utter  any- 
thing in  the  shape  of  compliment,  that  he  could 
only  stammer  out  that  he  hoped  Madame  would 
think  better  of  him  on  further  acquaintance. 

"  Well,  we  shall  see,"  said  the  lady ;  "  and 
to  show  you  how  well  I  think  of  you,  Mr. 
Barrington,  we  will,  if  you  please,  dismiss  com- 
pliment, and  proceed  at  once  to  business.  I 
don't  know  if  Lord  Francis  has  told  you  my 
terms  ?" 

Edward  intimated  he  had  yet  to  learn  them. 

"  They  are  not  low,  of  course/'  continued 
Madame,  "  neither  are  they  high,  that  is,  not 
very  high,  considering  the  situation,  the  style  of 
living,  and  the  character  of  the  society  you  will 
meet  here.  My  terms,  Mr.  Barrington,  are  five 
guineas  a  week  :  that  is  not  unreasonable." 

Edward  acquiesced  with  a  bow. 

"  Then,"  continued  the  lady,  "  there  will  be 
extras,  of  course." 

To  this  Edward  likewise  assented,  and  added 
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he  should  be  perfectly  contented  with  her  usual 
mode  of  arranging:  such  matters  whatever  that 
might  be. 

Madame  Belzoni  expressed  her  gratification 
at  this  confidence,  and  her  conviction  that  she 
and  her  new  friend  would  understand  each  other 
perfectly.  Lord  Francis  confirmed  this  pre- 
diction, and  added  that  as  he  had  several 
engagements  and  his  presence  was  no  further 
necessary,  he  would  leave  them  together, 
promising,  however,  in  reply  to  an  invitation 
from  Madame,  that  he  would  join  her  party 
at    dinner   at   seven    o'clock. 

The  lady  had  acquired  sufficient  tact,  in  the 
the  course  of  a  very  varied  experience,  to  see 
at  once,  that  Edward's  tastes  were  too  common- 
place to  administer  to  her  gratification  in  any 
other  way  than  that  of  simple  and  direct  pecu- 
niary profit.  He  could  neither  "  discourse  music/' 
nor  of  music,  nor  was  admiration  to  be  won  from 
him  by  any  display  of  accomplishments  or  graces. 
He  was  as  little  fitted  for,  as  he  would  be  in- 
clined to  perform,  the  duties  of  a  cavalier 
servente  ;  and  the  utmost  that  could  in  that 
way  be  expected  from  him,  was  service  for  an 
evening   at  the   theatre,   when   no  one   else  was 
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to  be  had.  But  Madame  was  not  so  unreason- 
able as  to  undervalue  him  on  this  account.  She 
had  already  on  her  staff  three  or  four  devoted 
admirers,  who  were  more  remarkable  for  the 
punctuality  of  their  assiduities  than  for  that  of 
their  payments ;  and  though  she  was  by  no 
means  averse  to  their  devotions,  yet,  payment 
in  another  coin,  was  equally  acceptable  and 
convenient.  Edward  was,  therefore,  a  very  wel- 
come addition  to  her  society,  and  she  was  anxious 
to  make  him  feel  at  home. 

Lord  Francis  had  already  apprized  her  that 
his  friend  would  require  her  assistance  in  raising 
a  supply  of  cash  to  meet  his  present  necessities, 
and  had  intimated  to  her  the  nature  of  the 
security  he  had  to  offer.  The  reversion  of 
money  in  the  funds,  provided  the  title  was  good, 
was,  in  the  lady's  opinion,  an  unexceptionable 
security,  so  far  as  ultimate  safety  was  concerned, 
though  some  inconvenience  might  be  incurred 
from  the  probability  of  the  long  delay  of  pay- 
ment. But  this  disadvantage  might,  on  the 
other  hand,  be  balanced  by  a  high  rate  of 
interest,  and  the  prospect  of  hereafter  buying 
the  reversion  itself  for  a  comparatively  trifling 
sum. 
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Transactions  of  this  nature,  which  opened  a 
prospect  of  indefinite  advantage,  had  a  sort  of 
charm  in  the  eyes  of  Madame.  She  preferred 
them,  in  fact,  to  any  other  kind  of  speculation. 
"When,  therefore,  Edward,  who,  as  the  reader 
will  recollect,  had  some  heavy  engagements  to 
meet  on  the  coming  Friday,  began,  after  stam- 
mering out  an  apology  for  entering  into  matters 
of  business  on  his  first  introduction  to  her,  to 
state  that  some  pressing  engagements  compelled 
him  to  have  immediate  recourse  to  her  assist- 
ance in  raising  a  considerable  sum,  she  imme- 
diately encouraged  him  to  proceed,  by  informing 
him  that  Lord  Francis  had  already  apprized 
her  of  that  circumstance,  adding  that  she  had 
little  doubt  of  being  able  to  procure  the  money 
he  required,  provided  they  could  agree  upon 
the  necessary  preliminaries  of  interest  and  se- 
curity. 

"It  is  really  quite  painful,  Mr.  Barrington," 
said  the  fair  financier,  athat  one  should  be 
obliged  to  put  these  restrictions  upon  one's  in- 
clinations. What  a  happiness  it  would  be  to  be 
able  to  accommodate  one's  friends  without  think- 
ing of  such  odious  things  as  interest  and 
security  !  I  am  sure,  I  wish  we  could  dispense 
with  these  disgusting  formalities/' 
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Edward  wished  so  too ;  and  as  they  were 
the  only  parties  concerned,  he  did  not  see 
very  clearly  why  their  wishes  should  not  be 
gratified.  However,  he  did  not  think  it  quite 
prudent  to  avow  it  ;  so  he  contented  himself 
with   observing,    "it  was   a   very  great   pity/' 

"  Ah !  I  see,  my  dear  sir,"  continued  the 
lady,  "you  sympathize  with  me.  You  are 
swayed  by  those  noble  sentiments  which  find 
their  existence  in  all  generous  breasts.  Yes, 
you  yourself  would  oppose  such'  an  innovation. 
You  would  not  accept  of  my  assistance  on 
such  conditions.  — You  would  not  permit  me  to 
incur  a  hazard  while  rendering  a  service  to 
yourself." 

Edward,  who  had  never  any  great  abundance 
of  words  at  command,  was  rather  at  a  loss  to 
answer  this  kind  of  appeal.  The  lady,  however, 
had  paused  for  an  answer; — it  was  necessary 
to  say  something ;  and  whatever  might  be  his 
own  thoughts  as  to  the  disinterestedness  im- 
puted to  him,  it  would  hardly  do  to  disclaim 
it ;  so  he  answered,  "  he  could  not  think  of 
such  a  thing/'  It  would  have  been  very  easy 
certainly  to  put  him  to  the  proof;  but  nothing 
was  further  from  Madame  Belzoni's  intentions. 
She    would    as  soon    have    thought    of    trusting 
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her  delicate  person  with  one  of  Van  Amburg's 
pet  lions,  as  of  lending  money  without  security. 

"And  pray,  Mr.  Barrington,"  continued  she, 
"what  is  the  amount  of  the  sum  you  are  at 
present  in  want  of?" 

This  was  precisely  the  point  which  Edward 
was  endeavouring  to  settle  with  himself.  If  he 
restricted  himself  to  a  thousand  pounds,  there 
would  remain,  after  taking  up  his  I.  0.  U/s, 
which,  according  to  his  noble  friend,  amounted 
to  somewhere  about  six  hundred  pounds,  and 
lending  the  promised  three  hundred  to  his 
lordship,  only  one  hundred  for  himself,  which 
would  oblige  him  to  have  recourse  to  Madame 
Belzoni  again  almost  immediately.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  he  went  beyond  the  thousand  pounds, 
she  might  be  alarmed  at  the  extent  of  his  de- 
mands, and  decline  supplying  him  at  all.  This 
was  not  to  be  risked.  Lord  Francis,  too,  might 
be  contented  with  one  half  of  the  loan  at 
present,  and  the  holders  of  the  I.  0.  XL's  would, 
in  all  probability,  be  satisfied  with  receiving  a 
part  of  their  demands  at  once,  and  allow  the 
remainder  to  stand  over  for  some  little  time. 
This  arrangement,  if  effected,  would  leave  him 
a   sufficient  fund   to  meet  his   present  expenses, 
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and  take  the  field  again,  where  he  hoped  to 
be  able  to  restore  the  balance  of  his  affairs. 
He,  therefore,  replied  to  Madame  Belzoni's 
question  by  saying,  that  the  sum  he  at  present 
required,    was  a  thousand  pounds. 

"  A  thousand  pounds  ! "  repeated  Madame  ; 
"that  is  really  a  very  serious  sum; — and  pray, 
Mr.  Barrington,  may  I  ask  the  nature  of  the 
security?  You  must  be  as  anxious  as, — more 
so,  I  am  sure,  to  do  you  justice,  —  than  myself, 
that  it  should  be  sufficient,  not  only  to  secure 
me,  but  to  put  at  rest  the  natural  anxiety  of 
those  who  interest  themselves  in  my  welfare. 
We  have  all  friends,  you  know: — it  would  be 
a  sad  world  without  them,  Mr.  Barrington. 
May  I  ask   the  nature  of  the   security?" 

"The  reversion  of  eleven  thousand  pounds  in 
the  three  per  cents./'  replied  Edward.  "I  thought 
Lord  Francis   had  mentioned  it   to   you." 

"I  believe  he  did  mention  something  of  the 
kind,"  returned  the  lady;  —  "but  you  know,  my 
dear  sir,  it  is  always  advisable  on  these  oc- 
casions to  deal  with  principals :  it  avoids  mis- 
understandings. I  think  it  is  Montaigne  who 
observes  that  we  are  never  so  well  prepared  to 
encounter    disappointments    as    when    we     have 
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done  our  utmost  to  avoid  them.  The  reversion 
of  eleven  thousand  pounds  in  the  three  per 
cents.,  I  think  you  said, — depending  on  the 
life  of " 

"My  father,  Major  Barrington,"  added  Edward. 

" Your  own  father,  too!  how  interesting!"  ex- 
claimed Madame  Belzoni.  "  How  affecting  the 
consideration  that  it  is  only  through  the  death 
of  those  wrho  are  dearest  to  us  that  we  can 
arrive  at  the  source  of  our  enjoyments:  — 
doubtless  that  melancholy  reflection  has  often 
occurred  to  you,  Mr.  Barrington.  Pray  wrhat 
may  be  the  major's  age?" 

"  Turned  of  fifty-three,"  answered  Edward. 

"Fifty-three! — turned  of  fifty-three!"  re- 
peated Madame  Belzoni; — "how  very  remark- 
able !  It  was  only  last  week  that  I  was 
consulting  Mr.  Multiple,  the  amiable  and  eminent 
actuary  of  the  Atlas  Life  Insurance  Office,  about 
the  probable  chances  of  life  at  fifty-three,  and  he 
observed  that  fifty-three  wras  of  all  ages  the  most 
dangerous  ;  — that  is,  the  most  likely  to  attain 
longevity.  '  A  man  of  fifty-three,  my  dear 
madam/  said  he,  with  the  most  alarming  em- 
phasis, '  may  almost  be  regarded  as  immortal ; 
— there  is  no  saying  how  long  he  may  last ;  — 
he  may  live  to  be  a  hundred  and  three/ ' 
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Edward  hastened  to  say  that  he  believed  there 
was  no  ground  for  any  apprehensions  of  that 
kind  in  this  case.  The  major's  constitution 
had  suffered  severely  from  the  effects  of  hard 
service  in  the  West  Indies  and  the  Peninsula. 

"  Indeed!"  said  Madame  Belzoni,  "that  ren- 
ders him  doubly  interesting.  What  more  affecting 
than  to  see  the  hero  sinking  into  the  grave  under 
the  effects  of  wounds  and  sufferings  endured  in 
his  country's  cause  !  You  recollect,  doubtless, 
those  beautiful  lines, — 

'  How  sleep  the  brave  who  sink  to  rest, 
By  all  their  country's  wishes  blest  !' 
But  upon  this  interesting  point,  I  mean  the 
probable  chances  of  life  of  your  revered  parent, 
it  will  be  proper  to  make  the  necessary  inquiries, 
especially  if  you  should  be  inclined  to  realize  any 
further  anticipations  of  what  will  one  day  be  your 
own.  On  the  present  occasion,  perhaps,  that 
may  be  dispensed  with  ;  but  I  would  not  be 
understood  to  speak  quite  definitely.  I  have 
friends,  as  I  intimated,  Mr.  Barrington, — friends 
whose  ceaseless  solicitude  for  my  welfare  is  one, 
indeed,  I  may  say  the  only  tie,  which  inthrals 
me  to  this  sublunary  existence.  They  must  be 
consulted,    Mr.   Barrington,    before   I  venture  on 
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such  an  important  transaction  :  your  own  feelings 
will  confirm  the  propriety  of  this  precaution.5' 

"  Then,  as  I  am  in  very  pressing  want  of  the 
money,  Madame,  having  to  make  up  a  large 
sum  by  Friday,  may  I  request  you  will  lose 
as  little  time  as  possible  in  consulting  them  V 
said  Edward. 

"  I  will  do  so  before  dinner,"  replied  Madame. 
"  My  carriage  will  be  at  the  door  immediately. 
I  know  your  feelings,  and  can  do  justice  to  the 
honorable  impatience  you  feel  to  discharge  your 
engagements  ;  but,  before  I  go  to  my  friends, 
there  is  still  another  point  on  which  I  must 
receive  some  information  before  I  can  put  the 
matter  before  them.  Fortunately,  this  is  a  point 
the  determination  of  which  will  rest  with  you  ; 
— I  say  with  you,  for  I  do  justice  to  your 
liberality; — it  is  one  I  can  have  nothing  to 
say  to; — my  delicacy  and  sensibility  equally 
forbid  it, — unless,  indeed,  it  be  to  moderate 
the  ardour  of  your  own  generosity.  The  point  I 
mean  has  been  mentioned  before,  but  generally, 
not  particularly.  I  allude  to — to — the  rate  of 
interest.  Now,  before  you  say  anything,  I  must 
positively  insist  upon  one  thing ;  — you  must 
not  think  of  naming  anything  beyond  five  and 
twenty  per  cent/' 
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Edward  knew  lie  must  pay  a  heavy  interest 
to  obtain  the  money  under  the  circumstances. 
Still,  he  did  not  like  to  acknowledge  himself 
such  a  novice  as  Madame  Belzoni  seemed  to 
take  him  for.  He  thought,  too,  it  would  look 
as  if  he  undervalued  his  own  securities  if  he 
agreed  at  once  to  pay  such  an  enormous  interest, 
which,  though  often  exacted  from  borrowers,  was 
generally  demanded  on  the  ground  of  the  risk 
the  lender  ran  of  losing  the  whole, — a  risk 
which  he  was  prepared  to  deny  existed  in  this 
case.  He,  therefore,  replied,  that  far  from 
intending  to  offer  more,  he  had  no  intention 
of  giving   so   much. 

This  resistance  on  the  part  of  Edward  was 
evidently  unexpected  by  the  lady.  It  had, 
however,  the  effect  which  he  intended  of  inducing 
her  to  think  the  better  of  his  security.  But, 
though  prepared  to  moderate  her  demands, 
Madame  Belzoni  was  too  good  a  tactician  to 
do  so  without  bringing  forward  reasons  to  justify 
her  in  making  them.  There  would,  she  said, 
be  the  expense  of  an  insurance  on  his  life ;  — 
then,  as  she  had  not  so  large  a  sum  as  one 
thousand  pounds  immediately  at  command,  she 
must  have  recourse  to  a  friend,  or  sell  some  of 
her  investments.     In  the  former  case,  her  friend 
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would  of  course  expect  a  handsome  premium  ; 
and  in  the  latter,  she  would  incur  a  serious  loss, 
all  her  investments  being:  at  that  moment  at 
a  discount.  Then,  too,  allowing  the  principal 
sum  advanced  to  be  safe,  Mr.  Barrington  could 
make  no  provision  for  the  regular  payment  of 
the  interest.  Under  these  circumstances,  she 
really  did  not  think  five  and  twenty  per  cent, 
too  much.  Indeed,  she  had  expected  that  if 
Mr  Barrington  objected  to  her  demand  at  all,  it 
would  have  been  only  on  the  score  of  its  modera- 
tion ;  but  every  body  was  the  best  judge  of  his 
own  affairs,  and  for  her  part,  she  was  glad  to 
see  so  much  prudence  in  so  young  a  man ;  and 
finally,  to  shew  she  was  in  no  degree  offended 
by  his  straight-forward  way  of  speaking,  she 
was  willing  to  make  a  reduction  of  five  per  cent, 
and  limit  the  interest  to  twenty. 

Believing  there  was  no  prospect  of  his  obtain- 
ing the  money  immediately  on  better  terms, 
and  knowing  that  unless  it  were  forthcoming,  he 
could  not  meet  his  engagements,  and  must, 
besides,  give  up  all  hope  of  retrieving  his  losses, 
Edward  signified  his  assent  to  this  proposition  ; 
and  this  important  point  settled,  he  took  his 
leave,  and  proceeded  to  the  hotel  for  the  purpose 
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of  discharging  his  bill,  and  removing  his  luggage 
to  his  new  residence,  having  previously  obtained 
from  the  lady  the  means  of  accomplishing  the 
first  of  these  objects. 


CHAPTER    XV. 

Edward  was  scarcely  gone  when  the  footman, 
who  had  let  him  out,  came  up  stairs  to  an- 
nounce the  carriage.  Madame  Belzoni  demanded 
if  Captain  Delany  was  at  home.  The  man  re- 
plied he  was  not,  but  that  Mr.  Sibley  had  sent 
up  his  compliments,  and  requested  he  might 
have  the  honor  of  escorting  her  in  her  drive 
if  she  did  not  wish  to  be  alone.  This  oifer 
was  graciously  accepted,  and  the  servant  was 
desired  to  say  she  would  be  ready  in  a  few 
minutes. 

"Really,"  said  Madame,  aloud  to  herself,  as 
the  man  retired,  "really  it  is  very  considerate 
of  Mr.  Sibley.  After  all,  though  the  army  is 
certainly  more  demonstrative  in  its  attentions, 
the  church,  it  must  be  confessed,  is  more  pre- 
tenant  and  assiduous/' 

The    gentleman    in  whose    commendation   this 
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was  spoken  belonged,    as  the  words   implied,    to 
the  church,    and    officiated  as    an  assistant  in   a 
neighbouring   chapel,    which  was   attended   by  a 
very  fashionable  congregation.     Being  unmarried, 
and    consequently   not    a   householder,    he    had 
become   an  inmate    of    Madame    Belzoni's    esta- 
blishment.     In  his  selection  of  this  domicile  he 
had   been  led  partly  by  the  rank  and  condition 
of  the    persons    who  frequented    it,    and    partly 
by    the    attraction    of    the    excellent    living    for 
which   the   house  was   celebrated.      To   be  sure, 
the    terms    were    not    apparently    calculated   for 
the  finances   of  the  assistant    curate   of  a   fash- 
ionable chapel,    who,   by  express  agreement  was 
obliged   to  surrender    the  whole    of  the    stipend 
he    received    towards    the    expenses    of  lighting 
and  repairing  the  building, — the  opportunity  of 
displaying    his     talents    as   a    popular    preacher 
being   deemed  a  sufficient    remuneration  for   his 
services.      But    the   speculation    which  the    Rev- 
erend   Theophilus  Sibley  had    entered  upon   did 
not    allow    of  too    narrow  a    calculation   in    his 
economy.      His  whole  fortune  consisted,    besides 
his    degree    of  Baccalaureus     Artium,    of  a    few 
hundred   pounds,    upon   which  he   calculated  he 
should    be  able   to  maintain    his    position   until 
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he  had  secured  its  permanence  by  an  eligible 
matrimonial  connection.  His  appearance  in  the 
pulpit  was  decidedly  attractive,  especially  in 
the  eyes  of  the  softer  sex.  His  raven  hair, 
elaborately  parted  at  the  top,  was  of  a  glossy 
jet,  which  contrasted  admirably  with  his  fair 
and  polished  forehead.  The  face,  if  of  too 
pale  a  cast  for  the  warrior,  was  well  suited  for 
the  student  and  the  preacher;  —  at  least,  such 
a  student  as  ladies  love  to  paint.  In  his  efforts 
to  enunciate  distinctly  for  the  benefit  of  his 
hearers,  he  unavoidably  displayed  a  set  of 
teeth,  which,  for  their  regularity  and  brilliant 
whiteness,  were  probably  unequalled  by  any  in 
his  congregation ;  while  the  delicate  hand,  ex- 
tended upon  the  red  velvet  cushion,  which  lent 
it  every  aid  of  contrast,  might  possibly  boast 
the  same  distinction.  Such  a  person  could  not 
but  be  particular  in  his  dress,  so  far  as  cle- 
rical etiquette  would  permit.  The  black  frock 
coat,  the  production  of  a  first-rate  fashionable 
tailor,  was  made  to  give  to  the  person  an  am- 
plitude in  which  it  was  rather  deficient;  —  the 
light  grey  gloves  were  of  the  best  French  kid ; 
— the  shirt  of  the  finest  cambric  in  front,  con- 
trasted with  the  rich   black  silk  waistcoat ;   and 
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the  tie  of  the  neck-cloth  would  have  challenged 
unqualified  admiration  in  those  years  gone  by, 
when  that  difficult  achievement  was  the  great 
perplexity  of  the   exquisites  of  the  day. 

But  effective  as  his  personal  appearance  un- 
doubtedly was,  the  Reverend  Theophilus  did 
not  deem  it  wise  to  rest  upon  it  entirely.  In 
these  days  of  requirement  he  felt  that  more 
was  necessary.  The  difficulty  lay  in  selecting 
one  of  the  weak  points  by  which  the  public 
is  approachable.  Two  parties  presented  them- 
selves to  his  choice,  the  Puseyites,  and  the 
Evangelicals.  The  first  of  these  bodies  he  had 
penetration  enough  to  see  was  opposed  to  the 
spirit  of  the  age,  and  stood  no  chance,  therefore, 
of  acquiring  permanent  success  among  the  laity. 
The  latter,  on  the  contrary,  was  based  on  the 
religious  feelings  and  partialities  of  a  large  and 
increasing  section  of  the  public.  Their  doctrines, 
which,  not  very  long  ago,  were  regarded  with 
something  more  than  dislike  and  contempt  by 
the  genteel  classes,  had  of  late  years  been  re- 
ceived into  their  especial  favor.  The  dogmas 
of  Calvin,  formerly  confined  to  the  gloom  of 
the  conyeftticle,  had  been  transplanted  into  the 
regions   of  fashion   and   elegance;    and   the   for- 
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midable  systems  of  divinity  which  had  so  long 
slumbered  in  the  ponderous  tomes  of  the  divines 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  had  been  condensed 
into  a  few  charming  pages  bound  up  in  elegant 
gold-lettered  volumes,  which  lay,  mingled  with 
the  works  of  Moore  and  Byron,  on  the  tables 
of  the  boudoir  and  the  drawing-room.  This 
religious  revolution  had  not  been  confined  to  the 
laity.  Its  progress  among  the  clergy  had  been 
equally  remarkable.  True,  the  men  of  the  re- 
ceding generation,  the  followers  of  Pitt  and 
Burke,  the  church-and-king  men,  imbedded  in 
their  rectories  and  prejudices,  had  remained 
steadfast  to  port  wine  and  Arminianism ;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  nearly  all  the  young  men 
of  talent,  —  double  first-class  men  from  Oxford, 
and  wranglers  from  Cambridge,  —  had  either 
given  in  their  adhesion  to  the  Evangelicals, 
or  had  advanced  half-way  to  join  them ;  and 
thus  the  wand  of  the  illiterate  puritanical 
preacher,  which  had  given  him  eminence  and 
authority  among  his  followers,  was  plucked  from 
his  hand,  and  transferred  to  the  men  of  colleges 
and  degrees,  by  whom,  if  it  has  not  been 
wielded  with  so  intense  a  power  upon  indivi- 
Vol.  Ill,  k 
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duals,  it  lias,  at  least,  been  exercised  in  a  more 
exalted  sphere. 

Independently  of  these  popular  advantages 
on  the  side  of  the  evangelical  party,  the  pecu- 
liar spirit  of  Puseyism  had  no  attractions  for 
the  Reverend  Theophilus.  Like  Catholicism,  it 
demanded  the  sacrifice  of  the  individual  to  the 
splendour  and  power  of  the  body.  Now,  he,  on 
the  contrary,  cared  more  for  a  certain  individual 
than  for  all  the  bodies  in  the  universe.  He  had 
not  the  remotest  feeling  of  an  espr it-de-corps. 
His  professional  aspirations  were  all  subordinate 
to  his  study  of  the  individual  bien  etre.  The 
Puseyite  spirit,  too,  tended  to  the  austere  and 
monastic  ;  whereas  his  projects  were  entirely 
connubial.  Here  the  other  party  offered  un- 
questionable advantages.  Their  ministers  lived 
upon  terms  of  greater  intimacy  and  familiarity 
with  their  flocks  ;  and  in  the  extensive  sphere 
of  usefulness  thus  opened  to  them,  found  many 
opportunities  of  forming  advantageous  matri- 
monial connections.  This  last  consideration 
decided  the  question  ;  and  at  the  outset  of  his 
career,  the  Reverend  Theophilus  Sibley  had 
professed  himself  a  member  of  the  evangelical 
party. 
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A  few  years  back,  it  would  have  been  scarcely 
practicable  for  him,  with  the  profession  of  these 
principles,  to  join  such  an  establishment  as 
Madame  Belzoni's.  In  those  clays,  any  person, 
whether  lay  or  clerical,  would,  if  known  to  be 
tainted  with  what  was  then  called  methodism 
or  seriousness,  have  been  deemed  a  very  proper 
object  for  the  wit  and  ridicule  of  the  company. 
But  the  improvement  of  the  age  has  removed 
this  illiberality  in  common  with  many  others. 
People  have  become  more  philosophical,  as  well 
as  more  social.  No  one  now  dreams  of  ridiculing 
another  for  his  religious,  any  more  than  for  his 
political  opinions  ;  and  the  frequenters  of  Exeter 
Hall  and  the  Opera  consort  together  with  a 
liberality  as  laudable  as  it  is  gratifying.  In- 
deed, since  Mr.  Sibley  had  joined  her  establish- 
ment, Madame  Belzoni  had  herself  given  many 
indications  of  a  religious  turn.  She  had  become 
very  regular  in  her  attendance  at  chapel,  which 
was  greatly  recommended  to  her  by  the  extreme 
respectability  of  the  congregation.  Indeed,  she 
remarked,  she  had  never  seen  a  better  dressed 
collection  of  people.  Then  they  were  all  so 
exceedingly  genteel,  so  very  proper  in  their 
deportment,  and  exhibited  such  an  admirable 
Vol.  hi.  k  2 
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combination  of  religion  and  fashion,  that  it  was 
really  quite  edifying  to  look  upon  them.  The 
ministers,  too,  were  remarkably  gentlemanly 
men.  Everything  they  said  was  so  mild,  and 
at  the  same  time  so  impressive,  and  showed  so 
much  consideration  for  their  hearers.  No  noise, 
no  ranting, — the  most  delicate  or  nervous  person 
might  venture  without  danger.  Then,  such 
consoling  views  as  they  took  of  the  incurable 
frailty  of  our  nature,  and  the  sweet  assurances 
derived  from  the  soul  -  quieting  doctrines  of 
election  and  grace  !  It  was  really  a  privilege 
to  attend  them.  At  one  time  she  had  ignorantly 
imagined  that  religion  necessarily  made  people 
unhappy  and  ill-tempered,  and,  what  was  worse, 
very  unamiable  and  ill-mannered ;  but  she  had 
been  most  agreeably  undeceived.  Some  of  her 
religious  friends  were  the  politest  people  she 
knew.  As  for  herself,  she  never  felt  so  happy 
before ;  and  from  her  own  experience  of  religion, 
she  could  recommend  it  to  all  her  friends.  After 
this  exposition  of  Madame  Belzoni's  sentiments, 
it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  reverend 
gentleman  received  from  the  other  inmates  of 
the  establishment  all  the  attention  and  respect 
due   to   his  position.      Indeed,    so   well   had   he 
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recommended  himself  to  the  good  graces  of  the 
lady,  that  he  was  in  a  fair  way  of  superseding 
his  military  rivals. 

For  this  digressive  account  of  Mr.  Sibley  some 
apology  is  due  to  the  reader  as  well  as  to  Madame 
Belzoni,  who  ought  long  ago  to  have  been  handed 
to  her  carriage,  for  which  purpose,  when  she 
descended,  she  found  that  gentleman  waiting  for 
her  in  the  hall. 

By  her  orders  the  coachman  drove  to  the 
city,  and  drew  up  in  the  open  space  in  front 
of  the  Bank,  near  the  spot  where  the  immortal 
Bish,  whose  image,  surrounded  with  a  glory  of 
prizes,  revisited  nightly  for  so  many  years  the 
dreaming  votaries  of  Fortune,  kept  his  celebrated 
lottery  office.  Here  Madame  Belzoni  descended, 
and  leaning  on  the  arm  of  her  reverend  com- 
panion proceeded  to  Broad-Street.  They  stopped 
before  the  dark  narrow  entrance  of  a  gloomy- 
looking  house,  against  the  sides  of  which  were 
written  the  names  of  the  brokers,  agents,  and 
other  men  of  business  who  had  their  offices  in 
the  building.  Madame  Belzoni,  to  whom  the 
place  seemed  familiar,  informed  her  reverend 
cicerone  she  should  probably  be  detained  for 
half  an  hour  on  particular  business,  and  requested 
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he  would  call  for  her  again  at  the  end  of  that 
time. 

"But  at  which  of  all  these  various  offices  am 
I  to  enquire  for  you?"    asked  her  companion. 

"  Oh !  I  will  not  trouble  you/'  replied  the 
lady,  "to  make  any  inquiries,  or  come  beyond 
the  passage.  You  will  be  sure  to  find  me  at 
this  spot ;  and  I  recommend  you  to  amuse 
yourself  in  the  meanwhile  with  a  survey  of  the 
Bank,  or  a  patty  at  Birch's :  you  will  find  them 
excellent ; "  and  so  saying,  the  lady  left  him 
and   proceeded   up  the   passage. 

Instead  of  attending  to  her  suggestions,  the 
juvenile  divine  remained  leaning  against  the 
entrance  of  the  building.  While  he  stood  thus, 
a  continual  stream  of  persons,  engaged  in  the 
hurry  and  business  of  life,  passed  and  repassed 
in  and  out  of  the  house.  Not  one  of  these 
persons  had  time  apparently  to  throw  even  a 
glance  upon  him :  they  passed  him  exactly  as 
if  he  had  been  a  door-post  or  any  other  fix- 
ture. Occasionally,  as  they  flitted  by,  they 
would  utter  a  few  hurried  single  words,  incom- 
prehensible to  a  stranger,  but  apparently  enough 
for  the  matter  in   hand. 

"Done   them?"    cried    one,   without    stopping 
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for    an    answer,    which,    however,    was    directly 
returned  with 

"Yes,  forty-five  three-eights,"  and  both  par- 
ties were  gone  in  a   moment. 

"Any  thing?"    asked  another  party. 

"Nothing,"  replied   the  questioned  en-passant. 

"Consols?"    cried  one  to  another   entering. 

"No,"   was  the  answer. 

"What's  cash?" 

"  Three- fourths,"   replied  another. 

"Account?"   asked  the  former  party  again. 

"Seven-eights,"  responded  the  latter,  hurrying 
on  without  either  stopping  or  looking  behind 
him. 

In  all  this  hurry,  so  overwhelming  and  con- 
founding to  a  stranger,  the  parties  engaged 
would  have  shown  to  a  keen  observer  nothing 
like  distraction.  On  the  contrary,  he  would 
have  seen  they  were  perfectly  ready  for  what- 
ever happened,  and  had  he  followed  them  into 
their  offices,  he  would  have  found  them,  though 
just  emerged  from  the  roar  and  tumult  without, 
entering  into  the  most  complex  calculations 
with  as  much  composure  and  readiness  as  the 
retired  student  in  his  chambers.  As  for  the 
Reverend    Theophilus,   he  regarded  them  with  a 
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mixed  feeling  of  admiration  and  envy.  For  the 
real  purposes  of  the  sacred  office  he  was  as 
little  fitted  as  they  were.  Gladly  would  he 
have  exchanged  the  listless  hours  which  hung 
heavily  on  his  hands,  for  the  excitement  and 
bustle  in  which  these  sons  of  commerce  ap- 
peared to  live.  His  imagination  pictured  the 
immense  sums  passing  daily  through  their  hands ; 
and  he  thought  that  even  if  they  were  not 
their  own,  there  must  be  a  certain  pleasure  in 
handling  them,  and  at  any  rate  a  reasonable 
toll  would  be  levied  in  the  passage.  With  this 
bustling  prosperity,  he  contrasted  his  own  life- 
less, starving  gentility, — his  miserable  stipend, 
not  exceeding  the  wages  of  a  butler,  and  even 
that  beggarly  pittance  withheld  from  him :  and 
then  the  necessity  of  feigning  a  preference  for 
things  which  he  detested,  and  of  eschewing 
those  he  delighted  in, — of  passing  his  days,  in 
fact,  in  imposture  and  deceit,  and  turning  his 
whole  life  into  one  long,  miserable  lie; — and 
as  he  thought  upon  these  things,  and  looked 
upon  his  fellow-men  in  the  possession  of  the 
occupations  and  enjoyments  of  common  life,  for 
which  only  he  was  fitted,  feelings  of  bitterness 
and   envy  filled  his  breast. 
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Such  is  often  the  well -merited  punishment  of 
those  who,  from  sordid  motives,  presume  to 
take  upon  themselves  the  awful  functions  of  a 
minister  of  religion.  Undoubtedly,  the  sacred 
office,  when  entered  upon  in  a  proper  spirit, 
offers,  even  in  this  world,  a  greater  prospect  of 
rational  happiness  than  any  other  employment. 
To  have  our  attention  daily  called  to  eternal 
things,  instead  of  being  diverted  from  them, 
as  is  too  often  the  case,  by  our  positive  occu- 
pations, is,  in  itself,  an  inestimable  advantage. 
The  quietness  of  life,  too,  required  by  the  cle- 
rical character, — the  partial,  if  not  total,  exemp- 
tion from  worldly  contentions  and  pursuits 
which  it  offers, — the  balm  of  peace  which  the 
pious  mind  cannot  but  share  while  it  proffers 
it  to  others,  —  the  consciousness  of  being  useful, 
both  temporally  and  eternally,  to  our  fellow- 
beings,  —  all  these  cannot  fail  of  securing  to 
the  really  devoted  servant  of  God  and  man  a 
feeling  of  conscious,  tranquil,  substantial  happi- 
ness, which  is  certainly  of  rarer,  if  not  more 
difficult,  attainment  in  the  more  active  walks 
of  life.  But  in  proportion  as  this  spirit  is 
wanting  must  be  the  disappointment  of  those 
who,   having  assumed  the   holy  office   from   un- 
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worthy  motives,  find  themselves  justly  disap- 
pointed of  the  reward  for  which  they  have 
parted  both  with  freedom  and  conscience. 

But  whatever  were  the  reflections  of  the  young 
divine  upon  this  subject,  he  found  little  comfort 
in  indulging  them.  It  was  wiser,  and  certainly 
pleasant er,  to  follow  Madam  e's  advice,  and  pay 
a  visit  to  Birch's.  Thither,  accordingly,  he 
strolled,  and  was  soon  engaged  in  discussing 
one  of  those  savoury  patties  which  are  every 
morning  prepared  for  the  gourmands  of  the  city. 

At  the  further  end  of  the  passage  in  which 
she  had  left  her  companion,  Madame  Belzoni 
entered  a  small  semi-circular  court,  into  which 
the  tall,  dark  buildings  surrounding  it  scarcely 
permitted  the  day-light  to  enter.  To  judge  only 
from  the  state  of  the  windows,  incrusted  as  they 
were  with  dirt  and  smoke,  one  would  have  ima- 
gined the  buildings  tenantless.  Crossing  this 
court,  Madame  passed  by  an  open  door-way  into 
a  small  hall,  in  which  the  rays  of  a  lamp,  con- 
stantly burning,  enabled  strangers  to  read  the 
directions,  here  repeated  on  the  walls,  of  the 
different  occupants  of  the  building,  specifying 
the  floors  on  which  they  were  located.  This 
assistance,  however,  was  not  needed  by  Madame 
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Belzoni,  who  ascended  the  stair-case  with  the 
air  of  a  person  used  to  the  place.  On  the 
third  floor  she  stopped  before  a  dark,  heavy 
door,  and  rang  a  small  bell  fixed  in  the  wall 
by  the  side.  A  sliding  bolt  was  withdrawn, 
the  door  flew  open,  and  the  usual  "come  in" 
was  uttered  by  a  sharp,  shrill  voice  proceeding 
from  some  person  ensconced  within. 

"  Mr.  Stretch  is  engaged,"  said  a  small-fea- 
tured young  man,  who  was  seated  at  a  desk 
in  a  sort  of  outer  room,  hardly  large  enough 
to  contain  himself  and  two  narrow  chairs  with 
high  backs,  placed  there  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  persons  who  thought  proper  to  wait  till 
they  could  have  an  interview  with  the  princi- 
pal—  "Mr.  Stretch  is  engaged, — please  take  a 
chair,  —  at  liberty,  I  dare  say,  in  a  few  minutes," 
continued  the  speaker,  without  discontinuing  his 
occupation,  or  even  casting  a  glance  at  the 
person  who  had  entered. 

"At  all  events,  I  shall  be  obliged  by  your 
informing  him  I  am  waiting,"  said  Madame 
Belzoni,  by  no  means  pleased  at  the  coolness 
of  her  reception. 

"  Eh !  dear  me !  beg  ten  thousand  pardons, 
ma'am,  —  really  did    not   know  it  was   you.     Of 
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course  Mr.  Stretch  will  see  you  immediately, 
ma'am,  —  let  him  know  directly,  ma'am/'  ex- 
claimed the  young  man,  passing  into  the  room 
of  his  principal.  Immediately  afterwards  he 
returned  and  requested  the  lady  to  walk  into 
the  inner  apartment,  from  which  at  the  same 
moment  the  person  who  had  been  engaged  with, 
the  principal,  passed  quickly  out  and  left  the 
office. 

By  Mr.  Stretch  Madame  Belzoni  was  received 
with  an  air  at  once  respectful  and  business-like. 
He  placed  a  chair  for  her,  seated  himself  in 
another  immediately  in  front  of  her,  asked  after 
her  health,  and,  before  she  could  reply,  begged 
to  know  what  was  the  occasion  of  her  favoring 
him  with  a  visit  that  morning. 

"Business,  of  course,"  replied  the  lady;  "and 
not  to  take  up  any  more  of  your  time  than  is 
necessary,  we  will,  if  you  please,  go  into  it  at 
once." 

Mr.  Stretch  bowed  assent  ;  and  Madame 
Belzoni,  opening  her  reticule,  took  from  it  a 
very  business-like  looking  pocket-book,  from 
which  she  extracted  several  small  papers,  having 
the  appearance  of  bills  of  exchange  and  promis- 
sory notes.      The   gentleman,    whose   eyes   were 
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fixed  immediately  on  the  notes,  seemed  inclined 
to  take  possession  of  them  ;  bnt  the  lady  re- 
tained them  firmly  in  her  hand,  while  she  pro- 
ceeded to  explain  the  nature  of  her  business. 

"  I  have  brought  some  bills/'  said  she,  "  upon 
which  I  wish  an  advance/' 

"  I  hope  we  may  be  able  to  accommodate  you, 
Madame/'  replied  Mr.  Stretch ;  "  but  you  are 
aware  that  money  is  very  scarce  just  now.  Pray 
what  may  the  amount  be  V 

"Three  thousand  two  hundred,"  returned  the 
lady. 

"Hum  ! — a  long  figure/'  observed  Mr.  Stretch. 
"  Money  is  very  scarce  just  now,  Madame.  How 
soon  do  you  want  the  money  ?" 

"Immediately,  —  before  I  go  home,"  answered 
Madame. 

"That  is  short  notice,  indeed! — and  when 
do  you  intend  to  repay  ?" 

"In  three  months,  —  I  shall  have  money  in 
before  that ;  — but  I  am  rather  unprovided  at 
present." 

"  And  those  bills,  Madame  ?"  said  the  broker, 
inquiringly. 

"  I  propose  depositing  with  you  as  a  security," 
answered  Madame,  handing  them  over  for  his 
inspection. 
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Mr.  Stretch  replaced  his  spectacles,  which  at 
the  commencement  of  the  colloquy  he  had  laid 
on  the  table,  and  proceeded  to  examine  the  bills, 
which  he  did  minutely.  After  completing  his 
examination,  he  folded  them  up  very  carefully, 
and  delivering  them  again  to  their  owner,  ob- 
served in  a  cool,  discouraging  tone,  — "  Of  course 
you  are  aware,  Madame,  that  those  bills  are  not 
marketable/' 

"  From  which  I  am  to  infer/'  said  the  lady, 
"that  you  decline  having  anything  to  say  to 
them ;  in  which  case/'  continued  she,  rising, 
"  I  must  apply  elsewhere/' 

"  Pardon  me,  Madame,"  returned  the  bill- 
broker, —  "you  are  a  little  too  hasty:  —  such 
was  not  precisely  my  meaning.  I  meant  that, 
in  the  common  acceptation  of  the  term,  the 
bills  were  not  what  is  called  marketable ;  and 
such  being  the  case,  I  thought,  perhaps,  they 
might  eventually  cause  you  more  trouble  than 
would  be  agreeable; — in  fact,  that  they  would 
suit  us  better  than  you ;  and  that  instead  of 
lending  money  upon  them,  it  would  perhaps 
be  better  for  you  if  we  were  to  become  the 
purchasers  of  the  bills  themselves.  Of  course, 
in  such  a  case,  we  should  require  a  discount, 
a   very    considerable    discount,    considering     the 
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time  the  bills  have  to  run,  and  that  they  are 
not,  as  I  observed  before,  what  is  called  mar- 
ketable." 

Madame  Belzoni  returned  the  serious  look 
accompanying  this  offer  with  a  smile  which 
shewed  she  perfectly  appreciated  the  consi- 
deration that  suggested  it.  With  many  thanks, 
however,  she  begged  leave  to  decline  it,  ob- 
serving, that  the  adjustment  of  the  discount 
would,  probably,  consume  much  more  of  Mr. 
Stretch's  valuable  time  than  he  could  afford  to 
spare.  For  the  same  reason,  she  added  that 
she  was  willing  to  give  seven  per  cent,  for  the 
accommodation  she  wanted ;  and  that,  if  that 
were  not  a  sufficient  inducement,  she  would 
apply  at  once  to  another  quarter. 

This  last  intimation  produced  the  intended 
effect.  Mr.  Stretch,  unwilling  to  risk  the  loss 
of  a  connection  which  had  proved  very  pro- 
fitable to  his  partnership,  acceded  at  once  to 
these  terms,  and  wrote  a  cheque  for  the  money, 
which  he  handed  to  Madame.  Before  delivering 
the  bills  in  return  she  showed  her  prudence 
and  knowledge  of  business,  by  requesting  him 
to  sign  a  memorandum  of  the  transaction  pre- 
pared by  her  attorney,    showing  the  purpose  for 
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which  the  bills  were   deposited,    which   she  had 
brought  with  her.     The  broker,  having  carefully 
examined      this     document     and     complimented 
Madame  on   her    precaution,    signed   it   without 
hesitation,  and  in  return  obtained  her  signature 
to  a  copy  which   he   retained  in   his   possession. 
This   transaction  completed,    Madame    Belzoni 
observed     she    was      empowered      to     negociate 
another  affair  which  Mr.  Stretch  would  find  very 
worthy   of  his    attention.      A    young   friend    of 
hers, — in  fact,  an   inmate   at   that  time   in   her 
establishment,  wished  to  raise  a  thousand  pounds 
immediately  on   the   security  of  an   absolute  re- 
versionary interest  in  a  sum  of  eleven  thousand 
pounds  in  the  three  per  cent,  consols.     The  at- 
tention of  the   broker  was  evidently  excited   by 
this  information,    and   he   proceeded   to   demand 
the    particulars    usual   on    such    occasions, — the 
age  of  the  party  on  whose  death   the  reversion 
came    into    possession, — the    age    of   the    party 
requiring    the    advance, — would    he    consent   to 
give  a   bond,     effect    an    insurance   on   his    life, 
and   assign  the  latter  as  a  security,  —  what  was 
the   highest  rate    of  interest    he  was   willing   to 
pay,     and    could    he    make    over    any  thing   in 
the  shape  of  rent  or  annuity  to  keep  down  the 
interest  till  the  principal  was   paid. 
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Madame  Belzoni  was  in  the  act  of  replying  to 
these  various  points,  when  a  loud  ring  at  the 
bell,  followed  by  several  smart  raps  on  the  door, 
as  if  given  by  a  cane  or  the  handle  of  a  whip, 
interrupted  the  conversation. 

"  Don't  be  disturbed,  Madame,"  said  Mr. 
Stretch  ;  "  it  is  only  my  partner,  who  has  just 
arrived  from  the  country.  He  usually  comes  up 
once  a-week,  and  this  is  his  day.  He  has,  I 
think,  the  honor  of  being  already  well  known 
to  you." 

The  party  alluded  to  here  entered  the  room, 
and  seeing  Madame  Belzoni,  paid  his  respects 
to  her  with  as  much  empressement  as  could  be 
looked  for  from  a  person  of  his  singularly  cold 
and  repulsive  appearance.  After  a  few  moments' 
conversation  with  him,  Mr.  Stretch,  who  had  an 
engagement  elsewhere,  took  advantage  of  his 
arrival  to  beg  Madame  Belzoni  would  have  the 
goodness  to  state  what  she  wished  to  be  done 
in  the  matter  she  had  just  entered  upon  to  his 
partner,  who  would  be  able  to  inform  her  how 
far  they  could  meet   her  wishes. 

When  Mr.  Stretch  was  gone,  Madame  again 
entered  on  the  subject  of  the  proposed  loan, 
repeating  the   particulars   she  had  before  given 
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to  that  gentleman.  The  proposal  of  advancing 
money  on  such  a  security,  did  not,  however, 
appear  to  have  much  attraction  for  her  new 
auditor.  He  spoke  of  the  probable  long  post- 
ponement of  payment, — the  difficulty  generally  en- 
countered in  the  meantime  of  getting  even  the  in- 
terest,— and  finally,  of  the  discouragement  shown 
by  the  courts  to  such  transactions,  where  the  par- 
ties borrowing  were  young  men,  even  though  they 
had  attained  their  majority.  Madame  Belzoni, 
seeing  his  strong  reluctance  to  the  proposal,  and 
feeling  that,  if  overcome  at  all,  it  could  only 
be  so  by  conceding  to  him  so  large  a  share  of 
the  profits  of  the  transaction  as  to  leave  her 
little  else  than  her  pains  for  her  trouble,  rose 
to  take  her  departure,  with  the  intention  of 
applying  the  next  day  in  another  quarter.  The 
broker  expressed  his  regret  that  he  should 
find  any  difficulty  at  all  in  meeting  a  proposal 
coming  from  Madame  Belzoni  ;  but  so  much 
was  he  averse  to  transactions  of  this  particular 
nature,  that  he  must  really  take  time  to  think. 
If  Madame  Belzoni  would  furnish  him  with  a 
paper  containing  the  particulars  of  the  proposal, 
the  names  and  description  of  the  intended  bor- 
rower   and   the    party   possessing   a   life-interest 
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in  the  property,  as  well  as  of  the  trustees  in 
whose  name  the  trust  funds  were  invested,  he 
would  give  the  matter  his  immediate  attention, 
and  acquaint  Madame  with  the  determination 
of  himself  and  his  partner  on  the  subject  with 
as  little  delay  as  possible.  With  this  document 
the  lady  was  already  prepared,  having  been  fur- 
nished with  the  required  particulars  by  Lord 
Francis,  to  whom  they  had  been  given  by 
Edward  previous  to  his  communication  with 
Madame  Belzoni  on  the  subject.  Leaving  this 
paper  on  the  table,  the  lady  took  her  departure, 
followed  by  the  broker,  who  insisted  upon  es- 
corting her  down  stairs,  hoping  by  this  unwonted 
gallantly,  to  atone  in  some  sort  for  his  back- 
wardness in  meeting  the  proposals  of  his  fair 
visitor. 

At  the  entrance  of  the  passage  she  found  her 
reverend  attendant,  who,  having  been  punctual 
to  his  time,  had  been  compelled,  by  the  pro- 
tracted length  of  her  visit,  to  pass  another  half 
hour  in  speculating  on  the  busy  scenes  around 
him.  With  his  assistance  Madame  Belzoni 
regained  her  carriage,  and  returned  to  Harley- 
Street  barely  in  time  to  prepare  for  dinner,  at 
which,  with  a  wise  regard  for  the  value  of  ap- 
pearances, she  always  presided  in  full  dress. 
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Though  Madame  Belzoni  had  little  hope  of  the 
successful  result  of  her  application  to  the  broker, 
regarding  his  request  to  take  time  to  consider 
the  matter  as  a  civil  mode  of  declining  to  take 
part  in  the  transaction,  she  by  no  means  relin- 
quished her  project  of  reaping  the  harvest  which 
the  character  and  extravagance  of  Edward  held 
out  to  her.  Had  she  not  been  unprovided  at 
the  moment  with  the  means  of  meeting  his  de- 
mands, owing  to  some  heavy  advances  recently 
made,  she  would  at  once  have  supplied  him 
from  her  own  resources.  The  money  she  had 
received  in  the  morning  on  account  of  the  bills 
deposited,  was  destined  for  the  parties  by  whom 
they  had  been  given  ;  and  so  urgent  were  their 
demands  that  no  portion  of  it  could  be  spared 
even  for  a  day.  There  were,  however,  other 
quarters  in  which  she  was  certain  of  obtaining 
the  assistance  she  required,  if  she  could  bring 
herself  to  sacrifice  a  larger  portion  of  the  profit 
to  be  made  than  she  had  intended  to  part  with, 
and  to  one  of  them  she  proposed  proceeding  the 
following  day  to  open  a  negociation.  But  this 
trouble  she  was  spared  by  a  communication  from 
her  brokers,  delivered  at  a  late  hour  in  the 
evening  by  a  private  hand,  informing  her  that, 
having  considered  the  matter,  they  were  disposed 
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to  meet  her  wishes  regarding  the  proposed  loan 
on  the  security  of  the  funded  property,  and 
requesting  she  would  meet  them  on  the  following 
morning,  if  convenient,  at  their  office,  at  twelve 
o'clock,  for  the  purpose  of  arranging  the  trans- 
action. 

Madame  Belzoni  was  not  a  little  surprised  at 
this  sudden  resolution,  so  different  from  what 
the  interview  in  the  morning  had  led  her  to 
expect.  She  attributed  it,  however,  to  a  con- 
viction on  the  part  of  the  brokers,  no  doubt 
the  consequence  of  their  inquiries,  that  the 
transaction  would  be  safe  and  profitable.  The 
only  point,  therefore,  left  for  her  consideration 
was  how  to  secure  as  large  a  share  of  the  profit 
attending  it  as  possible. 

The  lady  was  punctual  the  next  morning  to 
the  hour  appointed  for  the  meeting  in  Broad- 
Street,  where  she  met  only  Mr.  Stretch's  part- 
ner, to  whose  management  the  arrangement  to 
be  made  was  entirely  intrusted.  To  her  astonish- 
ment, his  demands  were  so  moderate,  as  to 
leave  her  a  far  greater  proportion  of  the  profit 
than  she  could  with  any  reason  have  hoped 
for.  They  were,  in  fact,  limited  to  the  legal 
interest  of  five   per  cent.     The   young   man  was 
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to  give  his  bills,  payable  on  demand,  with  the 
above  interest,  for  any  advances  that  might  be 
made  to  him;  and  the  only  security  required 
was  the  assignment  of  his  reversionary  interest 
in  the  principal  of  the  trust  monies  to  trustees, 
who  should  hold  it  upon  trust  to  repay,  in 
the  first  instance,  out  of  any  monies  they  should 
receive  in  virtue  of  such  assignment,  all  such 
sums  as  were  then,  or  might  hereafter  be,  ad- 
vanced by  the  parties  named  in  the  assignment 
or  their  assigns,  and  to  pay  the  remainder  into 
his  own   hands. 

Madame  Belzoni  was  equally  surprised  and 
pleased  with  the  moderation  of  these  terms. 
By  making  her  own  terms  with  Edward  Barring- 
ton,  she  would  be  able  to  secure  fifteen  per 
cent,  out  of  the  twenty  he  was  willing  to  pay ; 
and  this,  too,  without  the  inconvenience  of 
advancing  her  own  money,  or  being  in  any  way 
responsible  for  the  principal.  What  induce- 
ment the  lenders  could  have  for  this  unwonted 
display  of  moderation  she  could  not  possibly 
conceive.  However,  that  was  not  her  affair. 
She  would  be  certain  to  receive  a  handsome  re- 
muneration for  her  agency  in  the  matter  ;  besides 
which,  she  would  be  assured  of  Edward's  ability 
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to  discharge  the  debt  he  was  incurring  to  her, 
as  an  inmate  of  her  establishment.  To  secure 
the  prompt  payment  of  the  sum  she  was  to 
receive,  she  proposed  that,  in  addition  to  the 
thousand  pounds  now  wanted  as  an  advance,  a 
further  sum  of  two  hundred  should  be  paid  to 
enable  the  borrower  to  defray  the  contingent 
expenses  of  the  transaction,  so  that  he  might 
receive  the  thousand  pounds  clear.  To  this 
proposal  the  principal  assented,  on  the  express 
condition  that  nothing  should  be  done  to  render 
the  transaction  in  the  slightest  degree  question- 
able, so  far  as  the  firm  was  concerned.  The 
better  way,  he  thought,  would  be  to  advance 
two  separate  sums  of  one  thousand  and  two 
hundred  pounds  respectively,  Mr.  Barrington 
giving  his  bills  for  them  payable  on  demand, 
with  interest  at  five  per  cent. ;  the  re-payment 
being  besides  guaranteed  by  the  assignment  of 
which  he  had  spoken.  The  latter  sum,  two 
hundred  pounds,  would  be  sufficient  to  defray 
the  expense  of  the  assignment  and  the  bills, 
and  settle  any  other  engagements  Mr.  Barring- 
ton  might  have  entered  into  with  other  parties. 
But  to  these  last,  if  any  there  were,  the  firm 
could  not  of  course,    be  privy.      They  merely  ad- 
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vanced  certain  sums  to  Mr.  Barrington  at  legal 
interest,  on  security  of  which  they  approved ;  and 
with  his  disposition  of  the  money  they  had  no- 
thing whatever  to  do.  Nothing  could  be  more 
satisfactory  than  this  arrangement  to  Madame 
Belzoni;  and  it  was  finally  settled  that  she  should 
take  Mr.  Barrington  the  next  morning  in  her  car- 
riage to  the  office  of  the  solicitor  to  the  firm 
in  Chancery -Lane,  where  he  would  receive  the 
money  upon  signing  the  bills  and  executing  the 
assignment.  Before  taking  her  leave,  Madame 
Belzoni  expressed  her  acknowledgments  for  the 
very  liberal  and  handsome  manner  in  which 
this  matter  had  been  arranged,  when  she  was 
further  gratified  with  the  assurance  that  any 
other  sums  for  which  Mr.  Barrington  might 
hereafter  have  occasion,  would  be  readily  fur- 
nished upon  the  same  equitable  terms. 

Edward,  who  had  been  greatly  depressed  by 
the  difficulties  in  which  he  had  involved  him- 
self, and  the  fear  of  not  being  able  to  meet 
his  engagements,  was  overjoyed  with  the  suc- 
cess of  Madame's  negociations.  In  his  exultation 
he  readily  promised  to  devote  the  whole  of  the 
two  hundred  pounds  to  the  payment  of  the 
contingent  expenses,  on  condition  of  his  receiving 
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the  thousand  pounds  clear.  Indeed,  the  lady 
took  care  to  inform  him  that  though  the  two 
hundred  pounds  would  be  paid  into  his  hands, 
yet  this  was  only  done  to  avoid  any  legal 
difficulties  that  might  arise  respecting  the  rate 
of  interest,  and  that  it  was  the  understanding 
he  should  pay  that  sum  over  to  her  before 
leaving  the  office,  to  enable  her  to  settle  the 
legal  expenses  and  the  demands  of  other  par- 
ties. She  did  not,  however,  think  it  necessary 
to  add  that  these  last  were  comprised  exclu- 
sively in   her   own   person. 

These  conditions  were  faithfully  fulfilled.  On 
receiving  the  twelve  hundred  pounds,  which  he 
did  from  the  solicitor,  in  Madame  Belzoni's 
presence,  on  the  following  morning,  Edward 
transferred  the  two  hundred  pounds  to  the 
lady,  who,  after  discharging  the  legal  expenses, 
retained  in  her  hands  rather  more  than  one 
hundred  and  eighty  pounds,  as  a  remuneration 
for  the  trouble  she  had  taken  in  negociating 
this  affair.  When  she  recollected  how  much 
larger  had  been  the  gains  of  other  parties  in 
similar  transactions,  she  was  inclined  to  re- 
proach   herself   for   her   moderation.      She  was, 
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however,  consoled  by  reflecting  that  if  the  pro- 
fit was  moderate,  it  was  at  any  rate  unaccom- 
panied with  risk,  and  that  generosity,  if  a 
weakness,   was  at  least  an  amiable  one. 


CHAPTER    XVI. 

It  was  some  weeks  after  the  occurrence  of 
the  matters  related  in  the  last  chapter,  that  Mr. 
Mark  Collingwood,  of  Radways,  of  whom  the 
reader  has  heard  nothing  for  a  long  period,  was 
riding  up  the  lane  which  led  from  the  main 
road  to  "  The  Orchards."  On  reaching  the 
outer  gate,  he  found,  that  instead  of  being 
secured  as  formerly  by  a  simple  latch,  which  he 
had  been  accustomed  to  raise  with  his  hunting 
whip,  it  was  locked  and  bolted  ;  and  as  nobody 
appeared  in  sight,  he  was  compelled  to  apply 
himself  to  the  handle  of  the  bell  which  was 
suspended  by  the  side.  While  waiting  for 
somebody  to  answer  the  summons,  he  had 
leisure  to  observe  that  the  approach  to  the 
house,  formerly  a  model  of  neatness  for  its 
nicely-kept  gravel  walks  and  beds  of  flowers, 
was   now   in   a    disordered   and   neglected   state, 
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the  grass  unmown,  the  gravel  walks  partially 
broken  up,  and  the  lawn  itself  strewed  with 
dry  leaves  and  rubbish.  The  house,  too,  ex- 
hibited several  ominous  signs  ;  —  the  windows 
were  closed  by  blinds,  or  curtains,  and  those 
of  the  lower  apartments  were  secured  by  shut- 
ters. 

Rendered  tenfold  more  impatient  by  these 
significant  indications,  Collingwood  applied  him- 
self again  to  the  bell.  Its  noise  aroused  a 
fine  Newfoundland  dog,  who,  rushing  out  of  the 
yard  upon  the  lawn,  came  barking  furiously 
down  the  drive  to  the  gate.  "  Come,  here  is 
one  old  friend  at  least,"  said  Collingwood. 
"  What  !  Lion  !  my  old  fellow,  you  haven  t 
forgot  me  surely  ? "  The  sagacious  animal 
answered  the  appeal  by  exchanging  his  note 
of  defiance  to  a  friendly  whine,  and  jumping 
up  to  thrust  his  head  through  the  bars  of  the 
gate  to  receive  the  caresses  of  his  old  acquaint- 
ance ;  then  leaping  down,  he  ran  up  the  walk, 
as  if  wild  with  delight,  to  communicate  the 
arrival  of  a  friend  to  Fortune,  who  had  just 
then  made  his  appearance,  and  was  hurrying 
down  to  the  gate. 

"Why,   Fortune!"    cried   Collingwood,    "what 
in  heaven's  name  is  all  this  t" 
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"  Ocli !  it's  his  own  self  sure  enough  ! "  ex- 
claimed the  honest  fellow,  on  ascertaining  who 
was  the  visitor ;  "  I  was  afraid  of  trusting  my 
eyes,  but  there's  no  mistaking  the  voice. 
Ohoon !  but  you've  been  a  long  time  away, 
Mr.  Collingwood,  darlint !  It's  you  that  have 
been  looked  for  this  many  a  day,  and  a  rale 
welcome  it  is  you  bring  wid  ye.  Och !  but  all 
will   go  well  now,  any  how." 

"  Then  something  has  been  wrong  V  rejoined 
Collingwood,  as  he  entered  the  gate  and  walked 
his  horse  slowly  towards  the  house.  "  I  was 
afraid  of  it  when  I  saw  how  things  were  look- 
ing; — but  the  major,  nothing  the  matter  with 
him,   I   hope? — and   Edward?" 

"Better,  sir,  much  better,  thank  God,  and 
likely  to  do  well  now,  I  hope ;  — but  we  have 
had  a  sore  time  of  it  lately,  sir,  with  Master 
Edward.  My  master  has  been  much  cut  down; 
but  your  return,  sir,  will  be  a  cordial  to  him: 
— it  is  the  best  thing  that  has  happened  us 
this  many  a  day.  If  you'll  just  wait  here  a 
bit  [they  had  reached  the  door  of  the  house] 
I'll  put  Moggy  [the  mare]  in  the  stable,  —  I 
declare  the  crathur  knows  me  again, — and  then 
Fll  let   his  honor  know  you  are  come, — it  will 
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be  a  rale  joy  to  him,  sir;  but  even  joy,  you 
know,    sir,    may  come   too  sudden." 

In  a  few  minutes,  Fortune  returned,  and, 
requesting  Collingwood  to  follow,  led  the  way 
into  the  house  by  the  back  entrance,  and  con- 
ducted him  up  stairs.  He  was  met  on  the 
landing-place  by  the  major,  who  grasped  him 
affectionately  with  both  hands,  and  led  him 
into  a  small  sitt:ng-room  overlooking  the  orchard 
in  the  rear  of  the  house.  As  they  entered, 
a  slight  groan,  proceeding  apparently  from  an 
adjoining  room,    was   audible. 

"  It  is  my  poor  boy,"  said  the  major,  adding 
in  a  low  tone,  "but  he  is  much  better  now. 
The  nurse  is  with  him,  and  will  call  me  if 
there  is   anything  wrong." 

"  But  what  is  his  illness  ?  What  has  hap- 
pened in  my  long  absence?  Yourself  too,  dear 
Hugh!  you  are  sadly  changed, — you  have  been 
suffering   deeply  I   am   sure." 

"  Much,  much,"  returned  Barrington.  pres- 
sing the  hand  of  his  relation ;  "  but  if  my 
boy  is  restored  to  me,  which  Tyrrell  says  he 
will  answer  for,  all  will  yet  I  trust  go  well. 
Your  return  too,  my  good  fellow,  after  this 
long   absence   from  England,    is   quite   a  reviver 
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to  my  spirits,  and  gives  me  additional  hope 
that  better  days  are  at  hand.  When  did  you 
return?" 

"  Only  at  the  beginning  of  the  week.  I  arrived 
at  Radways  the  day  before  yesterday,  and  have 
come  over  the  first  moment  I  could  leave.  I 
would  have  brought  Emily,  but  she  is  so 
thoroughly  knocked  up  with  travelling,  for  we 
scarcely  halted  between  Milan  and  London,  that 
she  desired  me  to  say,  with  her  love,  you  must 
excuse  her  for  not  coming,  and  that  you  must 
return  immediately  with  me  to  Radways  ;  — but 
that   I  see  is  impossible." 

"  Quite  so,  quite,"  replied  the  major  ;  "  neither 
must  you  leave  me  yet.  You  know  not  what 
a  relief  your  presence  is  to  me  ;  besides,  I  have 
much  to  tell,  which  I  must  defer  till  we  have 
dined.  I  will  send  a  messenger  to  Radways  to 
say  you  are  passing  the  night  here.  Emily  will, 
I  know,  forgive  me  when  she  hears  the  state 
Ave  are   in." 

At  this  moment  Mr.  Tyrrell's  arrival  was 
announced,  and  presently  that  gentleman  entered 
the  room.  He  had  not  seen  Collingwood  since 
his  return,  and  welcomed  him  back  to  England. 
The  latter  asked  if  he  would  permit  him  to  see 
his  patient. 
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"  Not  on  any  account/'  replied  Mr.  Tyrrell ; 
"your  own  friends  are  too  glad  to  see  you  back 
to  make  it  safe  to  introduce  you  among  invalids, 
especially  those,  who,  like  Edward,  have  already 
been  suffering  from  emotion.  We  must  keep 
him  quiet  for  a  few  days  yet,  and  at  the  end 
of  a  week  I  hope  he  will  be  convalescent 
enough  to  see  whom  he  likes/' 

The  nurse  here  entered  to  say  that  her  patient 
had  just  awoke,  upon  which  the  doctor  went 
with  her  into  the  invalid's  room.  He  remained 
there  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  brought 
back  the  gratifying  assurance  that  Edward, 
though  greatly  enfeebled  by  the  effects  of  the 
fever,  was  going  on  as  well  as  could  be  wished, 
and  that  if  nothing  occurred  to  throw  him  back, 
he  would  be  convalescent  within  the  time  he 
had  mentioned.  He  enjoined,  however,  the 
greatest  quietness,  and  strictly  prohibited  what- 
ever might  cause  any  disturbing  emotion.  The 
visits  even  of  the  major  were  forbidden,  till  he 
(the  doctor),  should  see  him  again,  which  he 
promised  should  be  on  the  morrow,  or  the  day 
after  at  furthest. 

After  Mr.  Tyrrell's  departure,  Barrington  and 
his   cousin   sat   down   to   an   early  dinner.     The 
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promptitude.  In  a  few  minutes  the  dining  ap- 
paratus was  removed,  and  its  place  being  supplied 
with  decanters,  mantling  with  the  sparkling  and 
generous  beverage,  the  gentlemen  were  left  to 
themselves.  Meanwhile,  Fortune,  exulting  in 
the  amending  prospect  of  affairs,  went  to  preside 
as  master  of  the  ceremonies  in  the  servants' 
hall,  where  he  had  detained  in  close  arrest  two 
knights  of  the  shoulder-knot,  who  had  come 
charged  with  inquiries  after  Mr.  Edward's  health, 
and  who  bore  their  detention  with  remarkable 
equanimity. 

When  the  door  was  closed,  Barrington,  after 
again  expressing  his  satisfaction  at  his  cousin's 
return,  proceeded  to  give  him  an  account  of 
Edward's  illness,  and  other  matters  which  had 
occurred  during  his  long  absence  from  home. 
The  first,  he  informed  him,  was  the  consequence 
of  a  wound  he  had  lately  received  in  a  duel, 
the  particulars  of  which  he  would  relate  after 
some  necessary  explanation  of  the  circumstances 
which   preceded  it. 

"You  recollect,"  continued  the  major,  "that 
at  the  time  you  left  England,  Edward  had  just 
gone  to  spend  his  first  term  at  Cambridge." 

"Perfectly,"   said  Collingwood. 
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"And  you  may,  perhaps,  remember/'  resumed 
Barrington,  "  that  you  expressed  some  doubts 
at  the  time  of  my  wisdom  in  sending  him 
there/' 

"  Why,  I  believe  I  did  think  it  rather  hazard- 
ous/' replied  Colling  wood,  "  considering  his  habits 
and  disposition  ;  —  but  what  then  ?  —  all  lads 
are  obliged  to  run  the  same  chances,  and  they 
turn  out  pretty  well  in  the  main  after  all." 

"  Nevertheless,  you  were  too  true  a  prophet  in 
his  case/'  observed  Barrington. 

"Then  it  was  as  I  feared, — he  made  some 
imprudent  connections  ;  — that  was  the  great 
danger  I  apprehended." 

"Precisely  so;  —  that  was  the  source,  in  his 
case,  as  it  has  been  in  that  of  many  others,  of 
the  follies  into  which  he  subsequently  fell ;  and 
I  cannot  but  remember,  in  justice  to  him,  that 
I  was  in  some  degree  the  cause  of  it.  Fool  that 
I  was  not  to  see  the  danger  which  your  good 
sense  pointed  out  to  me  !  As  you  had  foreseen, 
his  tastes  led  him  to  form  acquaintances  with 
young  men  whose  superior  fortune  entitled,  or  at 
all  events  enabled,  them  to  indulge  in  expences 
far  beyond  the  reach  of  the  moderate  allowance 
I  could  make  him.     The  consequence  was  that, 
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hopeful  assurances  of  Tyrrell,  whose  well-known 
ability  inspired  the  fullest  confidence,  and  the 
unlooked-for  return  of  his  affectionate  relative, 
revived  the  saddened  spirits  of  the  former,  and 
he  partook  of  the  meal  with  a  degree  of  appe- 
tite which  had  been  long  unknown  to  him.  The 
change  did  not  escape  the  attentive  eye  of 
Fortune,  who  watched  him  with  unconcealed 
delight,  anticipating  every  wish,  and  supplying 
every  thing  before  it  could  be  asked  for.  So 
entirely  was  his  attention  engrossed  by  his  mas- 
ter, that  the  guest  was  left  to  serve  himself  in 
the  best  manner  he  could. 

"Why,  Fortune!"  said  the  latter,  who  had 
observed  with  secret  pleasure  the  cause  of  the 
neglect  with  which  he  was  treated,  "  is  this  the 
way  you  serve  your  friends  when  they  come 
home  ?  Out  of  sight,  out  of  mind,  is  all  right 
enough  ;  but  it  is  hardly  fair  to  forget  us  when 
we  come  back.  What !  the  major's  East-Indian 
madeira  is  too  good  for  a  stranger,  eh?" 

"  The  Lord  forgive  you  for  saying  it,  Mr. 
Collingwood  ! — but  the  truth  is,  his  honor  has 
tasted  neither  bit  nor  sup  these  three  weeks, 
and  I  am  far  from  right  myself  yet,"  replied 
the  faithful  fellow,  vindicating  himself,   however, 
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by  filling  his  accuser  a  brimming  bumper  of  the 
generous  liquid. 

"And  in  the  mean-time,  till  you  do  get  right/' 
continued  Collingwood,  "  I  suppose  strangers 
must  take  care  of  themselves.  I'll  be  bound 
old  Moggy  does  not  know  the  taste  of  your 
oats  yet,  though,  poor  thing,  she  has  been  shut 
up  these  three  hours/' 

"  It  is  not  like  your  honor  to  say  that  now. 
A  taste,  indeed  !  she  has  had  two  sieves  full, 
and  her  rack  stuffed  to  the  top  with  hay,  smell- 
ing as  sweet  as  a  nosegay.  I  to  neglect  poor 
dumb  bastes,  indeed  !  Your  honor  and  Moggy 
will  learn  better  than  that  before  you  leave 
this,  I'm  thinking/' 

"  Then,  if  you  mean  to  make  good  your  words, 
Fortune,"  returned  Collingwood,  "you  must  get 
up  another  bottle  of  that  madeira  for  one  of  the 
beasts  ;  for  not  a  drop  of  any  thing  else  shall  I 
touch  while  I  am  here/' 

"  Bring  a  brace  of  them,  Fortune/'  called  the 
major,  as  that  functionary  was  leaving  the  room, 
"  and  draw  a  double  allowance  of  strong  ale 
to  drink  Mr.  Collingwood 's  health,  and  celebrate 
his  return  home  in  the  hall." 

These   commands   were   obeyed   with    military 
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with  my  directions,  he  unfortunately  fell  in 
with  Mr.  Shirley,  of  Stanmore  Park,  in  Wor- 
cestershire." 

"What!"  exclaimed  Collingwoocl,  —  "the  Shir- 
ley who  is  now   canvassing  the  county?" 

"  The  same,"  answered  Barrington,  continuing 
his  narrative.  "  They  had  been  in  the  same 
set  together  at  Cambridge ;  and  Shirley,  who, 
like  other  young  men  of  wealth,  looked  only 
to  his  own  immediate  gratification,  reckless 
of  what  the  consequences  might  be  to  others, 
persuaded  Edward  to  go  up  with  him  to  Lon- 
don, where  they  took  up  their  quarters  in  one 
of  the  fashionable  hotels  in  Jermyn-Street.  I 
must  do  Edward  the  justice  to  say  that  he 
wrote  to  inform  me  of  this  accidental  rencontre, 
and  to  solicit  my  permission  to  remain  with 
his  friend  a  few  weeks  in  town.  I  was  weak 
enough  to  be  seduced  into  compliance  with  his 
wishes  by  the  prospect  of  the  advantages  which 
might  arise  from  the  renewal  of  his  intimacy 
with  a  young  man  of  such  wealth  and  influ- 
ence ;  and,  besides,  I  was  not  unwilling,  as  he 
had  come  so  readily  into  my  views  respecting 
him,  that  he  should  pass  part  of  the  time 
which    was    to   elapse    before   he    entered    upon 
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his  new  career  in  a  manner  likely  to  prove 
so  agreeable  to  him.  In  this,  considering  what 
had  passed,  I  was  palpably  wrong ;  but  I  had 
heard  so  much  of  Shirley's  prudence,  which 
was  even  said,  looking  at  his  large  income,  to 
be  overdone,  that  I  had  persuaded  myself 
there  could  be  no  danger.  I  discovered  after- 
wards that  this  reputation  for  thrift  was  simply 
owing  to  his  not  maintaining  a  large  establish- 
ment, and  keeping  up  the  old  hospitality  of 
the  place ;  for  as  to  his  personal  expenses,  he 
put   no  restriction  on   them  whatever/' 

"  Still,  one  would  think/'  observed  Colling- 
wood,  "no  great  danger  could  arise  from  the 
acquaintance  of  such  a  man  as  that.  I  know 
nothing  of  him  personally,  but  I  know  those 
who  do ;  and  I  have  heard  them  speak  of 
him  as  a  man  of  great  self-command,  and  as 
regular  as  clock-work, — too  much  so,  in  fact,  for 
his   years." 

"But,  perhaps,  you  never  heard  he  was  a 
gambler?'"'  returned  the  Major;  "though  it  is 
hardly  right  to  term  him  so, — he  plays  too 
much  by  rule  to  merit  that  title,  never  venturing, 
if  unsuccessful,  beyond  a  certain  sum.  Still,  he 
plays  ;   and  Edward   availed  himself  of  his  offer 
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unknown  to  me,  he  incurred  a  load  of  debt  at 
Cambridge,  which  I  only  discovered  by  accident 
after  he  had  quitted  the  university/' 

"  Which,  of  course,  you  did  not  pay/'  inter- 
rupted Oollingwood. 

"  Why,  not  indiscriminately/'  replied  the 
major.  "  I  paid,  however,  the  greater  part  of 
it, — more,  perhaps,  than  most  men  would  have 
done  ;  —  everything  which  upon  investigation 
bore  the  appearance  of  fairness  I  discharged  at 
once.  But  the  debts,  though  their  payment 
pressed  severely  upon  me  at  the  time,  were 
not  the  real  evil.  It  was  the  habit  of  incurable 
idleness  as  well  as  extravagance,  the  dissipation 
of  mind  as  well  as  of  money,  which  he  had 
contracted  by  associating  with  those  who  seemed 
never  to  have  dreamt  of  the  necessity  of  setting 
bounds  to  their  desires.  The  effect  of  this  per- 
nicious influence  was  to  render  him  totally  in- 
capable of  any  mental  exertion.  The  very 
mention  of  it  was  insupportable  to  him.  The 
consequence  was  that  on  quitting  the  university, 
instead  of  preparing  himself  for  orders  or  any- 
thing else,  he  passed  his  time  in  desultory  visits, 
going  from  the  house  of  one  college  companion 
to   another.      I    confess   I   was   myself   much  to 
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blame  in  permitting  this  ;  but  I  had  been  so 
disappointed  by  the  result  of  his  university 
career,  that  I  had  as  little  pleasure  in  his  society 
as  he  had  in  mine.  I  was  not,  however,  blind 
to  the  danger  of  suffering  him  to  continue  in 
so  unprofitable  a  course  ;  and  seeing  he  was 
quite  unfit  for  the  church,  I  availed  myself  of 
an  offer  which  had  been  made  to  me  of  placing 
him  in  the  house  of  a  friend,  an  eminent  wine- 
merchant  in  London,  with  the  prospect  of  his 
being  eventually  received  as  a  partner  in  the 
firm,  on  condition  of  my  paying  down  a  moderate 
capital." 

"A  most  excellent  thing,  too/'  exclaimed 
Collingwood.  "I  wish  he  had  gone  there  at 
first  instead  of  going  to  Cambridge  at  all.  But 
why  was  not  this   plan  followed   out?" 

"I  trust  it  will  be  still/'  replied  Barrington. 
"Why  it  has  not  yet  been  done,  I  am  going 
to  tell  you.  At  the  time  this  course  was  re- 
solved on,  Edward  was  on  a  visit  to  a  college 
friend,  the  rector  of  some  place  in  Wiltshire. 
I  wrote  desiring  him  to  return  home  im- 
mediately, informing  him  that  I  had  selected 
another  career  more  suitable  to  his  tastes.  In 
returning     across     the    country,     in    compliance 
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to  introduce  him  into   one  of  the   first  hells  in 
London/' 

"  The  devil ! — he  had  better  have  gone  into  a 
pest-house/'  exclaimed  Collingwood.  "  With  his 
impetuous  temper,  he  would  be  stripped  in  no 
time  of  every  thing/' 

"  On  the  contrary,  he  was  at  first  uncom- 
monly successful/' 

"  So  much  the  worse,"  cried  Collingwood  ; 
"better  he  had  lost  his  last  farthing,  which 
would  have  compelled  him  to  return  home." 

"  There  you  are  wrong  again,"  said  Barrington. 
"  He  did,  in  time,  lose  his  last  farthing,  and  a 
great  deal  more ;  but  instead  of  returning  home, 
he  wrote  to  me,  requesting  leave  to  prolong  his 
visit  to  town,  which  I  very  weakly  granted ; 
and  then  followed  the  old  story  of  making 
matters  worse   by  endeavouring  to  mend  them." 

"But  where  did  he  get  the  means?  He 
could  not  go  to  the  table  without  money ; 
and,  from  all  I  have  heard,  he  would  get  none 
from  Shirley,"   observed   Collingwood. 

"  You  are  right  there  at  least,"  replied  the 
major ;  though  indeed  Shirley  had  suddenly 
left  town  to  look  after  his  election  before 
Edward's  losses  began." 
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"  Then  where  could  he  find  the  ways  and 
means?"  inquired  Collingwood.  "Money  he 
he  must  have; — without  that  he  could  not 
play; — and  who  would  lend  to  a  young  man, 
quite  unknown  as  he  must  be  in  London, 
without  friends,   and  with  no  security  to  offer?" 

"There  it  is,"  said  Bamngton.  "One  would 
think  with  you  it  was  impossible  ;  but  things 
are  continually  happening  which  no  one  would 
think  probable,  or  possible,  till  they  do  hap- 
pen ;  and  even  then  one  is  inclined  to  question 
their  reality.  It  is  no  reason,  because  a  thing 
is  unreasonable,  that  it  should  not  be.  If  it 
were  so  the  world  would   not  be  what  it  is." 

"Why,  strange  things  do  happen,  to  be 
sure.  But  who  the  deuce  would  lend  money 
to  a  young  man  without  a  chance  of  repay- 
ment?" 

"It  seems,"  said  Bamngton,  in  reply,  "that 
Edward  met  with  another  college  acquaintance 
at  this  accursed  gambling-house, — a  young  sprig 
of  nobility,    Lord   Francis  Devereux." 

"A  very  likely  person  to  borrow,  I  dare 
say,"  interrupted  Collingwood ;  "  but  if  he  vo- 
lunteered to  lend  his  money,  I  have  no  more 
to  say.  It  is  of  no  use  my  guessing,  if  you 
deal  in  improbabilities  of  that  sort." 
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"  Why,  it  was  not  precisely  from  him,  but 
through  him,  that  Edward  succeeded  in  bor- 
rowing to  a  large  amount.  It  seems,  this  Lord 
Francis  introduced  him  to  a  certain  Madame 
Belzoni,  one  of  those  equivocal  females  who 
evince  their  participation  in  the  advance  of 
improvement  by  asserting  their  right  to  mingle 
in  the  business  of  the  world,  which  has  hitherto 
been  reserved  for  the  men; — a  sort  of  dilettante 
female-jobber  and  money  broker,  dealing  in 
millinery,  bonds,  bills,  and  post-obits,  lending 
money  to  the  men  at  thirty  per  cent.,  while 
she  allows  their  wives  to  run  up  bills  for  laces 
and  dresses ;  and  thus  puts  it  out  of  the  power 
of  one   party  to  complain  of  the  other/' 

"  The  devil  I"  exclaimed  Collingwood  ;  "  and 
this  she-usurer  furnished  Edward  with  money,  I 
suppose,  at  fifty  per  cent,  interest,  which  was 
no  doubt  won  from  him  again  by  her  accomplices, 
who  divided  the  spoil  with  her  V 

"  No,  no,  nothing  of  the  sort  ;  she  is  too 
superior  a  person  to  have  anything  to  say  to 
common-place  transactions  of  that  kind.  In  this 
instance  she  did  not  even  furnish  the  money 
herself,  but  handed  over  his  bills  to  the  bill- 
brokers  who   discounted  them  for  her." 
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"  She,  of  course,  receiving  a  handsome  con- 
sideration for  her  good  offices?""  observed 
Collingwood. 

"  Yes,  as  far  as  I  can  make  out,  about  twenty 
per  cent,  of  the  whole/'    replied  Barrington. 

"  And  the  other  parties,  the  real  lenders,  of 
course,  shared  as  much,"  said  Collingwood ;  "  so 
that  Edward  must  have  paid  at  the  rate  of  forty, 
— aye,  and  I  dare  say,  fifty  per  cent,  interest 
for  the  money."' 

"  Why,  no,  not  that.  Independently  of  the 
twenty  per  cent,  received  by  this  she-caterer,  I 
cannot  learn  that  the  brokers  received  more 
than  the  legal  interest  of  five  per  cent." 

"But,  at  all  events,  you  would  be  able,  in 
case  you  resist  the  demands,  as,  of  course,  you 
will,  to  establish  a  correspondence  between 
them,"   said   Collingwood. 

"  I  am  afraid  that  will  not  be  so  easy," 
responded  the  major.  "  It  appears  that  they 
actually  paid  the  money  in  full  into  Edward's 
hands  through  the  intervention  of  a  solicitor ; 
and  if  he  chose  afterwards,  as  he  did,  to  pay 
the  lady  what  he  had  promised  her,  it  will  be 
difficult  to  fix  them  with  being  a  party  to  it." 
"  But  there  is  something  about  this  I   cannot 
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understand.  These  are  not  the  sort  of  people 
to  lend  money  at  five  per  cent,  to  a  young- 
man  quite  unknown  to  them,  upon  the  mere 
security  of  his  note  of  hand." 

"  There  you  are  under  a  mistake,"  observed 
Barrington,  "  or  rather  I  have  been  guilty  of  an 
important  omission.  Edward  did  give  what 
might  be  termed  an  adequate  security." 

"Why,  what  security  could  he  give?" 

"  You  forget  he  is  entitled,  on  my  death,  to 
the  absolute  reversion  of  the  ^11,000  consols, 
secured  by  my  marriage  settlement.  This  he 
assigned  over  to  trustees,  empowering  them  to 
repay,  out  of  the  monies  received  by  them 
under  the  instrument,  all  advances  made  to  him 
by  the  parties  in  question." 

"And  he  was  of  age  when  he  executed  that 
instrument?"  said  Collingwood,  inquiringly. 

"Unquestionably,"  replied  his  cousin. 

"Ah!  to  be  sure,  he  must  have  been; — time 
passes  so.  But  have  you  any  idea  of  the  extent 
of  the  advances  made  to  him?" 

"  Yes,  and  it  is  something  that  will  astonish 
you, — between  four  and  five  thousand  pounds," 
answered  Barrington. 

"Four  and  five  thousand  pounds!"  repeated 
Collingwood,  in  a  tone  of  the  utmost  surprise. 
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"Yes,  and  I  fear  nearer  the  latter  than  the 
former/'  added  the  major. 

Collingwood  remained  for  some  moments  lost 
in  thought,  with  a  countenance  expressive  of 
the  deepest  concern.  "  There  is  something," 
said  he,  at  length  breaking  silence,  "  which  I 
cannot  comprehend  in  this  affair.  It  appears 
pretty  evident  that  Madame  Bellini,  or  Beelzebub, 
or  whatever  her  name  is,  pocketed  the  twenty 
per  cent.,  and  that  the  other  parties  were  to 
receive  no  more  than  the  usual  interest  for  their 
money.  Now,  what  I  can't  imagine  is,  what 
could  induce  these  parties,  who  must  have  so 
many  much  better  opportunities  of  employing 
their  money,  to  make  advances  to  Edward  to 
such  an  enormous  amount  on  such  terms, — 
terms,  in  fact,  considering  the  time  they  may 
have  to  wait,  which  he  could  hardly  expect 
from  a  friend ;  and  this,  too,  from  regular  money 
brokers,  who  would  not  lend  sixpence,  without 
security,  to  their  own  mothers !  The  thing  is 
inconceivable.  There  is  something  behind  this 
which  we  don't  understand.  Did  it  never  strike 
you  in  that  light  ? " 

"  Yes,  very  strongly ;  and  I  have  been  endea- 
vouring, in  vain,  to  think  of  any  thing  that 
could   afford   a   clue   to   the    mystery ;    but    my 
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poor  boy's  state  has  been  so  critical  since  he 
made  these  disclosures,  that  I  have  not  been 
able  to  question  him  further  upon  the  subject. 
Indeed,  it  is  only  within  the  last  three  days 
that  he  has  been  considered  out  of  immediate 
danger." 

"  And  it  was  from  himself,  then,  that  you 
received  your  information  of  these  transactions  V 

"From  himself/'  replied  Barrington. 

"  Indeed  ! "  exclaimed  Collingwood  !  "  What,  a 
voluntary  confession  on  his  part?" 

"  Quite  so ;  and  made  in  a  manner  which  not 
only  secured  him  from  any  upbraidings  from 
me,  but  which,  I  fairly  believe,  has  laid  the 
foundation  of  a  future  confidence  between  us, 
which,  I  trust,  will  be  equally  conducive  to  his 
welfare  and  my  happiness/' 

"  What !  then  you  have  really  forgiven  him 
for  these  enormous  follies,  terrible  as  the  con- 
sequences must  be  to  you  ? " 

"  Freely,"  answered  Barrington. 

"  And  he  has  nothing  to  apprehend  from 
your  displeasure?"  inquired  Collingwood,  in  in- 
creasing astonishment. 

"Nothing  whatever;  and  if  the  hope  I  have 
just  expressed  be  realized, — if  Edward  will  per- 
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mit  me  to  become,  what  I  have  always  wished 
to  be  to  him, — his  intimate  friend  and  adviser, 
I  shall  think  the  money  well  spent  which  has 
led  to  such  a  result." 

"  Spoken  like  my  own  noble  cousin,"  exclaimed 
Collingwood,  seizing  upon  the  soldier's  hand, 
while  the  tears  filled  his  eyes.  "  God  bless  you, 
my  dear  Hugh,  for  this.  One  such  instance  of 
a  man's  acting  up  to  the  spirit  of  a  true  christian 
philosophy  does  one  more  good  than  all  the 
sermons  in  the  world.  Whenever  I  feel  here- 
after this  accursed  love  of  money  rising  up  to 
stifle  my  better  feelings,  I  will  think  of  you,  my 
dear  fellow,  and  your  glorious  example  under 
such  a  trial.  And  so  Ned  has  really  nothing  to 
apprehend  from  your  anger! — and  after  all  his 
follies,  has  managed  to  win  your  forgiveness 
and  confidence  at  last  !  Hang  the  rascal,  how 
I  long  to  see  him  !  I  always  said  he  was  an 
honest-hearted  fellow  at  bottom,  and  only  led 
astray  by  the  example  of  others ;  but  a  public 
school  first,  and  Cambridge  after,  were  enough 
to  try  any  lad  not  overstocked  with  ballast. 
But  how  was  all  this  brought  about?  Where 
did  you  get  all  your  information  about  his  pro- 
ceedings ?       And,    above    all,    what   about    this 
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duel  ? — you    have    not   told   me    a   word    about 
that  jet." 

"  I  was  just  coming  to  it,"  replied  Barring  ton. 
"  I   ought,    in   fact,    to   have   set   out   with   it  ; 
but  I  had  so  much  to  say  I  scarce  knew  where 
to   begin.     About  three  weeks  ago,    when  I  was 
expecting  Edward  daily  from  London,   I  received 
a   letter   in   a   strange  hand,  informing  me  that 
he   was  lying  in  a   dangerous  state  at   a   small 
inn  in  a  village   near   Hounslow,  close  to  which 
he  had  been  wounded  in  a  duel  with  a  gentle- 
man   who,    apprehensive    for    the    consequences, 
had   escaped   to   the   continent.       I    set   off    im- 
mediately for   the    place,    and  found   the   infor- 
mation too  correct, — my  poor  boy  had   received 
a   ball  just   above    the   hip,    which,    though   no 
vital   part  had    been   touched,    threatened   very 
serious    consequences.      I    had   taken    the    pre- 
caution to   get  Tyrrell  to   accompany  me ;    and, 
by  his    advice,     we   procured    a    sort    of    spring 
van  in  which  we  brought   him  home,    where,  of 
course,   he   could   be  better  attended  to   than  in 
a  wretched  country  inn.      Notwithstanding  that 
he  lay  on  a  mattress  during  the  removal,  which 
was  conducted   with  every  precaution,   the  jour- 
ney  brought    on    a   fever    that    occasioned   con- 
Vol.  III.  M 
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siderable  alarm.  It  yielded,  however,  to  Tyrrell's 
skill  and  a  naturally  good  constitution,  but 
left  Edward  in  a  state  of  great  weakness.  I 
had  been  the  whole  time  in  the  closest  atten- 
dance upon  him.  The  confinement,  added  to 
the  anxiety,  had  an  effect  upon  my  appearance 
which,  weak  as  he  was,  did  not  escape  his  obser- 
vation. When  he  first  remarked  it  to  me  he  did 
it  with  an  appearance  of  feeling  very  unusual  ; 
to  him.  He  pressed  my  hand,  and  looking  at 
me  with  an  expression  of  earnest  affection,  shed 
many  tears.  I  attributed  this  partly  to  debility, 
and  partly  to  an  emotion  of  gratitude,  awakened 
by  my  attentions,  and  I  need  not  say  how  much 
I  was  affected  by  it.  At  times  he  seemed  de- 
sirous to  speak  to  me,  as  if  anxious  to  disclose 
something  ;  but  fearing  the  exertion  and  the 
emotion  might  be  too  much  for  him,  and  sup- 
posing the  intended  communication  related 
solely  to  the  circumstances  of  the  duel,  I  dis- 
couraged his  advances,  and  absented  myself 
more  from  the  room  while  he  was  awake, 
that  he  might  not  injure  himself  by  the  effort. 
Still,  I  could  not  but  observe  that  he  continued 
to  manifest  an  affection  for  me,  whenever  I  was 
present,    which   affected   as  much  as  it  gratified 
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me.  In  a  short  time,  signs  of  convalescence 
appeared,  and  lie  began  to  regain  his  strength. 
When  I  thought  him  sufficiently  recovered  to 
bear  conversation  without  injury,  I  resolved  no 
longer  to  avoid  any  communication  he  might 
wish  to  make.  Shortly  after  forming  this  reso- 
lution, I  entered  his  room  one  afternoon  when 
he  had  just  awakened  from  a  refreshing  sleep, 
and  sat  down  by  the  bed-side.  The  nurse  was 
dozing  in  her  chair,  and  Edward,  taking  my 
hand,  begged  I  would  send  her  to  get  some 
sleep  in  an  adjoining  bed-room,  and  permit  him 
to  have  some  private  conversation  with  me, 
adding  that  he  had  a  communication  to  make 
which  he  could  no  longer  withhold.  I  was,  as 
you  may  imagine,  greatly  alarmed  at  this  pre- 
lude ;  but  seeing  the  evident  agony  of  mind 
under  which  he  was  suffering,  and  thinking  the 
disclosure  would  be  of  service  to  him,  I  did  as 
he  requested. 

"When  we  were  left  alone  he  began  by  say- 
ing he  was  conscious  how  ungrateful  a  return 
he  had  made  for  the  parental  solicitude  I  had 
always  shown  to  him,  and  that  he  feared  he 
had  already  lost  all  place  in  my  affection,  and 
that    now    he    was    about    to    relate    what    he 
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feared  would  drive  him  from  me  for  ever ; 
but  that  he  could  not  keep  from  me  what 
pressed  upon  his  mind  any  longer,  whatever 
the  consequences  might  be, — that  he  felt  I  was 
the  only  true  Mend  he  had,  or  could  have,  in 
the  world,  and  that  unless  he  could  establish 
himself  in  my  confidence  and  affection  he  had 
no  desire  to  live; — that  the  anxiety  which  had 
kept  me  by  his  sick  bed  was  a  reproach  to 
his  conscience  he  could  no  longer  endure, — that 
I  did  not  know  the  worthless  son  on  whom 
I  was  lavishing  so  much  unmerited  tenderness, 
but  that  he  would  at  all  risks  tell  me  every 
thing;  and  that  if,  after  that,  I  chose  to  re- 
nounce and  discard  him  for  ever,  he  thought 
he  could  bear  even  that  better  than  the  kind- 
ness  which   cut   him  to   the   heart. 

"Distressed  beyond  measure  at  this  language, 
and  dreading  the  disclosure  of  some  baseness 
which  involved  with  his  own  ruin  the  dishonor 
of  our  ancient  name,  I  told  him  that  what- 
ever was  the  nature  of  the  burden  on  his 
mind,  repentance  was  the  first  step  towards 
amendment,  and  a  full  and  candid  avowal  the 
truest  proof  of  that  repentance, — that  without 
confidence  there  could   be  no  real  affection,  and 
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that,  assured  as  I  was  by  his  present  conduct 
of  his  anxiety  to  merit  my  confidence  in  future, 
he  need  be  under  no  apprehensions  of  reproach 
from  me  for  what  was  past,  especially  if  it 
were  uncoupled  with  dishonor.  I  endeavoured 
to  confirm  this  assurance  by  the  kindness  of  my 
manner,  and  urged  him,  for  his  own  sake,  to 
put  implicit  confidence  in  me,  his  best  and 
only  friend,  and  relieve  his  mind  at  once  by 
revealing  every  thing  which  pressed  upon  it. 
Thus  encouraged,  he  gave  me  a  full  detail  of 
all  I  have  related  to  you,  with  many  other 
particulars,  comprising  an  account  of  every  thing 
which  had  happened  to  him  since  we  had 
parted. 

"  With  the  apprehensions  I  had  formed,  you 
may  imagine  how  great  was  my  relief  to  find 
that  his  confessions  contained  nothing  beyond 
follies  and  imprudences, — gross,  indeed,  and 
involving  terrible  penalties  to  one  with  my 
limited  means, — but,  still,  only  follies,  and  un- 
connected with  any  moral  turpitude.  It  was 
evident,  too,  that  the  lesson,  though  severe, 
had  been  an  efficient  one.  It  had  convinced 
him,  not  only  of  the  dangerous  nature  of  the 
habits   which   he   had   contracted,    but   of    their 
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utter  incapacity  to  yield  anything  like  happiness 
or  satisfaction,  while,  on  the  contrary,  they 
were  aways  productive  of  disquiet  and  anxiety. 
Another  good  thing  which  he  had  also  learned, 
was  the  real  nature  of  the  connection  which 
exists  between  persons  whose  acquaintance  is 
formed  at  such  places  as  the  gaming-table,  and 
who  have  no  other  object  than  to  pillage  each 
other  whenever  an  opportunity  offers.  His  duel 
with  Lord  Francis,  for  he  was  the  antagonist 
from  whom  he  had  received  his  wound,  had 
arisen  out  of  circumstances  very  well  calculated 
to  enlighten  him  in  this  respect.  It  appears  that 
his  lordship,  who,  whenever  Edward  obtained  a 
fresh  supply  from  the  brokers,  was  always  ap- 
prized of  the  fact  by  Madame  Belzoni,  through 
whom  the  transaction  was  invariably  effected, 
contrived  on  almost  every  occasion  to  get  a 
loan  from  him,  for  which  he  gave  notes,  none 
of  which  he  ever  paid.  Edward  had  several 
times  applied  to  him  either  for  payment  or 
money  on  account,  but  was  regularly  put  off  by 
some  evasion.  One  night,  however,  on  which 
he  had  been  a  heavy  loser,  and  Lord  Francis 
as  great  a  winner,  he  applied  to  the  latter  for 
^200,  observing  his  lordship  could  not  now  de- 
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cline  on  the  pretence  that  it  was  out  of  his 
power,  as  he  had  just  seen  him  put  up  more 
than  double  that  sum  in  his  pocket.  Lord 
Francis,  affecting  to  be  offended  at  this  ob- 
servation, replied  that  such  language  prevented 
his  listening  to  a  request  with  which  he  should 
otherwise  instantly  have  complied.  Edward 
retorted  that  he  was  onlv  too  fflad  to  avail 
himself  of  such  a  pretence,  and  that  it  was 
quite  of  a  piece  with  the  rest  of  his  conduct. 
Upon  this  his  lordship  sneeringly  told  him  he 
had  better  go  down  into  the  country  again  and 
rusticate  among  his  equals,  for  his  language 
showed  he  was  unfit  to  move  in  a  higher  sphere, 
among  men  of  the  world.  Inflamed  by  his  recent 
losses,  which  he  had  some  reason  to  suppose 
were  owing  to  unfair  play,  this  supercilious 
treatment  deprived  Edward  of  all  self-control. 
In  a  fit  of  ungovernable  rage  he  struck  the 
noble  gambler  on  the  mouth  with  a  violence 
which  stretched  him  at  his  length  on  the  floor, 
and  bathed  his  face  in  blood.  The  by-standers 
immediately  interfered,  and  both  parties  were 
sejiarately  conveyed  to  their  homes.  The  next 
morning  the  usual  ceremonies  were  gone  through, 
and  a  meeting  was  arranged,  which  resulted,  as 
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you  are  aware,  in  Edward's  being  severely  hurt. 
Lord  Francis,  alarmed  at  the  account  given  of 
the  wound  by  the  surgeon  who  was  present, 
thought  it  advisable  to  go  off  to  the  continent, 
where  he  still  remains. 

"  Edward  had  scarcely  finished  his  revelations, 
when  he  saw  by  my  countenance  that  he  had 
nothing  to  apprehend.  Without  speaking,  I 
gave  him  my  hand,  which  he  bathed  with  his 
tears  and  pressed  to  his  bosom.  From  that 
moment,  a  heartfelt  confidence  sprung  up  be- 
tween us,  and  I  felt  my  son  would  henceforth 
be  to  me  what  he  ought.  As  soon  as  he  was 
somewhat  recovered  from  his  emotion,  I  told 
him  how  great  was  my  relief  to  find  that  he 
had  no  dishonor  to  confess ;  — that  as  to  the 
debts,  every  legal  claim  should  be  satisfactorily 
arranged,  and  that,  heavy  as  the  payment  would 
be,  I  should  esteem  it  a  gain  if  it  would  establish, 
as  I  was  convinced  it  would,  a  mutual  and 
unreserved  confidence  between  us.  The  poor 
fellow  could  only  press  my  hand  and  regard 
me  with  a  look  which  promised  every  thing. 
I  then  went  on  to  say,  that  the  diminution  it 
would  occasion  in  our  income  would  require 
some  retrenchment  in  our  expenses,  which  must 
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fall  on  both ;  — that  he  would  have  to  give  up 
his  horse,  and  devote  himself  in  earnest  to  the 
career  which  I  had  chosen  for  him,  and  which 
I  then  disclosed  to  him.  His  countenance 
brightened  at  this  intimation.  As  soon  as  he 
could  speak  distinctly,  he  assured  me  it  was 
what  of  all  things  he  should  prefer,  and  that 
nothing  could  yield  him  so  much  satisfaction 
as  the  prospect  of  earning  my  approbation,  and 
repairing  in  part,  by  his  own  industry  and 
perseverance,  the  losses  occasioned  by  his  ex- 
travagance. In  return,  I  assured  him  of  the 
conviction  I  had  in  the  sincerity  of  his  protest- 
ations, and  that  he  would  one  day  realize  all 
my  wishes.  Meanwhile,  I  entreated  him  to  dis- 
miss every  unpleasant  recollection,  and  endeavour 
to  regain  the  calmness  so  essential  to  his  re- 
covery. Thinking  he  would  be  more  likely  to 
do  this  in  my  absence,  after  what  had  taken 
place,  I  pressed  his  hand  and  left  him  to 
himself. 

"  I  had  hoped  that  this  interview,  by  re- 
lieving him  from  the  load  on  his  mind,  would 
have  proved  of  service  to  him  and  facilitated 
his  recovery.  But  the  emotion  it  had  excited 
proved  too   much.      The  next  day  the  fever  in- 
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creased  to  an  alarming  height.  Thinking  it 
right  Mr.  Tyrrell  should  be  acquainted  with 
the  cause,  I  told  him  all  that  had  taken 
place.  He  blamed  me  freely  for  allowing  his 
patient  to  go  through  such  a  scene,  which  he 
said  was  more  than  sufficient  to  account  for 
the  increase  of  fever.  The  communication,  he 
said,  if  made  at  all  in  his  present  state, 
should  have  been  made  through  himself,  or 
some  other  friend  in  the  confidence  of  both 
parties.  For  several  days,  Edward  continued 
in  a  most  alarming  state,  so  much  so  that 
Mr.  Tyrrell  declined  giving  an  opinion  as  to 
the  result.  You  may  imagine  the  agony  I  en- 
dured,— to  think  of  losing  my  boy  at  the  very 
moment  he  was  so  restored  to  me ! — and  when 
he  promised  to  repay  me  for  all  the  morti- 
fications and  disappointments  I  had  endured 
on  his  account !  At  length  the  crisis  of  the 
fever  arrived.  It  was  favorable,  and  his  fierce 
enemy  left  him,  but  not  until  he  had  reduced 
him  to  a  most  deplorable  condition.  This  is 
now  five  days  ago.  He  has  since  been  gra- 
dually improving,  but  he  gains  ground  very 
slowly.  Indeed,  so  much  is  he  reduced  that 
you  would  hardly  recognise  him.     Tyrrell  speaks, 
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however,  so  confidently  of  his  recovery,  which, 
he  says,  after  attaining  a  certain  point,  will 
every  day  become  more  rapid,  that  I  am  en- 
abled to  hold  up,  and  trust  that  all  will  yet 
be  well.  But  you  will  allow,  my  dear  Mark, 
that  my  story  is  sufficient  to  account  for  any 
change  you  may  have  observed  in  me/' 

"It  is  indeed/'  replied  Collingwood;  "and 
if  I  have  not  interrupted  your  recital,  it  has 
been  only  from  the  intense  interest  it  has 
created.  Poor  fellow !  how  much  he  must  have 
suffered  !  and  how  dearly  he  has  paid  for  his 
follies !  Still,  I  believe  with  you  it  was  neces- 
sary, and  that  nothing  short  of  it  would  have 
reclaimed  him.  The  conduct  of  Lord  Francis 
must  have  read  him  a  good  lesson  as  to  the 
real  value  of  the  friendship  of  such  associates. 
I  suspect  that  had  as  much  effect  on  him  as 
any  thing." 

"  It  had.  He  seemed  to  writhe  at  the  very 
recollection  of  it.  Nor  was  the  unfeeling  cold- 
ness of  Shirley  and  his  friend,  the  Wiltshire 
rector,  without  its  use  in  that  respect/' 

"  You  have  no  apprehensions  then,  when  health 
and  opportunity  return,  of  a  relapse  into  his 
former  habits?" 
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"  None  whatever,"  replied  Barrington.  "  On 
that  score  I  am  quite  easy.  It  was  not  merely 
his  words,  but  the  tone,  the  look,  the  manner, 
all  bespoke  his  conviction  of  the  folly  of  his 
conduct  so  forcibly,  as  to  set  me  quite  at  rest 
on  that  point.  He  was,  besides,  not  a  little 
ashamed  and  indignant  at  being  made  the  dupe 
of  such  people.  No,  no,  I  have  no  doubt  of 
the  permanence  of  his  convictions,  and  that  his 
conduct  in  future  will  accord  with  them." 

"Then  most  sincerely  do  I  congratulate  you, 
my  dear  cousin,  upon  all  that  has  happened, 
though  it  must  have  tried  you  sorely.  With 
your  generous  nature,  no  pecuniary  sacrifice 
which  secured  the  confidence  and  affection  now 
so  happily  established  between  you  would  ap- 
pear too  great.  But  what  do  you  intend  to  do 
in  the  matter  ?  You  will  hardly  think  of  paying 
all  the  demands  that  will  be  made?" 

"Why,  as  to  that,"  replied  Barrington,  "I 
shall  do  nothing  in  a  hurry,  but  shall  be  guided 
by  counsel.  If,  as  I  fear,  Edward  will  be  ha- 
rassed by  actions  on  the  bills  which  are  out,  and 
no  legal  defence  can  be  made  to  them,  we  must 
pay  them,  or  compromise  the  matter  as  we  can. 
It   would    never   do    to    allow   the    career    now 
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opened  to  him  to  be  obstructed  at  its  out- 
set. There  would  be  not  only  the  loss  of 
time,  but  the  danger  of  postponing  the  op- 
portunity of  forming  those  habits  of  order  and 
application  to  business  which  I  wish  to  see  him 
acquire." 

"  There  is  great  weight  in  that/'  observed 
Collingwood ;  "  but  how  could  you  possibly  con- 
trive to  raise  the  sum  that  would  be  necessary, 
amounting,  as  I  think  you  said,  to  nearly  ^5000? 
You  know  you  cannot  touch  any  of  the  capital 
secured  by  your  marriage  settlement.  To  be 
sure,  you  might,  in  conjunction  with  Edward, 
who  has  the  reversion,  manage  to  raise  a  sum 
upon  it ;  but,  considering  what  a  good  life  yours 
is,  it  would  be  at  a  most  enormous  sacrifice. 
And  that  again  excites  my  wonder,  what  could 
possibly  induce  those  bill-brokers  to  let  Edward 
have  the  money  upon  such  moderate  terms! 
Why,  they  are  better  than  we  could  expect  in 
any  fair  and  open  transaction,  if  we  ourselves 
were  to  attempt  to  borrow  money  on  the  same 
security; — that  is,  supposing  they  got  no  part 
of  the  twenty  per  cent,  paid  to  Madame,  and 
really  contented  themselves,  as  you  say  you 
believe  they  can   prove,  with  the  five  per   cent. 
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mentioned  in   the   bills.     There  is  something  in 
this  I  cannot  comprehend." 

"  I  am  as  much  perplexed  at  it  as  you," 
returned  Barrington  ;  "  but  Edward  distinctly 
averred  that  five  per  cent,  is  the  only  rate  of 
interest  mentioned  both  in  the  bills  and  the 
assignment.  He  is  equally  as  positive  that  he 
received  the  money  in  full,  and  paid  over  tin- 
twenty  per  cent,  with  his  own  hands  to  Madame 
for  her  agency  in  the  matter,  and  seems  to  think 
there  is  no  ground  for  believing  that  the  other 
parties  participated  in  it  ;  and  certainly,  from 
his  account,  there  is  none  for  charging  them  with 
it.  However,  as  to  raising  the  money  to  meet 
these  bills,  if  it  be  necessary  to  do  so,  I  have 
other  resources  which  would  be  sufficient  for 
that  purpose  without  having  recourse  to  the 
trust  funds  of  my  marriage  settlement  as  a 
security." 

"Indeed,  Hugh! — I  never  knew  that;  but  I 
am  very  glad  to  hear  it." 

"  It  was  a  windfall,"  continued  Barrington, 
"  which  fell  in  immediately  after  you  went 
abroad, — a  legacy  of  i?4000  from  one  of  Julia's 
relations." 

"By   Jove!    I    am    very    glad    of    it,"     said 
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Collingwood :  "  it  is  more  than  I  should  have 
expected.  I  thought  none  of  the  family  ever 
held  any  communication  with  you  after  her 
decease." 

" Nor  did  they/'  replied  Barrington.  "The 
lagacy  was  bequeathed  to  Julia  during  her  life, 
and  I  received  it  long  after  her  death.  In  fact, 
the  Overleys  concealed  it,  and  would  have  de- 
prived us  of  it  altogether  :  I  will  give  you  the 
history  of  it  some  other  time." 

"And  how  have  you  invested  the  money?" 
inquired  Collingwood. 

"  Oh !  Frankberry  found  me  a  capital  invest- 
ment for  it, — an  equitable  mortgage  at  five 
per  cent.,"   replied   Barrington. 

"And  is  the  interest  always  punctually  paid?" 
asked    Collingwood. 

"Regular  as  sun-rise,"  answered  the  major. 
"  The  mortgagor  is  a  client  of  Frankberry 's ; 
so  I  receive  the  money  through  his  hands  the 
day  it  is  due.  There  will  be  no  difficulty,  you 
will  allow,  in  raising  money  on  such  an  invest- 
ment as  that." 

"None  whatever,"  replied  Collingwood;  "you 
will  find  plenty  of  people  ready  enough  to  take 
it  off  your  hands.  By  the  bye,  did  you  con- 
sult  Frankberry  about   these   debts?" 
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"No,  I  have  had  no  oprjortunity.  He  has 
been  away  from  home  these  three  weeks, — 
somewhere  down  in  the  north,  —  Liverpool,  I 
think/'    said   Barrington. 

"  What  a  capital  fellow  he  is ! "  observed 
Collingwood,  —  "manages  every  thing  so  well,  — 
never  makes  any  difficulty, — so  clear  and 
straight-forward  in  every  thing   he   does." 

"Exactly,"  responded  the  major.  "I  am 
sure  I  don't  know  what  we  should  do  without 
him.  He  is  agent,  banker,  trustee,  and  lawyer 
to  half  the  county.  He  must  be  uncommonly 
well  off,  though  to  be  sure,  his  establishment 
is  an  expensive  one,  and  his  house  always  full 
of  visitors.  But  even  that  is  all  in  favor  of 
business ;  and  I  have  heard  him  say  often 
enough  that  a  man  must  spend  money  to  make 
it." 

From  this  point  the  conversation  diverged  to 
the  local  politics  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  the 
different  occurrences  which  had  marked  its 
history  during  Collingwood's  visit  to  the  con- 
tinent. But  as  these  topics,  especially  one  re- 
garding a  right  of  way  across  the  Radways 
property,  which,  during  the  absence  of  the 
proprietor,  had  been  much  insisted  on  by  the 
public,    would    probably  be    less    interesting    to 
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the  reader  than  to  the  parties  concerned,  we 
shall  leave  the  two  cousins  to  the  undisturbed 
enjoyment  of  each  other's  society,  to  which 
their  recent  long  separation  gave  an  additional 
zest. 


CHAPTER    XVII. 

The  next  morning,  after  breakfast,  Colling- 
wood  prepared  to  return  to  Radways.  Edward 
was  so  much  better,  though  his  father  could 
not  permit  Collingwood,  in  face  of  the  doctor's 
prohibition,  to  see  him,  that  Barrington  opposed 
the  less  resistance  to  his  cousin's  departure. 
He,  however,  extorted  a  promise  from  him  that 
he  would  return  before  the  expiration  of  the 
week,  and  bring  his  wife  with  him.  Satisfied 
with  this  arrangement,  Barrington  was  in  the 
act  of  ringing  the  bell  to  order  his  cousin's 
horse,  when  his  movements  were  arrested  by 
the  sight  of  Fortune,  who  appeared  to  be  holding 
a  parley  with  a  person  on  horseback  at  the 
gate.  Apparently  there  was  something  about 
the  visitor,  whoever  he  might  be,  which  did 
not  quite  meet  with  Fortune's  approbation,  for 
in  a  short  time  that  functionary  was  seen  hurry- 
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ing  up  towards  the  house  (to  get  orders  as  he 
afterwards  expresed  it),  leaving  the  stranger 
without  the    barrier. 

"  Well,  Fortune,  who  is  it  V  said  both  gentle- 
men at  once  as  he  entered  the  room. 

"  Faith  !  then,  your  honor,  I  think  he  is  one 
that  is  hardly  to  be  trusted, — so  I  wouldn't 
admit  him, — at  any  rate,  without  orders.  Your 
honor  will  hardly  believe  it,  but  it  is  no  one 
else  than  Mr.  Ebenezer  Spry  himself." 

"  And  who  the  devil  is  Mr.  Ebenezer  Spry  ?" 
inquired  the  major. 

"Not  know  Mr.  Ebenezer  Spry?"  exclaimed 
Fortune,  —  "I  only  hope,  then,  your  honor  may 
know  no  more  of  him, — and  well  would  it  be 
if  everybody  else  knew  as  little.  Mr.  Ebenezer 
Spry  !  Who  should  he  be  but  the  spalpeen  of 
an  attorney  that  is  come  to  set  up  against  Mr. 
Frankberry  ? — and,  faith  !  to  some  purpose,  too, 
— for  he  has  set  half  the  neighbourhood  by  the 
ears   already." 

"Confound  the  fellow!"  cried  Barrington, — 
"  yes,  I  have  heard  of  him  before,  but  his  name 
escaped  me  at  the  moment.  But  what  does  he 
do  here  ? — he  can  have  no  business  with  me." 

"  That  is  just  what   I   told  him,  your  honor," 
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observed  Fortune  ;  "  but  he  insists  that  he  has, 
— and  mighty  particular  business,  too,  — for  he 
would  not  tell  me  a  word  of  it.  '  If  that  is  your 
gait/  then,  says  I,  'you'll  not  get  at  his  honor, 
for  how  can  I  tell  him  what  your  business  is,  if 
I  don't  know  a  word  of  it  ? '  '  Have  the  goodness, 
then,  just  to  tell  him  Mr.  Ebenezer  Spry  desires 
to  speak  with  him,  my  man/  says  he/' 

"  I  am  no  body's  man,"  says  I,  "  but  the 
Queen's  and  his  honor's, — I  "wanted  to  make 
him  show  his  colours  a  bit, — for  how  should  I 
know  whether  your  honor  would  like  to  see  him 
unless  you  could  give  a  guess  at  his  business." 

"A  very  proper  military  precaution,  Fortune," 
said  the  major,  "  considering  you  regarded  him 
as  an  enemy." 

"  To  be  sure  I  did,  your  honor, — isn't  he  an 
attorney?  I  shouldn't  have  taken  the  liberty 
else.  'Well  then,'  says  he,  'be  so  kind  as  to 
give  Major  Barrington  my  compliments,  —  Mr. 
Ebenezer  Spry's  compliments,  —  and  say  I  wish 
to  speak  with  him  on  very  particular  business  on 
the  part  of  Mr.  Price  Overley.'  Oh  !  oh  !  that 
will  do,  thinks  I.  His  honor  will  know  how  to 
act  now,  at  any  rate, — so  off  I  came  to  report." 

"  Very  discreetly  done,  Fortune,"  observed  his 
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master.  "But  what  can  Mr.  Price  Overley  have 
to  say  to  me  ?  However,  I  suppose  I  must  see  his 
messenger.  Show  him  into  my  library,  Fortune, 
and  let  us  know  when  he  is  there.  I  wish,  Col- 
lingwood,  you  would  stop  and  be  present  at  the 
interview.  What  business  Price  Overley  can 
have  with  me  I  can't  possibly  divine.  But  what- 
ever it  be,  I  am  so  unnerved  by  late  events 
that  I  should  like  you  to  be  present." 

"  Certainly,  my  dear  Hugh.  An  hour  can 
make  no  difference  in  my  return,  and  I  suppose 
the  interview  will  hardly  last  so  long  as  that." 

The  gentlemen  were  shortly  after  summoned 
into  the  library,  where  they  found  Mr.  Ebenezer 
Spry  in  the  act  of  admiring  a  Canaletti  which 
was  suspended  over  the  fire-place. 

Major  Barrington  requested  him  to  take  a 
chair,  and  in  reply  to  his  observations  on  the 
fineness  of  the  weather  and  the  beauty  of  the 
place,  very  dryly  begged  him  to  state  what  was 
the  nature  of  the  communication  he  had  to  make 
from  Mr.  Price  Overley. 

The  lawyer,  glancing  significantly  at  Colling- 
wood,  replied,  that  what  he  had  to  say  was 
intended  solely  for  the  major  himself,  and  that 
the   business  was   of  a    nature  which,    probably, 
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neither  lie  nor  Mr.  Overley  would  wish  to  be 
communicated  to  a  third  party. 

To  this  observation  the  major  replied,  that 
Mr.  Collingwood  was  a  confidential  friend  and 
relation,  —  that  lie  had  himself  requested  him 
to  be  present  at  the  interview,  and  that  he  de- 
clined listening  to  any  communication  except  in 
his  presence. 

It  was  not  Mr.  Spry's  interest  to  offend  so 
influential  a  person  as  Mr.  Collingwood  in  the 
neighbourhood  in  which  he  had  come  to  seek 
for  a  j)ractice.  He,  therefore,  replied,  that  as 
the  gentleman  was  a  relative  of  the  major's,  and 
his  client,  Mr.  Price  Overley,  had  nothing  which 
he  could  wish  to  conceal  from  the  knowledge 
of  any  person  so  well  known  and  respected  as 
Mr.  Collingwood,  he  should  make  no  further 
objection  to  that  gentleman's  presence. 

"  Then  have  the  kindness  to  come  to  the  mat- 
ter at  once,  sir,"  said  the  major.  "  I  am  not 
aware  of  any  affairs  at  present  existing  between 
Mr.  Price  Overley  and  myself,  so  that  I  suppose 
the  business  you  have  come  upon  can  neither  be 
very  important,  nor  can  the  transaction  of  it 
occupy  much  time." 

"  I   believe  I  may  venture  to    affirm,    sir,"   re- 
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plied  the  man  of  law,  with  much  gravity,  "  that 
vou  will  ao-ree  with  me  in  thinking  the  business 
is  very  important,  though  as  you  have  hitherto 
not  been  privy  to  it,  and  are  not  formally, — 
that  is,  in  a  legal  sense,  —  a  party  to  the  trans- 
actions in  question,  —  I  do  not  wonder  at  your 
surprise  and  impatience/' 

"  Then,  if  I  am  not  a  party  to  the  matter, 
whv  do  vou  come  to  trouble  me  with  what  I 
have  no  concern  in  V  replied  the  major,  with 
some  warmth.  "  Mr.  Overley,  I  think,  might 
have  known  that  I  was  not  very  likely  to  take 
any  superfluous  interest  in  his  affairs/' 

"Pardon  me,  sir/'  returned  the  lawyer,  with 
a  quiet  assurance  which  was  rather  ominous, — 
"I  said  not  legally  a  party, — but,  in  another 
point  of  view,  the  matter,  I  suspect,  will  concern 
you  extremely; — the  party, — that  is,  as  I  before 
distinguished,  the  legal  party,  is  Mr.  Edward 
Barrington/' 

"Indeed! — and  pray  in  what  way  can  my 
son.  Mr.  Edward  Barrington,  be  concerned  with 
Mr.  Price  Overley  V  inquired  the  major,  in  some 
alarm,  which,  however,  he  endeavoured  to  con- 
ceal by  the  dryness  of  his  manner. 

"In   several  very  important    transactions,"    re- 
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plied  the  attorney;  "though,  probably,  he  may 
not  himself  be  aware  of  it,  as  Mr  Overley' s 
name  never  appears  in  many  transactions,  in 
which  he  is  nevertheless  very  materially  con- 
cerned." 

"Pray,  sir,  have  the  kindness  to  speak  with- 
out further  mystery/'  replied  Barrington,  upon 
whom,  however,  some  light  began  now  to  break. 
"You  intimated  that  my  son,  Mr.  Edward  Bar- 
rington, has  had  several  important  transactions 
with  Mr.  Price  Overley,  without  being  aware 
of  it.  Will  you  state  how  that  can  have  taken 
place,  and  what  the  nature  of  those  trans- 
actions may  be?" 

"  Certainly,  sir.  The  explanation  you  will 
find  perfectly  simple,"  replied  the  attorney. 
"  The  facts  are  these.  Mr.  Edward  Barrington, 
when  in  London,  had  occasion  to  borrow  several 
sums  of  money  at  various  times,  to  a  consi- 
derable amount.  To  effect  his  purpose  he  applied, 
through  a  friend,  to  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Stretch 
and  Co.,  late  Overleii  and  Stretch.  In  this  firm 
Mr.  Price  Overley  has  been  a  partner  since  the 
death  of  his  father,  though,  under  the  present 
arrangement,   his  name   does  not   appear." 

"Mr.  Price  Overley  was   nevertheless,    I   pre- 
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sume,  perfectly  aware  of  the  fact  that  my  son 
was  borrowing  these  large  sums  of  the  firm 
with  which  he  is  (as  I  learn  for  the  first  time) 
connected, — and  that  too,  I  suppose,  during 
the  whole  progress  of  these  transactions?"  in- 
quired  the  major. 

"I  really  cannot  say,  sir,"  returned  the  at- 
torney, coolly;  "but  I  should  rather  imagine 
that  sums  of  such  an  amount  would  not  be 
advanced  without  his  knowledge.  Mr.  Price 
Overley  is  not  a  person,  I  believe,  to  whom  his 
partners  would  be  likely  to  pay  such  slight  re- 
gard,   as  such   a   proceeding   would   imply." 

During  this  answer,  a  cloud  was  gathering 
on  Barrington's  countenance, — the  swelling  of 
the  temple  veins, — the  deeply  knit  brows, — 
the  firmly  compressed  mouth, — and  the  fire 
which  flashed  from  an  eye  whose  usual  regard 
was  that  of  saddened  mildness, — foretold  one  of 
those  storms,  to  which  in  youth  he  had  been 
subject,  and  from  which  in  maturer  age  he  was 
not  wholly  free. 

"I  see  it, — I  see  it  now,  —  it  is  plain, — plain 
as  the  sun,"  cried  the  infuriated  parent,  rising 
from  his  seat  and  pacing  the  room  with  a  vio- 
lence   which    alarmed     Collingwood     almost    as 
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much  as  the  terrified  attorney  himself.  u  The 
fiendish  villain  has  sought  to  wreak  his  ven- 
geance on  the  father  through  the  ruin  of 
his  son,  —  supplying  his  reckless  extravagance 
with  large  sums,  that  nothing  might  stop  him 
in  his  downward  road  to  destruction.  Yes ! 
yes! — this  is  the  secret  of  the  easy  terms  on 
winch  my  poor  boy  obtained  the  money.  Don't 
you  see  it,  Collingwood?  This  is  the  expla- 
nation of  the  mystery  which  struck  you  ! 
Don't  you  see  it  ?  I  know  the  venom  has  been 
sweltering  in  the  heart  of  that  incarnate 
fiend  for  years,  —  ever  since  the  angel  who 
is  gone  rejected  his  suit  for  mine, — the  das- 
tardly, abject  villain !  He  thought  he  could 
reach  me  more  safely  through  my  boy's  ruin 
than  in  any  other  way  It  is  well  he  sent 
another  in  his  place,  —  had  he  ventured  here 
himself, — had  he  presumed  to  pollute  my  dwel- 
ling with  his  accursed  presence,  by  the  God  who 
made  me,  I  would  have  sent  him  to  his  account 
upon  the  spot  I" 

Mr.  Ebenezer  Spiy,  terrified  at  this  unexpected 
outbreak,  and  not  without  some  apprehensions 
that  a  portion  of  the  indignation  felt  towards 
the  principal  might  fall  upon  the  representative, 
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suggested  that,  perhaps,  it  would  be  more  agree- 
able to  Major  Barrington  if  lie  should  drop  the 
business  for  the  present,  and  take  an  opportunity 
of  calling  again.  Collingwood  seconded  this 
proposal,  and  added,  that  he  would  come  over 
purposely  from  Radways  to  be  present  at  the 
meeting,  on  whatever  day  it  might  be  fixed. 
But  Barrington,  who  did  not  choose  it  to  be  sup- 
posed that  he  was  so  far  affected  by  his  emotion 
as  to  be  incapable  of  attending  to  business,  said, 
as  they  had  begun  the  matter,  it  would  be  better 
to  go  through  with  it.  He  wished,  he  said,  to 
know  the  worst  at  once; — and  turning  to  the 
attorney,  desired  him,  in  a  stern,  low  tone,  to 
proceed  with  the  business  that  brought  him, 
and  to  be  as  brief  as  possible. 

The  lawyer  replied  that  what  he  had  further 
to  say  would  occupy  very  little  time,  and  that 
he  should  not  tresspass  much  on  his  patience. 
He  then  produced  a  large  black  pocket-book, 
from  which  he  extracted  a  number  of  promissory 
notes,  drawn  by  Edward  Barrington,  which  he 
said  he  was  instructed  by  his  client  to  present 
for  payment.  The  amount  of  the  whole  was 
^4800,  and  he  was  instructed  to  say, — and  he 
did  it  professionally, — without  the   slightest   in- 
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tention  of  giving  any  offence, — that  unless  some 
satisfactory  arrangement  were  made  for  the 
payment  of  the  money  within  a  fortnight  from 
the  present  time,  proceedings  would  be  imme- 
diately commenced  against  Mr.  Edward  Bar- 
rington  for  the  recovery  of  the  amount. 

To  this  intimation  the  major  said  nothing, 
but  sat  leaning  back  in  his  chair  with  his  arms 
crossed,  regarding  Mr.  Spry  with  an  expression 
which  was  so  far  from  confirming  the  ease 
assumed  by  that  functionary  while  delivering 
his  message,  that  he  began  to  wish  he  was 
fairly  outside  the  gates.  Collingwood,  in  the 
mean  time,  was  occupied  in  examining  the  notes 
of  which  he  made  a  memorandum.  They  ap- 
peared to  be  drawn  on  the  proper  stamps, 
with  all  requisite  formalities,  and  the  signature 
in  every  case  was  very  clearly  Edward's. 

Meanwhile,  it  occurred  to  the  lawyer,  that 
as  yet  there  had  been  no  proper  presentation 
of  the  notes  for  payment,  Mr.  Edward  Barrington, 
and  not  his  father,  being  the  actual  drawer. 
However  anxious  he  might  be  to  conclude  his 
visit,  he  was  too  sharp  a  practitioner  to  do  so 
before  the  business  of  it  was  accomplished.  But 
how   to   effect   it,    with   due   regard  to   his  own 
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safety,  in  the  majors  present  exasperated  state, 
was   a   matter   of  some   consideration.      He  was 
aware  of  Edward's  illness,  and  feared  to  call  up 
his  father's  fury  again   by  asking  permission  to 
see  him.     The  major,   however,   relieved  him,  in 
some  degree,  from  his  difficulty,   by  asking  him 
if  he  had  finished  the  business   upon  which   he 
came,   or  whether  he  had  anything  more  to  say. 
To   this  he   replied  that   he   had  yet  a  further 
duty  to  perform  ;   but  seeing  the  offence  he  had 
unintentionally  given,   he  did  not  like  to  press 
it, — his  office  was  a  very  disagreeable  and  painful 
one, — he  was   unacquainted  with   the   origin   of 
these  transactions, — the  bills  had  been  put  into 
his   hands  to   present  for  payment, — it  was  his 
duty  to  present  them  to  the  drawer,  Mr.  Edward 
Barrington  ; — but,  if  Major  Barrington  was  averse 
to  his  doing  so  at  present,  he  would  defer  it  till 
another   opportunity,    though,    in   doing   so,    he 
should  be  incurring  a  risk  which   he   could  not 
justify  to  his  employer. 

This  was  touching  Barrington  in  the  proper 
quarter.  The  man  after  all  was  only  executing 
his  duty,  and  he  could  not  but  acknowledge  that 
in  his  own  professional  capacity,  as  a  soldier,  no 
consideration   for    others  would    induce   him   to 
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recede,  in  the  smallest  degree,  from  the  strict 
performance  of  his  public  duty,  however  he 
might  be  disposed  to  serve  them  in  any  other 
way.  Edward,  too,  was  so  much  better  that 
there  was  no  reason  to  fear  any  mischievous 
consequences  would  result  from  acceding  to  the 
lawyer's  demand.  He  announced,  therefore, 
that  he  would  himself  accompany  the  latter  to 
Edward's  apartment,  after  he  had  prepared  him 
for  the  visit.  Mr.  Spry  received  this  offer  with 
a  profusion  of  thanks.  He  was  accordingly 
introduced  to  the  invalid,  and  having  presented 
the  notes  for  payment  in  due  form,  took  his 
leave,  very  well  satisfied  at  having  so  success- 
fully accomplished  his  mission,  which  at  one 
time  threatened  to  be  attended  with  such  dis- 
agreeable consequences. 

After  his  departure  the  two  friends  remained 
in  consultation.  Barrington  persisted  in  the 
conviction,  which  he  had  at  first  adopted,  that 
Price  Overley  had  supplied  Edward's  extravagance, 
and  furnished  him  with  the  means  of  working 
his  own  ruin,  in  order  to  gratify  the  diabolical 
malice  he  entertained  towards  himself,  in  sup- 
port of  which  he  related  several  other  instances  of 
his   malevolence.      This  hatred  he  attributed  to 
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his  successful  rivalry  in  the  affections  of  his 
late  wife,  and  the  mortification  Overley  had 
latterly  endured  in  being  compelled  to  refund 
the  legacy  he  had  endeavoured  to  suppress,  of 
the  circumstances  attending  which  Barrinffton 
gave  a  full  relation  to  Collingwood. 

The  latter  could  not  help  inwardly  agreeing 
there  was  great  probability  that  Price  Overley 
had  been  actuated  by  the  motives  Barrington 
attributed  to  him.  But  knowing  that  his  cousin's 
nature  was  of  that  stamp,  which,  though  not 
lightly  moved,  would,  when  fairly  aroused,  take 
a  deep  and  full  revenge  for  an  injury  of  such  a 
kind  deliberately  inflicted  upon  him,  he  thought 
it  prudent  to  weaken,  rather  than  strengthen, 
this  impression.  He  opposed,  therefore,  to  Bar- 
rington/s  reasoning  the  improbability  that  a 
man  of  Overley's  avaricious  nature  should  risk 
so  large  a  sum  for  such  a  purpose,  and  the 
fact,  according  to  Edward's  own  account,  that 
accident  alone  had  induced  him  to  apply  for 
accommodation  to  the  firm  with  which  Overley 
was  connected,  without  which  circumstance  it 
was  not  probable  that  the  latter  would  ever  have 
become  acquainted  with  Edward's  temporary  re- 
sidence   in    London.       But,     at    all     events,    it 
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appeared  to  him  that  Barrington  ought  not  to 
think  of  repaying  any  part  of  this  money 
without  proper  legal  advice  on  the  subject.  If 
counsel  should  be  of  opinion,  after  consideration 
of  all  the  circumstances,  that  all,  or  any  part, 
of  these  demands  should  be  resisted,  no  punish- 
ment would  be  so  appropriate,  or  so  severely 
felt  as  the  loss  of  the  money  advanced  with  so 
diabolical  an  intention  as  that  imputed  by  Bar- 
rington, supposing  his  view  of  the  matter  to  be 
correct.  In  conclusion,  he  proposed  coming  over 
from  Bad  ways  on  the  following  morning  (it  being 
absolutely  necessary  he  should  return  home  that 
day),  for  the  purpose  of  accompanying  Barring- 
ton  to  London,  to  obtain  the  opinion  of  counsel 
as  to  the  most  advisable  course  to  be  pursued. 
He  added,  that  as  Frankberry  would  very  pro- 
bably not  be  able  to  accompany  them,  even  if 
he  should  return  home  that  evening,  which  was 
very  unlikely,  he  would  introduce  Barrington 
to  a  solicitor  of  great  experience  in  town,  who 
would  lose  no  time  in  obtaining  an  opinion  upon 
which  they  might  act  with  confidence. 

The  indignation,  which  the  bare  suspicion  of 
the  motives  attributed  by  him  to  Price  Overley 
had  excited  in  Barrington's  mind,  had  so  far  sub- 
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sided  as  to  permit  him  to  see  the  reasonableness 
of  this  advice,  which  he  promised  to  follow,  with 
many   heartfelt    acknowledgments   to   his   cousin 
for  the  prompt  offer  of  his  services,  which,   con- 
sidering that   only  five  days  had   elapsed   since 
his   return  to   England,    could   not  but  occasion 
him    considerable    inconvenience.       Collingwood, 
however,   protested   that   a  visit  to   town  would 
prove  no  inconvenience  at  all,  as  he  could  turn 
it   to  account,   by  taking  the  opportunity  of  at- 
tending, while  there,  to  some  affairs  of  his  own. 
But  Barrington,   who  was  aware  that  his  cousin 
had  really  no  business  to  call  him  to  London,  in- 
sisted upon  postponing  the  journey  to  the  follow- 
ing week.     The  matter,  he  said,  required  no  such 
great  hurry, — Collingwood  must  have  many  things 
to  do  at  home, — Frankberry  might  arrive  in  the 
interval,   and,  at  all  events,  he  hoped  that  Ed- 
ward's convalescence  would  by  that  time  be  so 
far  established  that  he  could  leave  him  without 
anxiety.     This  arrangement  was  ultimately  agreed 
to,  and  Collingwood,  after  bidding  an  affectionate 
farewell  to   his   cousin,    and   charging   him  with 
many    kind    messages    to   Edward,    set    off   for 
Bad  ways. 
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London  had  been  some  hours  awake, — the 
mysterious  members  of  the  dramatis  persona? 
who,  in  the  "  grand  mystery"  enacted  in  the 
mighty  city,  occupy  the  hours  of  night  and 
shade,  had  retired  from  the  stage,  and  given 
place  to  those  who  carry  on  the  scene  through 
the  garish  day,  and  whose  parts,  in  many 
instances  at  least,  demand  even  greater  art 
and  concealment  than  those  of  their  dusky 
rivals.  The  omnibuses,  filled  with  the  men  of 
the  city  hastening  from  the  surrounding  sub- 
urbs to  the  common  centre,  were  thundering- 
through  the  streets  with  a  rush  which  might 
recal  to  the  antiquary  the  war  chariots  of  the 
ancient  Britons,. — the  strangers  at  hotels  and 
coffee-houses  were  still  lingering;  over  the  break- 
fast  tables,  and  wading  through  the  bewildering 
columns  of  the  "Times,"   while  they  attempted 
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to  determine  at  the  same  moment  how  they 
should  commence  the  pleasures  or  business  of 
the  day.  All,  in  short,  but  the  idlers  of  fashion 
and  pleasure,  who  were  still  in  their  first  sleep, 
were  in  movement.  In  other  words,  it  was  ten 
o'clock.  The  throng  and  press  in  the  streets 
were  rapidly  increasing,  and  every  instant 
brought  its  accession  of  noise  and  tumult  to 
swell  the  general  roar  which  at  mid-day  re- 
sounds through  the  great  thoroughfares  of 
London. 

Apart  from  the  tumult  sat  the  student  in 
his  chambers, — yet  not  so  far  withdrawn  as  to 
prevent  its  noise  breaking  at  times  upon  his 
ear,  exciting  him  to  prepare  for  the  coming 
contest,  and  filling  his  heart  with  hope,  and 
dread,  and  strong  determination.  From  the 
casement  of  his  apartment  (in  the  Temple)  he 
looked  out  only  on  the  roofs  and  chimneys  of 
a  pile  of  lofty,  dark,  brick  buildings  occupying 
the  opposite  side  of  the  narrow,  stone-flagged 
court  in  which  his  gloomy  domicile  was  situated. 
To  a  stranger,  the  view  of  the  opposite  gable- 
ends  and  their  dark,  narrow  windows,  blackened 
with  dirt  and  smoke,  would  have  suggested 
ideas    of  nothing    but    gloom    and    melancholy. 
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But  to  the  student  they  were  fraught  with 
other  associations.  In  those  gloomy  nooks, 
genius,  while  yet  obscure  and  unknown,  had 
passed  many  of  its  most  trying  hours, — in 
some,  conscious  of  its  strength,  and  panting 
only  for  the  arena  wherein  it  might  be  fairly 
tried, — in  others,  doubtful  of  its  powers,  and 
dreading,  while  it  yet  sought,  the  scene  of  its 
destined  triumphs.  There,  by  painful  and  ar- 
duous perseverance,  had  been  accumulated  those 
stores  of  knowledge  which  had  elevated  their 
possessors  to  the  bench  and  the  senate, — there 
had  been  secretly  formed  the  profound  ideas 
which  in  after  years  formed  the  basis  of  the 
improvement  in  modern  legislation ;  and  there 
had  been  laid  the  foundation  of  those  triumphs 
in  the  forum  and  the  senate,  which  shed  a 
hallowed  and  a  peaceful,  yet  imperishable, 
glory  over  the  memories  of  the  great  ornaments 
of  English  law  and  legislation.  The  names  of 
Mansfield,  Blackstone,  Dunning,  Thurlow, 
Erskine,  Romilly,  and  Scott,  were  recalled  by 
the  aspect  of  these  lugubrious  buildings,  and 
with  them  the  memory  of  their  labours,  the 
contentions,  the  disappointments,  and  the 
triumphs,    which   offer    all   that    can   be   offered, 
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in  the  way  of  warning  and  encouragement,  to 
those   who   would   follow   in   their  steps. 

The  student  was  apparently  absorbed  in  the 
contents  of  a  volume  open  before  him,  which, 
to  judge  by  its  antique  appearance,  and  the 
number  and  length  of  the  notes  and  marginal 
readings,  was  of  a  very  formidable  character. 
Beside  him  were  his  own  notes,  and  ever  and 
anon  as  he  marked  down  something  to  be  re- 
tained, a  smile  broke  across  his  earnest  coun- 
tenance, such  as  might  illumine  the  features 
of  the  labourer  in  the  mine,  when  in  the 
midst  of  his  dark  toil  the  sparkle  of  the  gold 
catches   his  eye. 

"  And  all  these  fine  -  spun  subtleties, "  ex- 
claimed the  student,  throwing  himself  back 
in  his  chair,  as  if  exhausted  by  the  efforts 
he  had  been  making.  "These  intricate  mazes, 
and  crafty  contrivances  to  elude  the  laws  of 
nature  as  well  as  of  man, — these  springing, 
shifting,  and  resulting  uses  and  trusts,  executory 
devises,  and  remainders  vested  and  contingent, 
with  their  innumerable  incidents  and  con- 
sequences, —  whence  come  they  ?  Too  surely 
from  the  caprice  and  inordinate  love  of  power 
in  men,  who,  as  Bacon  saith,  c  have  ever  affected 
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to  have  the  disposition  of  their  property  revocable 
in  their  own  time,  and  irrevocable  ever  after- 
wards/ Well,  it  is  not  for  me  to  quarrel  with 
the  tempers  and  desires  on  which  rests  my  only 
chance  of  rising  in  this  world  ;  but  truly  I  begin 
now  to  perceive  what  I  have  so  often  heard 
asserted  by  lawyers,  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
obscurity  and  intricacy  charged  upon  them  is,  in 
fact,  due  to  the  unreasonable  desires  and  dis- 
tempered imaginations  of  their  reproachers. 
Certes,  the  road  before  me  does  not  appear 
particularly  inviting  ;  but  fame,  wealth,  and 
power  glitter  in  the  vista,  and  baubles  though 
they  be,  they  are  at  least  among  the  noblest 
that  dazzle  men  in  this  world.  So  '  onward  be 
my  motto/" — and,  bending  again  to  his  task, 
the  student  plunged  afresh  into  that  mazy 
labyrinth,  in  which  no  effectual  advance  can  be 
made  but  by  resolute  and  undeviating  effort. 

His  labours,  however,  were  speedily  inter- 
rupted by  a  smart  rap  at  the  outer  door  of 
his  chambers,  followed  by  an  application  to  the 
bell.  The  idea  that  it  might  perhaps  be  a  client 
brought  a  flush  across  his  brow,  and  his  thoughts 
instantly  recurred  to  the  important  occurrence 
of  the  day  before,  when  he  had  made   his  first 
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half-guinea  motion,  and  actually  spoke  in  court 
for  more  than  three  minutes  together.  The  next 
moment  a  diminutive  urchin,  honored  with  the 
title  of  clerk, — a  dignity  supported  by  a  salary 
of  six  shillings  a-week, — ushered  two  gentlemen 
into  the  presence  of  his  master,  and  having 
surveyed  them  with  an  unsatisfied  air,  which 
appeared  to  indicate  that  nothing  in  the  shape 
of  fees  was  to  be  looked  for  from  them,  retired 
to  his  post  in  a  little  ante-room  which  commanded 
a  view  of  the  passage,  where  he  occupied  himself 
in  trying  to  discover  some  plausible  excuse  for 
slipping  down  stairs,  for  the  purpose  of  snatching 
a  game  at  pitch  and  toss  with  other  dignitaries 
of  his  own  standing  in  the  law. 

"  Well,  Fred,  my  fine  fellow/'  said  the  elder 
of  the  gentlemen  advancing  to  the  young  coun- 
sel, "you  hardly  expected  to  receive  a  visit 
from  me  in  your  chambers?" 

"  It  is,  certainly,  an  unexpected  pleasure, 
Major  Barrington  ;  but,  I  assure  you,  a  most 
welcome  one,"  replied  the  lawyer,  —  "and,  if  I 
mistake  not,"  he  added,  turning  to  the  major's 
companion,  "it  is  Mr.  Collingwood  whom  I 
have  also  the  pleasure  of  seeing,  though  it  is 
some  years  since  we  met  in  Herefordshire." 
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"And  whose  fault  is  that,  Fred?"  asked  the 
major.  "I  pressed  you  repeatedly,  till  I  gave 
up  all  hope  of  your  coming.  You  know  you 
would  have  been  ever  a  welcome  guest  at  '  The 
Orchards/  " 

"  I  am  sure  of  it,  my  dear  Major ;  and  with 
such  a  conviction,  you  may  judge  how  pressing 
were  the  reasons  which  induced  me  to  forego 
such  a  pleasure,"  returned  the  lawyer,  whom 
the  reader  will  by  this  time  have  recognized  as 
Frederick  Reynolds. 

"  I  know  them,  Fred ;  but  now  that  you  have 
quitted  Alma  Mater,  and  have  become  your  own 
commanding-officer,  you  can  have  no  excuse  to 
allege  for  keeping  away  from  us  any  longer. 
You  are  not  overburdened  with  the  number  of 
your  clients  yet,  I  presume, — though,  to  judge 
from  the  height  of  your  chambers,  you  have 
hardly  lost  your  old  habit  of  keeping  out  of 
people's  way.  They  must  be  much  in  want  of 
you  who  climb  up  to  your  fourth  story  by  that 
dark  corkscrew  of  a  stair-case.  Why,  it  is  the 
next  thing,  man,  to  getting  up  the  Monument. 
You  don't  expect  attorneys,  surely,  to  risk  their 
own  necks,  whatever  they  may  do  in  that  way 
for  their  clients,  to  give  you  a  fee?" 
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"It  is  only  a  choice  of  evils,  my  clear  Major, — 
every  Sylla  has  a  Charybdis.  I  should  be  very 
happy  to  lessen  the  risks  of  my  good  friends 
the  attorneys,  if  they  would  do  as  much  for  me 
by  increasing  the  number  of  their  fees ;  but 
the  rent  of  chambers  on  a  first  or  second  floor 
would  take  half  my  revenue,  and  I  have  not  yet 
acquired  such  an  opinion  of  my  own  talents  as 
to  feel  secure  of  getting  it  back  again/' 

"  Why,  truly,  Fred,  modesty  is  so  rare  a 
quality  in  your  profession,  one  can  hardly  find 
fault  when  one  meets  it ;  nevertheless,  courage 
is  as  necessary,  I  believe,  in  law  as  in  war,  and 
if  you  don't  push  yourself,  you  will  find  very 
few  inclined  to  do  it  for  you; — but,  'sdeath  !  I 
am  advising  a  lawyer  in  his  own  chambers." 

"But  on  a  point  on  which  Coke  himself  could 
not  speak  more  soundly  than  you  do,  Major. 
But  to  leave  the  lawyers, — pray  what  has  be- 
come of  Edward?  I  have  not  seen  or  heard  of 
him  these  two  years,  and  my  last  letters  have 
all  remained   unanswered." 

This  question  drew  from  the  major  a  nar- 
ration of  Edward's  history,  to  which,  especially 
the  latter  part,  Frederick  Reynolds  listened  with 
great  interest.      The  major  added,    that  it  was 
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in  returning  from  the  chambers  of  the  counsel 
to  whom,  they  had  gone,  accompanied  by  a  so- 
licitor, to  learn  if  there  were  any  hope  of  suc- 
cessfully resisting  the  bill-brokers'  claims  in 
court,  that  they  detected  his  name,  among  a 
host  of  others,  written  upon  the  door-way  be- 
low, and  resolved  immediately  to  beat  up  his 
quarters.  "  It  was  not,  however,"  continued  the 
major,  "mere  curiosity  which  brought  us,  but  the 
hope  you  would  accompany  us  back  to  'The 
Orchards;'  or  at  all  events,  promise  to  pay  us 
a  reasonable  visit  when  term  is  over.  Poor 
Edward  will,  I  know,  be  so  happy  to  see  you, 
and  you  cannot  resist,  when  I  say  I  am  sure 
your  presence  and  advice  will  be  of  the  greatest 
service  in  confirming  him  in  his  present  views 
and   resolutions." 

"Certainly,  my  dear  Major,  if  you  think  I 
can  be  of  any  service  to  Edward,  I  will  come 
the  day  term  is  up,  which  it  will  be  to-mor- 
row week.  But  will  you  pardon  my  impertinence, 
if  I  ask  what  was  the  result  of  your  conference 
with  Mr.  G.  ?  He  is  esteemed  a  sound  law- 
yer, and  his  decision  upon  such  a  point  would 
be  of  course  conclusive." 

"  But   before  I   tell   you,    Fred,    I  should  like 
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to  hear  your  own,"  said  Barrington.  "You 
have  heard  all  the  circumstances,  and  here 
besides  is  the  case  we  put  before  Mr.  G.,  which 
will  serve  as  a  refresher." 

"I  am  afraid,"  said  Reynolds,  smiling  as  he 
took  the  paper,  "you  are  not  quite  aware, 
Major,  of  the  meaning  attached  to  the  term 
refresher  in  the  Temple, — it  means  not  only  a 
fee,  but  it  intimates  that  another  has  gone 
before." 

"  Well  done,  Fred !  and  here  have  I  been 
finding  fault  with  the  fellow  for  being  over- 
burdened with  modesty! — well,  I  deserve  to 
pay  for  my  folly,  so  there  is  my  first  fee,  and 
there  is  my  refresher,"  said  the  major,  putting 
down  two  guineas,  one  after  the  other,  on  the 
table.     "  Now  then  for  the  opinion." 

"It  requires  little  time  to  form  one,"  said 
Reynolds  very  dryly,  after  perusing  the  paper, 
"you  have  not  the  shadow  of  a  chance; — the 
only  hope  you  could  have  had  was  in  being 
able  to  connect  the  notes  given  by  Edward 
with  a  gambling  transaction, — to  prove,  in  fact, 
that  they  were  really  given  for  money  lost  in 
play; — but  there  is  not  a  tittle  of  evidence  to 
support   any    thing    of    the   kind,     or  that   the 
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parties  who  advanced  the  money  were  even 
aware  that  Edward  was  in  the  habit  of  gam- 
bling at  all.  It  is  impossible  to  resist  the 
payment  of  these  notes.  If  you  do,  the  holders 
of  them  will  bring  actions  upon  every  one  of 
them,  and  Edward  will  be  saddled  with  the 
costs,  which  will  be  a  serious  addition  to  the 
debt." 

"  Then,  of  course,  you  think/'  said  the  major, 
"  that  I  have  not  acted  imprudently  in  making 
myself  answerable  for  these  debts  in  order  to 
stay  proceedings?" 

"  Did  Mr.  G.  advise  such  a  course  V  in- 
quired Reynolds. 

* "  Why,  he  did  in  a  manner/'  answered  the 
major.  "  He  said  that  if  I  had  really  made  up 
my  mind  to  pay  the  money  rather  than  permit 
Edward's  prospects  to  be  injured,  it  would  be 
better  to  give  the  guarantee  at  once,  in  order 
to  prevent  a  ruinous  accumulation  of  expences." 

"  Then  proceedings  had  been  actually  com- 
menced V   asked  Reynolds. 

"Yes,  and  the  solicitor  I  employed  told  me 
they  had  engaged  an  attorney  who  is  noted  for 
what  is  termed  sharp  practice,"  answered  the 
major. 
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"  And  you  gave  the  guarantee  required  V 

" 1  have  authorized  my  solicitor  to  say  I  will 
give  my  indorsement,  which  he  says  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  stop  the  proceedings/'  replied  Barrington. 

"  Well,  it  is  a  hard  case,  too,"  said  Reynolds ; 
"  still,  I  don't  see  what  other  course  could  have 
been  adopted  without  serious  injury  to  Edward/' 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  say  that.  It  is  always 
a  consolation  to  know,  however  galling  a  thing 
may  be,  that  one  could  not  have  done  better 
under  the  circumstances.  I  was  afraid  at  first, 
from  your  hesitation,  that  I  had  been  too  preci- 
pitate. And  now,  my  dear  Fred,  I  must  insist 
upon  your  taking  your  fee,  which  you  have  very 
fairly  earned,"   said  the  major. 

"By  no  means,  my  dear  sir,"  said  Reynolds, 
putting  back  the  money,  —  "I  spoke  only  as 
amicus  cur  ice.  I  assure  you  I  cannot  take  your 
gold.  It  would  be  unprofessional.  The  only 
legitimate  channel  to  a  counsel's  pocket,  at  least 
so  far  as  additions  are  concerned,  is  through 
the  hands  of  an  attorney." 

'■Hem  !"  ejaculated  the  major,  —  "every  pro- 
fession has  its  etiquette, — and  you  are  right  to 
observe  it  in  your  case.  I  recollect  on  one 
occasion,   in  Spain,   the  old  '  fighting  Thirtieth,' 
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as  they  were  called,  claimed  their  right,  as 
senior  regiment,  to  lead  the  way  on  an  attack 
on  a  French  line  of  intrenchments,  and  lost  one 
half  of  their  number  in  consequence,  but  never- 
theless gaining  thereby  immortal  honor.  But  I 
shall  take  care  to  do  things  by  rule  the  next 
time  I  come/' 

"  And  if  you  do  come  again,  my  dear  Major,  I 
hope  it  will  be  for  a  pleasanter  purpose  ;  though, 
to  do  you  justice,  I  am  quite  in  admiration  at 
the  calmness  with  which  you  submit  to  a  sacrifice 
which  would  severely  task  the  equanimity  of 
most  men/'   said  Reynolds. 

"  But  do  you  not  recollect  what  Tacitus  says  ?" 
answered  Barrington,  "that  'true  philosophy  is 
better  acquired  in  the  camp  than  the  city/  A 
man  who  has  learnt  to  do  for  months  without 
the  commonest  comforts  of  life,  may  very  well 
put  up  with  a  loss  which,  at  most,  will  only  cur- 
tail him  in  superfluities.  Another  thing  is,  the 
smart  of  the  loss  has  had  time  to  pass  off.  For 
Mr.  G/s  opinion,  as  to  the  necessity  of  paying 
the  money,  I  was,  in  great  measure,  prepared  ;  — 
it  was,  indeed,  my  own  view  of  the  matter  from 
the  first ;  still,  I  did  not  think  it  wise  to  part 
with   so    large   a   sum   without    some    assurance 
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from  a  competent  authority  that  the  sacrifice 
was  unavoidable.  But  I  should  hardly  have 
made  the  journey  myself  had  not  Frankberry 
been  absent  from  Lidbrook." 

"Frankberry!"  exclaimed  Reynolds.  "I  thought 
this  morning  I  had  heard  the  name  before ;  — 
it  must  have  been  when  I  was  with  you  at  Lid- 
brook.  He  comes  from  your  part  of  the  world, 
does  he  not  ?■" 

"  To  be  sure/'  answered  the  major ;  "  he  is 
the  first  solicitor  we  have,  — factotum,  I  may 
say, — solicitor,  agent,  banker,  —  every  thing." 

"  Good  heavens !  I  hope  you  have  nothing  to 
-say  to  him?"    cried  Reynolds,  in  evident  alarm. 

"  Nothing,"  replied  the  major,  "  except  in  the 
way  of  business; — but  why  do  you  ask?" 

"Ask!"  repeated  Reynolds.  "What!  have 
you  heard  nothing? — have  not  you  seen  the 
bills  stuck  about  the  town?" 

"Bills! — bills  stuck  up  about  Frankberry! 
What  in  the  world  do  you  mean?"  asked  the 
major  and  his  cousin,  who  began  now  to  take 
part  in  the  conversation. 

"  Mean  !  why  that  Frankberry  has  committed 
forgery,  and  absconded ;  and  that  a  reward  of 
i?500  is  offered  for  his   apprehension.     I   saw  it 
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posted  up  on  a  dozen  places  as  I  came  to  cham- 
bers this  morning.  I  thought,  at  the  time,  I  had 
heard  the  name  somewhere,  though  I  could  not 
tell  where  ;  but  these  sort  of  things  are  so 
common,  that  I  had  quite  forgotten  it,  and  pro- 
bably should  never  have  thought  of  it  again  if 
you  had  not  mentioned  his  name/' 

"  If  that  is  the  case,  then/'  cried  Colling  wood, 
springing  up  from  his  chair,  "  we  have  no  time 
to  lose, — the  sooner  we  are  off  home  the  better. 
Frankberry  commit  forgery  !  and  a  reward  offered 
for  his  apprehension  !  Why,  what  will  all  Lid- 
brook  say, — aye,  and  Littlefield  too?  I  should 
as  soon  have  thought  the  Lord  Chancellor  would 
have  been  guilty  of  sheep-stealing.  'Sdeath  !  it 
is  of  more  consequence  to  our  neighbourhood 
than  if  the  Bank  of  England  had  failed.  There 
is  not  an  old  woman  who  has  saved  ten  pounds 
who  has  not  put  it  into  his  hands.  Half  the 
neighbourhood  will  be  ruined." 

"  If  this  be  true/'  exclaimed  Barrington,  "  the 
consequences  will,  indeed,  be  most  deplorable. 
Never  was  any  man  more  implicitly  trusted. 
He  was  the  last  person  anybody  would  have 
believed  capable  of  such  a  thing/' 

"  But   how   do   you   stand    in   regard   to   him 
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yourselves  ?"  inquired  Reynolds.  t{  Had  he  any 
securities  or  property  of  yours  in  his  hands 
which  he  could  turn  into  money?  Rely  upon 
it,  if  he  has  fled  the  country,  he  has  not  gone 
empty-handed." 

"  Why/'  replied  Collingwood,  "  I,  at  least, 
am  on  the  right  side  of  the  hedge  this  time. 
I  have  nothing  at  all  in  his  hands.  A  twelve 
month  hack,  indeed,  it  might  have  been  a  serious 
thing  to  me,  as  I  had  given  him  a  credit  on  my 
banker  to  enable  him  to  pay  off  a  mortgage 
which  he  had  negociated  for  me  some  years 
ago." 

"But  are  you  quite  sure,"  asked  Reynolds, 
"  that  the  money  was  actually  repaid  by  him  ?" 

"  Oh  !  yes, — quite,"  replied  Collingwood.  "My 
title  deeds  have  been  returned  by  the  mortgagee 
and  deposited  in  my  box  as  usual, — so  I  can't 
be  wrong.  But,  I  think,  my  dear  Hugh,  we 
must  hasten  back  on  your  account.  If  you  have 
not  seen  those  deeds  lately  upon  which  you  lent 
the  i?5000,  we  had  better  get  back  as  fast  as 
we  can  to  see  if  they  are  safe." 

"  Pray,  Major,  what  deeds  are  those  ?"  in- 
quired Pteynolds. 

"Title   deeds,"   replied  the  major,    "deposited 
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with  Frankberry  as  a  security  for  ^5000,  ad- 
vanced by  me  to  one  of  bis  clients  ;  an  equitable 
mortgage,  I  think,  Frankberry  called  it.  I  un- 
derstand such  transactions  are  very  common ; 
and  as  the  j)erson  to  whom  the  money  was 
advanced  is  a  gentleman  of  undoubted  property, 
and  highly  respected  in  the  county,  I  should 
think  I   must   be  safe  there/' 

"Pray,  may  I  ask  if  you  are  personally  ac- 
quainted with   the   party?"    asked  Reynolds. 

"Why,  hardly  acquainted,  though  we  have 
met,  and  know  each  other  by  report  pretty 
well;  but  even  if  we  were  acquainted,  one  al- 
ways prefers  settling  these  sort  of  affairs  through 
the  medium  of  an  agent, — it  is  disagreeable 
to  transact  pecuniary  matters  with  a  gentle- 
man/' 

"  Still,  I  should  be  loath  to  lend  a  man  d£5000 
without  exchanging  a  word  with  him,  and  trust 
entirely  in  such  an  important  matter,  to  an 
agent/'   answered  Reynolds. 

"  But  don't  you  see,  my  dear  fellow,  I  have 
not  done  so,"  said  the  major,  but  with  some 
degree  of  misgiving.  "  I  have  seen  the  title 
deeds  myself.  You  don't  surely  believe  there 
is  any  ground  of  alarm  in  this    case.      I    don't 
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see    how    Frankberry    could   injure    me   in    this 
matter,    even  if  he  were  so  inclined/' 

"  I  hope  it  may  prove  so,  my  dear  Major, 
with  all  my  heart ;  but,  nevertheless,  I  advise 
you  to  hasten  down  to  Lidbrook,  and  possess 
yourself  of  those  papers  as  soon  as  possible ; 
and  I  think  you  ought  immediately  to  enter 
into  communication  with  the  mortgagee  on  the 
subject,  and  obtain  from  him  a  written  decla- 
ration that  the  title  deeds  are  deposited  with 
you  as  a   security  for  the   money  in  question." 

"Why,  as  to  opening  a  communication  with 
him,"  observed  the  major,  "that  I  must  do 
forthwith.  I  shall  want  the  money  to  satisfy 
these  infernal  bill-brokers,  and  if  he  cannot 
contrive  to  let  me  have  it,  I  must  find  some- 
body who  will  take  the  mortgage  off  my  hands; 
but,  of  course,  I  shall  in  the  first  instance 
apply  to  him  for  payment.  By  the  bye,  Fred, 
I  ought  to  mention  that  Frankberry  is  trustee 
of  my  marriage  settlement." 

"  Indeed  !  And  as  such,  I  suppose,  receives 
your  dividends.  I  think  I  understood  the  pro- 
perty in  trust  is  all  invested  in  the  funds?" 

"Yes,  and  Frankberry  receives  the  dividends, 
which  he  always  pays  me  very  regularly.     It  is 
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barely  six  weeks  since  I  received  the  last  divi- 
dend/' said  the  major. 

"That  is  fortunate/'  observed  Reynolds;  "there 
can  be  no  loss  there  then  ;  for  the  principal,  of 
course,  is  invested  in  the  names  of  the  other 
trustees  as  well  as  in  his, — there  is  no  danger 
there." 

This  assurance,  however,  was  far  from  giving 
Major  Barrington  the  satisfaction  it  was  intended 
to  convey.  An  air  of  serious  alarm  spread  over 
his  countenance  as  he  informed  Reynolds  that 
he  was  afraid  he  had  not  exercised  sufficient 
caution  on  that  head,  as  since  the  death  of  his 
wife's  uncle  Frankberry  had  been  allowed  to 
remain  sole  trustee  of  the  settlement. 

"What!"  exclaimed  Reynolds,  in  the  utmost 
alarm  and  astonishment,  —  "sole  trustee  ! — suffer 
a  solicitor,  or  any  man,  to  remain  sole  trustee  ! 
You  surely,  my  dear  Major,  cannot  have  been 
guilty  of  such  woeful  imprudence  !" 

"  Why  surely,  Fred,  there  cannot  be  such 
very  great  danger  in  such  a  thing?"  said  the 
major,  in  evident  misgiving. 

"  Danger!  my  dear  sir,"  repeated  Reynolds, — 
"  danger  !  —  every  danger  ! — the  greatest  danger  ! 
Why,   he  may  sell  out,   as  he  very  probably  has 
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done,  every  sixpence  any  clay  he  chooses.  Good 
heavens !  how  could  you  think  of  acting  in  a 
matter  of  such  importance  without  proper  ad- 
vice  ? 

"But,  surely,  the  Bank  would  never  permit 
trust  property  to  be  sold  out  in  that  manner," 
observed  the  major. 

"  The  Bank !  What  know  they  of  the  trust, 
my  dear  sir  ?  They  have  nothing  at  all  to  say 
to  it, — they  know  only  the  parties  in  whose 
name  it  is  invested,  and  they  will  not  trouble 
themselves  with  any  thing  else." 

"  Good  heavens !  then,"  said  Barrington,  awake, 
for  the  first  time,  to  the  real  danger  of  his  situ- 
ation, "I  am,  perhaps,  ruined, — my  boy  and 
myself  beggared,  by  the  trust  I  have  so  impru- 
dently placed  in  this  plausible  villain.  He  has, 
no  doubt,  sold  out  every  sixpence." 

"  It  is  but  too  likely,"  said  Reynolds,  mourn- 
fully. "But  stop,"  continued  he,  his  face 
brightening  with  a  ray  of  hope  as  some  happy 
idea  occurred  to  him,  —  "Edward's  imprudence 
may  turn  out  to  be  your  salvation, — so  often 
does  good  come  out  of  evil.  You  said,  I  think, 
that  he  had  executed  an  assignment  of  his  re- 
versionary  interest    in    the    trust  funds,    as    an 
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additional  security,  to  the  parties  who  advanced 
the   different  sums   he   borrowed?" 

"  He  did/'    said  Barrington. 

"Then  the  property/'  rejoined  Reynolds,  "is 
safe,  after  all.  Such  parties  are  too  well  aware 
of  what  may  happen  in  these  cases  not  to  put 
a  distringas  on  the  stock; — regular  money  bro- 
kers,— it  is  quite  clear,  they  must  have  done 
it. 

"And  pray/'  asked  the  major,  greatly  re- 
lieved by  the  satisfaction  evident  in  Reynolds's 
countenance,  "what  may  this  distringas  which 
seems  of  such   admirable  virtue,  be  ? " 

"It  is  a  legal  form  of  notice,"  replied  the 
lawyer,  "served  on  the  governor  and  company 
of  the  Bank  of  England,  that  the  parties  men- 
tioned in  it  have  claims  on  any  particular 
stock,  describing  the  amount,  and  the  parties 
in  whose  name  it  is  invested,  and  desiring  the 
Bank  not  to  permit  a  sale  of  the  stock  in 
question,  without  giving  due  notice  to  the 
claimants,  whose  names  and  description  are  set 
forth   in  the    document." 

"And  you  think  it  is  most  probable  the  par- 
ties who  advanced  their  money  to  Edward  have 
taken  this  precaution?"  demanded  the  major. 
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"  Certainly ;  their  experience  in  business  must 
long  ago  have  taught  them  the  necessity  of 
such  a  step ;  indeed,  so  convinced  am  I  of 
their  having  done  it,  that  I  should  advise  you 
to  hasten  down  immediately  to  Lidbrook,  and 
possess  yourself  of  the  title  deeds  deposited 
with  Frankberry  as  a  security  for  your  i?5000. 
I  suppose  they  are  secured  in  a  box  bearing 
your  name ;  if  so,  of  course  the  clerks  in  the 
office  cannot  refuse  to  deliver  them  to  you  on 
demand ;  but  if  they  are  mixed  up  with 
Frankberry's  own  papers,  you  may  have  some 
difficulty  in   that  matter." 

"No,  no,  I  am  right  there  at  all  events," 
remarked  the  major,  —  "they  are  along  with 
other  papers  in  a  fire-proof  box,  marked  with 
my  own  name,  which  I  always  keep  at  Frank- 
berry's  for  security.  And  you  think,  then,  I 
had  better  hasten  back  home  to  secure  these 
papers,  without  stopping  to  ascertain  if  these 
people  have  put  on  the  distringas  you  speak  of  \" 

"Yes,  decidedly, — you  would  only  lose  time 
by  remaining; — I  will  look  after  the  distringas 
myself.  I  am  well  acquainted  with  a  solicitor 
who  transacts  a  great  deal  of  business  with  the 
Bank,    and    understands    perfectly   how   matters 
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are  managed  there ;  lie  will  be  able  to  ascer- 
tain immediately  if  a  distringas  has  been  placed 
on  the  stock,  and  whether  all  is  safe.  If 
there  should  be  no  distringas  already,  I  will 
direct  him  to  place  one  without  loss  of  time  ; 
but,  I  repeat,  I  cannot  believe  it  possible  that 
parties  of  their  experience  could  neglect  such  a 
precaution.  I  am  confident  we  shall  find  every 
thing  right  in  that  quarter." 

"  Thank  you,  thank  you,  a  hundred  times,  my 
dear  Fred, — then  we  will  be  off  immediately," 
cried  Barrington. 

"  But,  stay  a  little,  my  dear  Major, — you  must 
furnish  me  with  an  exact  description  of  the 
stock,  and  of  the  parties  in  whose  names  it  was 
originally  invested." 

"  That  I  can  do  directly,  as  I  happen  to  have 
a  note  of  it  in  my  pocket-book, — here  it  is, — 
^l  1,000  three  per  cent,  consolidated  bank  an- 
nuities, in  the  names  of  Thomas  Overley,  of 
Lidbrook,  in  the  County  of  Hereford,  Esquire, 
and  Maurice  Frankberry  of  the  same  place, 
gentleman." 

"And  the  first  of  the  parties,  Mr.  Thomas 
Overley,  has  been  for  some  time  deceased,  I 
think  you  said  ?"    observed   Reynolds. 
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"  Yes,  many  years  ago/'  rejoined  the  major. 
"  That   is  all   I   want,    then/'    said   Reynolds, 

—  "leave  that  memorandum  with  me,  and  I  will 
do  all  that  is  necessary,  —  and  now,  my  dear 
Major,  get  back  as  fast  as  you  can,  and  may 
God  speed  you." 

"  And  may  Grod  bless  you,  my  dear  boy/' 
returned  Barrington,  grasping  his  hands.  "  But 
how  is  this  ?"  he  continued,  earnestly  regarding 
Reynolds,  —  "I  have  been  listening  to  your 
counsel  and  directions  with  as  much  difference 
as  if  our  ages  had  been  reversed.  You  are 
scarcely  a  year  senior  to  Edward,  and  already 
you  are  rendering  important  services  to  others, 
and  playing  a  useful  part  in  society, — ay,  and 
one  day,  Fred,  and  that  not  distant  either,  you 
will  act  a  distinguished  one, — and  my  own  poor 
boy " 

"  Will  yet,  my  dear  sir,  be  all  you  wish  him, 

—  I  always  believed  that  Edward  was  capable 
of  better  things  than  those  which  unfortunately 
occupied  his  attention ;  and  from  the  account 
you  have  given  me,  I  am  convinced  he  will  soon 
vindicate  my  opinion  of  him." 

"  Thank  you  again  for  that,  Fred,  —  you  were 
ever  a  generous  and  feeling  fellow.     But  you  must 
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come  to  us  as  soon  as  you  can.  Your  conversation 
and  friendship  will  do  more  for  him  than  all  the 
sermonizing  in  the  world.  Besides,  we  shall 
want  your  counsel  vet  in  these  affairs,  which  I 
begin  to  fear  will  not  he  so  easily  settled.  This 
unexpected  break  up  of  FrankbenVs  will  throw 
the  whole  neighbourhood  into  confusion/' 

Reynolds  readily  promised  to  join  them  at 
'•'The  Orchards/'  as  soon  as  he  should  be  at 
liberty,  which  would  be  in  a  few  days,  and  in 
the  mean  time  to  look  after  the  safety  of  the 
stock,  and  give  an  account  of  his  proceedings 
by  letter.  With  this  assurance,  Barrington  and 
his  cousin,  after  taking  a  lieartv  leave  of  the 
young  counsellor,  departed. 

When  the  door  had  closed  upon  them,  Rey- 
nolds stood  for  some  moments  leaning  against 
the  book-case  in  a  musing  attitude.  An  air  of 
quiet  satisfaction  was  spread  over  his  features, 
which  were  naturally  of  a  grave  and  thoughtful 
cast.  "At  all  events/'  said  he,  thinking  aloud, 
"if  my  labours,  as  yet,  bring  no  wealth,  they,  at 
least,  enable  me  to  be  useful  to  others.  It  is 
something  to  find  I  am  able  to  turn  what  I  have 
read  to  practical  account.  Ah  !  if  ever  the  op- 
portunity— but  patience,   it  will   come,     of   that 
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I  feel  assured,  —  the  grand  thing  is  to  be  pre- 
pared for  it,  and  of  that  I  must  feel  assured 
likewise  :  meanwhile,  this  I  have  learnt,  that 
if  happiness  is  to  be  found,  it  must  be  sought 
for  in  the  real,  actual,  every-day  business  of  life, 
and  he  that  would  pass  his  days  contentedly, 
must  pass  them  in  activity  and  usefulness." 


CHAPTER    XIX. 

When  Major  Barrington  and  his  cousin 
reached  Lidbrook,  they  found  the  whole  neigh- 
bourhood, as  they  had  anticipated,  in  a  state 
of  the  utmost  distress  and  confusion.  There 
was  scarcely  a  family  that  had  not  suffered 
severely  through  Frankberry's  failure,  either 
directly,  by  having  trusted  him  with  money,  or 
indirectly  through  others  who  were  indebted  to 
them,  and  were  deprived  by  this  event  of  the 
power  of  fulfilling  their  obligations.  In  small 
neighbourhoods  not  capable  of  supporting  a 
bank,  it  often  happens  that  the  want  of  such 
a  convenience,  at  least  so  far  as  deposits  are 
concerned,  is  supplied  by  some  solicitor  who 
has  contrived  to  obtain  the  good-will  and  con- 
fidence of  the  inhabitants.  To  a  plausible  man 
with  popular  manners  this  is  a  very  easy  task. 
He   has  so  many  opportunities   of  seeing   them, 
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and  gradually  obtains  such  an  acquaintance 
with  their  affairs,  either  through  themselves  or 
their  neighbours,  that  he  is  sure  eventually  to 
be  trusted  by  them,  and  not  seldom  to  the 
extent  of  all  they  possess.  Frankberry  was 
precisely  the  sort  of  man  to  succeed  with  the 
simple,  well-meaning  people  among  whom  he 
lived.  He  had  that  open,  florid  countenance 
which  is  generally  supposed  to  bespeak  honesty 
and  frankness, — there  was  a  catching  cheerful- 
ness in  his  ever- ready  laugh,  and  he  understood 
so  well  the  likings  and  prejudices  of  those 
among  whom  he  lived,  that  he  was  a  general 
favorite  with  all  classes.  Even  his  partial  adop- 
tion of  the  dialect  of  the  district  rendered 
him  acceptable  to  the  people,  who  were  little 
inclined  to  mistrust  professions  uttered  in  sounds 
familiar  to  them.  Besides  this,  Frankberry  was 
really  a  good-natured  man,  and  was  very  liberal 
of  his  assistance  to  those  who  required  it. 
Even  many  who  eventually  suffered  by  him 
acknowledged  he  had  often  done  them  a  kind 
turn,  and  this  recollection  went  very  far  to 
mitigate  the  ill-feeling  excited  by  his  subsequent 
conduct. 

From  the  general  confidence  reposed   in  him, 
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Frankberry  soon  found  considerable  sums  of 
money  at  his  disposal.  In  these  circumstances 
he  unfortunately  became  acquainted  with  several 
persons  concerned  in  various  speculations,  in 
which  he  was  induced  to  join.  For  a  time 
many  of  these  speculations  proved  eminently 
successful.  This,  in  fact,  was  unfortunate  for 
Frankberry,  as  it  induced  him  to  enter  into 
them  more  largely.  Quick  and  unexpected 
changes,  however,  took  place,  especially  in  the 
iron  trade,  in  which  he  had  become  deeply 
concerned.  At  first  he  had  scrupulously  re- 
frained from  employing  the  money  of  other 
people  in  these  risks,  but  finding  at  length  all 
his  own  capital  locked  up,  and  being  unwilling 
to  incur  a  loss  by  selling  at  greatly  reduced 
prices,  he  employed  the  money  intrusted  to 
him  in  carrying  on  these  concerns,  instead  of 
procuring  for  it  safe  and  permanent  invest- 
ments. When  he  commenced  this  practice  he 
had  no  doubt  that  things  would,  in  time, 
right  themselves,  and  he  fully  intended  to  re- 
place every  farthing  he  had  taken.  But  it 
happened  to  him,  as  it  usually  does  to  persons 
who  engage  in  concerns  at  a  remote  distance 
from   their   own   residences,  the   management   of 
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which  they  are  compelled  to  intrust  to  others, 
that  instead  of  improving,  things  gradually  got 
worse. 

In  this  state  of  affairs  he  was  tempted  by  the 
great  fortunes  which  had  been  realized  by  some 
stock-jobbers  in  the  South  American  loans  to 
adopt  that  dangerous  species  of  speculation,  as 
a  means  of  repairing  his  losses  and  raising  a 
brilliant  fortune.  At  first  he  had  felt  some 
scruple  in  risking  the  money  of  his  neighbours 
in  these  schemes  ;  but  this  feeling  grew  weaker 
and  weaker  as  he  proceeded,  till  at  length  it 
was  fairly  worn  out,  and  ceased  to  give  him 
any  concern.  Where  strong  principle  does  not 
exist,  adversity  has  usually  a  very  deteriorating 
effect,  and  appears  to  destroy  all  perception  of 
the  differences  between  right  and  wrong.  "  He 
himself  had  lost/'  he  reasoned,  "  and  why  should 
not  others  lose  as  well, — they  were  no  worse  off 
than  he  was, — it  was  impossible  to  make  every 
thing  go  right  in  this  world, — people  must  take 
their  chance/'  To  secure  the  command  of  fresh 
sums,  however,  he  felt  it  was  necessary  to  be 
punctual  in  paying  the  interest  of  those  already 
borrowed  and  lost.  This  he  did  out  of  the  new 
deposits,  and  his  regularity  in  continuing  to  pay 
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an  interest  of  five  per  cent.,  when  the  common 
rate  was  only  four,  sufficed  to  procure  him  fresh 
accessions  of  capital. 

The  ill-fortune,  however,  which  had  attended 
his  first  speculations  continued  to  follow  him 
in  his  transactions  in  the  South  American  stocks, 
with  some  slight  variations  of  success  only  suffi- 
cient to  induce  him  to  involve  himself  deeper 
and  deeper.  By  degrees  the  resources  at  his 
command  became  insufficient  to  meet  his  losses, 
and  he  was  then  compelled  to  have  recourse  to 
still  more  flagrant  acts  of  dishonesty,  which  will 
be  shortly  explained,  to  supply  his  deficiencies. 
Even  these  resources  began  to  prove  insufficient, 
and  as  the  acts  by  which  they  were  obtained 
involved  the  highest  penalties  of  the  law  short 
of  capital  punishment,  which  itself  had  only 
been  recently  remitted  for  these  offences,  he 
thought  it  was  time  to  provide  for  his  safety. 
With  this  view  he  exerted  himself  to  procure 
fresh  loans  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  ventured 
on  the  perpetration  of  two  or  three  offences  of 
the  kind  above  alluded  to,  which  he  was  aware 
could  not  long  escape  detection, — and  having 
thus  secured  a  considerable  sum  he  proceeded 
to     Liverpool,    from    whence     he     passed     over 
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to  America.  As  lie  had  been  accustomed  fre- 
quently to  leave  home  on  business,  and  remain 
absent  for  a  considerable  period,  it  was  some 
time  before  any  suspicions  were  aroused ;  but 
the  detection  of  a  forgery,  effected  by  him  shortly 
before  leaving,  at  length  opened  people's  eyes, 
and  other  discoveries  of  a  similar  nature  follow- 
ing, put  the  matter  out  of  doubt,  and  explained 
the  true  reason  of  his  absence  ;  whereupon  bills, 
offering  a  reward  for  his  apprehension,  some  of 
which  had  been  seen  by  Reynolds,  were  posted 
up  in  the  metropolis,  and  in  all  the  considerable 
sea-ports  in  the  kingdom. 

The  discovery  of  Frankberry's  treachery  cre- 
ated greater  astonishment  and  alarm  in  the 
neighbourhood  than  any  thing  that  had  happened 
in  the  preceding  half -century,  though  during 
that  period  the  thrones  of  half  the  kingdoms  of 
Europe  had  been  shaken  to  their  foundations. 
It  was  accompanied  by  all  those  cruel  aggrava- 
tions which  are  so  common  in  such  cases.  His 
popularity  and  intimacy  with  all  ranks,  especially 
the  middling  and  better  part  of  the  lower  classes, 
which  enabled  him  to  commit  such  general  plun- 
der, has  been  before  explained.  The  necessity, 
too,    of    collecting   as    much   as   possible   in  the 
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short  time  lie  could  with  safety  remain,  after 
forming  the  resolution  to  decamp,  induced  him 
to  take  sums  which  no  one,  whose  feelings  had 
not  been  destroyed  by  a  long  course  of  dis- 
honesty, could  have  received,  and  the  abstrac- 
tion of  which  he  himself  could  not  at  one  time 
have  contemplated  without  horror, — the  savings 
of  some  industrious  servant  treasured  up  to  en- 
able her  to  commence  her  married  life  with 
some  little  comfort  and  respectability,  —  the 
scanty  store  of  the  poor  widow,  saved  from  the 
wreck  of  her  husband's  property,  —  the  accu- 
mulated earnings  of  some  industrious  couple, 
hoarded  up  in  the  midst  of  privation  and  self- 
denial,  in  the  vain  hope  of  shielding  their  old 
age  from  the  dishonor  of  the  work- house,  and 
closing  their  days  in  some  humble  but  sacred 
tenement  of  their  own,  —  all,  all  gone,  —  and 
gone  to  glut  the  luxurious  habits  of  the  pam- 
pered knave  who  had  not  even  the  courage  to 
face  the  poverty  which  his  own  folly  and  avarice 
had  brought  upon  him ! 

Major  Barrington's  first  care  was,  as  he  had 
been  advised  by  Reynolds,  to  demand  the  box 
containing  his  papers  at  Frankberry's  office. 
As  his  name  was  upon  it,  and  it  had  been  de- 
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posited  there  only  for  security,  there  was  no 
pretence  for  withholding  it,  and  it  was  accord- 
ingly delivered  up  to  him.  On  examining  its 
contents,  he  found  every  thing  perfectly  correct. 
Among  the  documents  were  the  title-deeds  of 
Alfred  Charlton,  Esq.,  of  Pressley,  on  which  the 
i?5000  had  heen  advanced,  and  attached  to 
them  was  a  memorandum,  signed  by  that  gen- 
tleman, declaring  that  the  deeds  in  question 
were  deposited  with  Major  Hugh  Barrington,  as 
a  security  for  the  sum  of  i?5000,  advanced  by 
him  to  the  said  Alfred  Charlton. 

The  major  congratulated  himself  upon  the 
safety  of  these  deeds  and  the  accompanying  do- 
cument ;  for  though,  from  all  he  had  heard  of 
Mr.  Charlton,  he  had  every  reason  to  believe  he 
would  act  as  a  man  of  honor  should  do  under 
any  circumstances,  still,  it  was  better  there 
should  be  nothing  requiring  explanation  in  a 
matter  of  such  importance. 

Remembering,  however,  Reynolds's  advice,  he 
resolved  to  communicate  immediately  with  him 
on  the  subject,  which,  indeed,  the  necessity  of 
obtaining  the  money,  in  order  to  fulfil  the 
guarantee  he  had  given  to  Overley,  rendered 
absolutely  necessary.      He   accordingly  wrote   to 
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Mr.  Charlton,  stating  the  necessity  he  was 
under,  on  account  of  the  large  payment  he 
was  unexpectedly  called  upon  to  make,  of  call- 
ing in  the  money,  requesting  to  know  how 
soon  it  would  be  convenient  for  him  to  pay 
off  the  mortgage,  and  begging  him  to  name 
the  earliest  period  possible.  To  this  letter  he 
received  an  answer  by  the  return  of  post,  the 
contents  of  which   were   as  follows :  — 

"  Pressley-House,  Oct.  22?id,  18 — . 
"Dear  Sir, 

"I  hasten  to  answer  your  letter  of 
Tuesday  received  this  morning,  which  has  oc- 
casioned me  the  greatest  possible  surprise. 
That  you  are  labouring  under  some  extraordinary 
misapprehension  is  very  evident ;  but  how  such 
a  mistake  should  occur  in  a  matter  of  such 
importance  is  more  than  I  can  comprehend.  It 
is  quite  true  that  about  four  years  ago  I  bor- 
rowed a  considerable  sum  from  a  gentleman  in 
your  neighbourhood  through  the  agency  of  Mr. 
Frankberry,  as  a  security  for  which  I  deposited 
my  title  deeds  with  him  ;  but  that  money  has 
long  since  been  repaid,  and  the  deeds  restored, 
which    are   now  in   my  possession.      Since    that 
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time,  I  am  happy  to  say,  I  have  been  under 
no  necessity  of  requiring  fresh  loans.  It  ap- 
pears to  me  either  that  you  have  mistaken  me 
for  some  other  person,  though  I  am  not  aware 
that  my  name  is  borne  by  any  other  gentleman 
in  this  county,  or  that  you  have  been  made 
the  victim  of  some  scandalous  imposition.  But, 
whatever  the  truth  may  be,  I  shall  most  wil- 
lingly afford  you  every  assistance  in  my  power 
to  come  at  it,  with  which  view  I  purpose 
riding  over  to  Lidbrook,  accompanied  by  my 
solicitor  (who  may  be  of  service  in  the  matter), 
as  soon  as  he  returns  from  London,  which  will 
be  in  two  or  three  days.  For  your  satisfaction 
I  will  bring  with  me  my  title  deeds,  which  are 
at  present  in  a  box  in  his  possession. 
"  I  remain, 

"Dear  Sir, 

"  Yours  very  faithfully, 

"Alfred  Charlton." 

It  would  be  difficult  to  describe  the  astonish- 
ment and  consternation  which  seized  upon 
Barrington  when  he  had  perused  this  epistle. 
He  read  it  over  again  and  again,  and  could 
come  to  no  other  conclusion  than   that   he   had 
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been  grossly  imposed  upon  by  Frankberry.  The 
high  character  of  Mr.  Charlton,  as  well  as  his 
undoubted  wealth,  rendered  it  to  the  last  degree 
improbable  that  he  could  be  concerned  in  any 
nefarious  transaction,  and  the  open  manner  in 
which  he  volunteered  to  assist  in  the  investi- 
gation of  the  mystery  was  equally  conclusive. 
Still,  it  was  clear  that  he  (Barrington)  had  the 
deeds  in  his  possession.  Mr.  Charlton  was  at 
all  events  under  a  mistake  in  respect  to  them, 
and  when  he  came  to  inspect  his  box,  on  the 
return  of  his  solicitor,  he  would  find  he  was 
so.  In  his  perplexity,  Barrington  resolved  to 
ride  over  to  Had  ways  and  consult  Collingwood. 
The  latter  was  with  him  when  he  had  received 
the  box  at  Frankberry's  office,  and  had  assisted 
him  in  looking  over  the  deeds.  He  had,  how- 
ever, returned  afterwards  to  Radways,  and  for 
the  last  three  days  the  major  had  not  seen 
him.  It  was  very  doubtful,  to  be  sure,  if  he 
could  throw  any  light  upon  the  subject ;  but 
it  is  always  a  relief  to  talk  a  matter  over  with 
one  in  whom  you  are  used  to  place  confidence, 
even  if  you  don't  expect  much  assistance  from 
him.  He  therefore  rang  the  bell  and  ordered 
his  horse.      The  order,    however,  was   rescinded, 
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almost  as  soon  as  given,  for  immediately  after, 
Collingwood  was  seen  riding  furiously  up  to  the 
house.  Before  Barrington  could  get  to  the  door 
he  had  dismounted,  and  thrown  the  reins  of 
his   horse  to  Fortune. 

Something  had  evidently  occurred  to  ruffle 
him.  His  face  was  flushed,  his  brows  knit,  and 
every  movement  testified  anger  and   impatience. 

"In  heaven's  name,  what  is  the  matter?" 
exclaimed  Barrington,  as  he  met  him  in  the 
hall. 

"  That  d d  infernal  scoundrel,  Frankberry  [" 

was  the  only  reply  of  his  irritated  cousin. 

"  Well,  but  what  further  of  him  ?  He  cannot 
have  hurt  you,"    said  the  major. 

"  The  double-faced,  plundering  villain  I"  con- 
tinued Collingwood,  as  he  entered  the  parlour, 
pulling  off  his  gloves,  which  he  threw  down 
emphatically  on  the  table  one  after  another. 
•;  The  cursed,  smiling,  plausible,  lying,  broad- 
faced  knave! — and  such  an  utter  scoundrel  is 
not  to  be  hanged, — no,  forsooth,  it  would  be 
too  inhuman,  —  too  barbarous,  to  stop  the 
breath  of  a  villain,  whose  cold,  bloody,  calcula- 
ting knavery  has  caused  more  heart-breaking 
misery   than   all   the   murders    that    have    been 
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perpetrated  in  the  last  century! — a  fig  for  such 
canting,  whining  legislation !  By  heavens  !  if 
matters  go  on  at  this  rate,  the  next  thing  will 
be  to  declare  honesty  penal,  and  put  it  down  by 
law." 

"  Why,  Mark,  my  good  fellow  ! "  said  Bar- 
rington,  "  what  is  the  meaning  of  all  this  ? 
Have  you  lost  your  senses  ?" 

"  I  don't  know ;  but  if  I  haven't,  I  soon  shall, 
— that  infernal  scoundrel  \" 

"  But  what  else  has  happened,  then  ?  No- 
thing to  yourself,  I  hope  V  exclaimed  Bar- 
rington. 

"  Only  that  he  has  robbed  me  of  every  stiver 
I  had,  except  my  land,  and  plunged  me  head 
over  ears  into  debt  besides.  I  shan't  have  a 
spare  shilling  to  dispose  of  for  the  next  ten 
years." 

"  Plunged  you  into  debt  !"  repeated  Barrington. 
"  You  don't  mean  that  !  I  thought  I  understood 
from  you  that  you  had  nothing  whatsoever  in 
his  hands?" 

"  So  I  believed ;  but  you  recollect  the  ^8000 
I  borrowed  some  years  ago  on  mortgage  to  pay 
off  my  sister  Harriet's  portion,  which  was 
charged  on  my  estate  ?" 
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"  Perfectly,"  answered  the  major ;  "  but  my 
impression  was  that  you  repaid  the  money 
nearly  two  years  ago/' 

"Curse  the  rascal! — yes, — so  I  thought  my- 
self; but  there  is  the  mischief.  Emily  and  I 
had  agreed  that  her  fortune,  which  was  lying 
at  a  banker's  in  London,  waiting  for  an  invest- 
ment, should  be  devoted  to  the  purpose ;  and 
when  I  was  abroad  I  sent  instructions  to  Frank- 
berry,  who  had  negociated  the  mortgage,  to  pay 
Heathcote  his  money,  and  get  back  my  title- 
deeds,  together  with  a  reconveyance  of  the  estate, 
for  which  purpose  I  enclosed  him  a  letter  of 
credit  on  the  bank." 

"Exactly;  and  I  thought  he  had  done  so," 
returned  Barrington.  "  You  mentioned  when  we 
first  heard  that  Frankberry  had  gone  off  in 
Fred  Reynolds's  chambers,  that  you  had  got 
your  deeds  safe  back  again,  and  that  every 
thing  was  right." 

"I  did  so, — and  you  may  imagine  my  sur- 
prise, after  leaving  you  on  Monday,  to  find,  on 
examining  my  box,  which  was  given  me  by 
Frankberry's  clerk,  that  the  title-deeds  were 
missing." 

''The  devil  they  were  !"  ejaculated  Barrington. 

Vol.  hi.  p 
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"  And  you  believe,    then,   that  Frankberry  kept 
back  the  money  and  appropriated  it  to  himself?" 

"Just  so, — indeed,  I  was  soon  relieved  from 
all  doubt  on  that  subject  by  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Heathcote,  the  mortgagee,  apprising  me  that 
Frankberry  had  not  paid  the  last  half-year's 
interest,  and  begging  to  know  when  it  would 
be  convenient  for  me  to  pay  it." 

"And  what  answer  did  you  send  him?"  in- 
quired the  major. 

"None, — I  ordered  my  horse  and  rode  over 
immediately  to  Heathcote's  place  at  Rysdale, 
taking  the  precaution  to  cany  with  me  the 
letter  in  which  Frankberry  said  he  had  paid 
the  money  and  got  back  the  deeds  with  a  re- 
conveyance, agreeably  to  my  directions." 

"Well,  and  the  result  of  your  interview?" 
exclaimed  Barrington,  with  great  anxiety. 

"  Was  simply  to  prove  to  me  that  I  had  been 
most  shamefully  plundered.  Heathcote  asserted 
he  had  never  received  the  money  ;  in  proof  of 
which,  he  took  me  to  his  banker's,  to  show  me 
that  Frankberry  had  continued  to  pay  the  in- 
terest as  usual  up  to  the  last  half-year." 

"  And  you  are  certain  that  he  got  the  money 
from  the  bank?"  demanded  the  major. 
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"  Oh,  yes  !  quite.  In  fact,  the  bankers,  not 
liking  to  pay  so  large  a  sum  without  a  private 
letter  from  me,  confirming  the  authority  I  had 
given  to  Frankberry,  wrote  to  me  when  I  was 
in  Italy,  and  I  sent  them  the  confirmation  thev 
requested.  But,  besides  this,  I  ascertained  the 
fact,  in  person,  when  we  were  in  London  to- 
gether/' 

"Then  the  scoundrel  drew  out  the  money  for 
his  own  purposes,  and  has  since  been  paying 
Mr.  Heathcote  his  interest  regularly,  in  order  to 
keep  him  quiet/'  observed  the  major. 

"  Precisely  so ;  and  now,  just  at  the  moment 
when  I  fancied  I  was  straight  with  the  world, 
and  that  my  savings  in  future  would  go  to 
make  up  a  provision  for  my  younger  children, 
for  you  are  aware  Radways  is  entailed  upon 
Richard,  I  find  I  am  saddled  with  a  debt  of 
eight  thousand  pounds,  and  how  and  when  it  is 
to  be  paid  heaven  knows.  Isn't  it  enough  to 
drive  one  mad  ?  You  will  allow,  Hugh,  there 
was  some  reason  for  my  fury." 

"  There  was,  indeed,  my  dear  fellow,"  replied 
Barrington,  "  and  most  sincerely  do  I  wish  it 
had  been  otherwise.  The  crafty,  treacherous 
villain!  —  no  one  I  see  has  escaped  him.      Your 
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story  goes  far  to  explain  the  mystery  in  my 
own  case/' 

"  Your  case  \"  repeated  Collingwood,  in  alarm, 
—  "your  case!     How  can  lie  have  injured  you?" 

"By  serving  me,  I  fear,  the  counterpart  of  the 
trick  he  played  off  upon  you/'  replied  the 
major. 

"Indeed! — but  how  ?  Why  this  is  worse  and 
worse, — and  just  now,  too,  you  can  so  ill  afford 
it  !     But  what  are  the  circumstances  ?" 

"  You  recollect,"  replied  the  major,  "  my 
telling  you  that  I  had  lent  five  thousand  pounds, 
the  produce  of  the  legacy  to  poor  Julia,  with  a 
little  of  my  own  savings  added  to  it,  to  Mr. 
Charlton  on  the  security  of  his  title-deeds,  now 
deposited  in  my  box  ?" 

"Well!" 

•Those  deeds,"  rejoined  the  major,  "are  all 
forgeries.  Your  account  convinces  me  of  it. 
Listen !  Since  my  return  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Charlton, 
informing  him  how  much  I  was  pressed  for  money, 
and  begging  to  know  the  earliest  possible  period 
at  which  it  would  suit  him  to  repay  the  sum 
I  had  advanced  to  him." 

"  And  his  answer  ?"    exclaimed  Collingwood. 

"  Here  it  is,"  said  Barrington.  handing  to  his 
cousin  Mr.  Charlton's  letter. 
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"  Your  suspicions  are  too  well  founded/'  ex- 
claimed Collingwood,  throwing  the  letter  on  the 
table  when  he  had  perused  it.  "There  is  no 
doubt  of  it,  Mr.  Charlton  never  had  the  money, 
and  the  deeds  in  your  possession  are  all  forgeries. 
Mr.  Charlton's  high  character  forbids  any  other 
conclusion.  There  is  not  a  more  respectable 
man  in  the  county ;  but  he  will  be  here  in  a 
day  or  two  to  confirm  it.  Indeed,  my  dear 
Hugh,  I  am  very,  very  sorry  for  this ;  — you  can 
far  less  afford  your  loss  than  I  mine.  Mr. 
Heathcote,  who  saw  how  I  had  been  duped, 
behaved  very  handsomely  on  the  occasion,  and 
told  me  to  take  my  own  time  in  paying  the 
money.  He  even,  of  his  own  accord,  reduced 
the  interest,  which  was  originally  five  per  cent., 
to  four,  observing  that  the  latter  was  the  present 
rate  for  money  advanced  on  good  landed  security. 
I  can  still  do  well  enough  for  myself; — after 
paying  the  interest  of  the  mortgage  I  shall  have 
,£1500  a-year  left ;  but  what  vexes  me  is,  I  shall 
have  no  ready  money  to  assist  you  in  meeting 
the  heavy  demands  that  will  shortly  come 
upon  you/' 

"  Thank  you,  thank  you,  my  dear  fellow," 
said   Barrington;     "but  I    hope   I  shall   be  able 
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to  manage.  From  what  Reynolds  said,  I  take 
it  for  certain  the  stock  in  the  funds  will  be 
safe,  and  as  Edward  is  of  age,  I  trust  we 
shall  have  no  difficulty  in  raising  the  sum  we 
want  upon  the  ample  security  which  it  will  be 
in  our  joint  power  to  give, — I  having  the 
interest  for  life,  and  he  the  absolute  rever- 
sion/' 

"Still,  it  will  make  a  sad  diminution  in  your 
moderate  income/' 

"  True,  true/'  replied  Barrington ;  "  but  that 
cannot  be  helped.  On  the  other  hand,  when 
I  look  round  on  the  ruin  which  this  villain 
has  made,  I  may  be  thankful  my  loss  is  no 
greater.  After  paying  all  demands  I  shall  still 
have  i?6000  left,  besides  my  half-pay,  and  my 
little  freehold  here,  independently  of  the  shelter 
it  affords  me,  brings  me  in  an  additional  fifty 
pounds  through  my  meadows,  which  are  let  at 
near  sixty  shillings  an  acre.  I  wish  our  poor 
neighbours,  who  have  suffered  with  us,  had 
any  thing  like  such  resources  to  fall  back 
upon.  We  must  take  care  that  our  own  losses 
do  not  render  us  callous  to  the  claims  which 
they  still   have  upon  us/' 

"  And    they    shall    not,     by    Heavens !     they 
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shall  not/'  exclaimed  the  impetuous  but  right- 
feeling  Collingwood.  "But,  crippled  as  we  are, 
what  can  one  do  ?  And  so  many  of  them  too ! 
— there  is  no  end  to  this  rascal's  villanies. 
Every  day  brings  some  new  instance  to  light. 
There  are  the  poor  Wilkinsons,  the  Palmers, 
and  the  Musgraves,  all  robbed  of  every  shilling, 
and  left  to  drift  down  the  world  with  nothing 
but   destitution  and  beggary  before   them." 

"But  the  Palmers,  at  all  events,  will  get 
something,"  observed  Barrington.  "Palmer,  I 
know,  had  insured  his  life  for  three  thousand 
pounds.  At  least,  they  will  get  that  from  the 
office." 

"  No,  no,  — it  is  all  gone  already,"  returned 
Collingwood. 

"  But  how  ?  It  is  not  six  weeks  since  Palmer 
died,  and  the  widow  told  me  herself  she  had 
not   yet  received   the  money." 

"True,  true; — but  the  villain  got  it  himself 
from   the  office." 

"But    still,"    urged    the    major,    "if    he  was 

not    authorized    to   receive    it,     which    I    don't 

believe   he   was,   the  office    must   bear  the  loss. 

They  will   be  compelled   to  pay  it   over  again." 

'Why,    there    is   the    point.      It    seems    the 
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insurance  was  effected  by  Frankberry,  as  Palmer's 
agent,  and  on  the  death  of  the  latter,  he  went 
up  to  London  and  claimed  the  money,  which, 
as  he  was  so  well  known,  was  paid  forthwith. 
Application  has  since  been  made  to  the  office, 
but  they  insist  upon  the  agency,  and  refuse  to 
make  a  second  payment.  Meanwhile,  far  from 
being  able  to  support  the  expenses  of  a  law- 
suit, the  poor  widow  cannot  even  meet  the 
debts  of  her  late  husband  which  are  pouring 
in  upon   her/' 

"  Good  Heavens  ! "  exclaimed  Barrington,  for- 
getting his  own  losses,  "and  the  poor  girls!  — 
what  will  become  of  them  ? — what  can  they  do  ?" 

"Do?"  repeated  Collingwood,  —  "do?  starve, 
— die, — or,  what  is  worse,  linger  out  life  on  the 
cold  charity  of  relatives.  If  they  could  go  out 
for  house-maids,  it  would  be  something.  But 
the  rest, — the  Wilkinsons,  the  Musgraves,  and 
many  others  are  in  the  same  condition.  Con- 
found the  villain  ! — when  I  look  round  upon  the 
misery  he  has  caused,  I  feel  indignant  that  he 
can't  be  made  to  swing  for  it." 

"  No  wonder,  my  dear  fellow,  you  are  so 
affected,"  said  Barrington ;  "  for  these  poor 
things  would   all   be   coming   to   you.     There   is 
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no   one  else   in   your   neighbourhood   they  could 
apply  to.     No  wonder  you  are  so  moved." 

"  Moved  ! ,J  repeated  Collingwood.  "  Who 
wouldn't  be  ?  If  you  could  only  have  seen 
them  !  The  poor  widow  speechless  with  grief^ 
and  gazing  wildly  upon  her  daughters,  about 
to  be  sent  forth  friendless  and  pennyless  into 
the  world; — and  they,  poor  things,  increasing 
her  agony,  by  assuring  her  they  should  be  able 
to  maintain  themselves  and  her  too  by  their 
own  exertions !  Then,  too,  there  is  poor  old 
Musgrave,  who  has  scarcely  spoken  since  the 
blow  came ;  and  besides  these,  there  are  our 
humble  neighbours,  each  with  his  bitter  tale 
of  woe, — the  fruits  of  a  life  of  industry  and 
hardship  all  gone,  and  nothing  but  the  work- 
house in  prospect.  A  thousand  curses  upon  the 
scoundrel  who  has  wrought  all  this  misery  !  I 
was  almost  glad  to  find  the  fellow  had  been 
forging  deeds,  as  I  thought,  in  that  case,  we 
should  have  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  him 
swing  if  we  got  hold  of  him.  But  I  find  I  was 
mistaken,  and  that  any  rascal  may  ruin  whole 
families  by  his  forgeries,  without  bringing  his 
worthless  carcase  into  danger." 

"Certainly;  —  but    you    seem    to    have    been 
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rather  late  in  acquiring  your  information.  It 
is  long  since  the  capital  punishment  has  been 
remitted  in  cases  of  forgery/' 

"  I  was  aware  it  had  been  taken  off  in  com- 
mon cases,  and  very  properly  too,  in  my  opi- 
nion ;  but  I  thought  it  had  been  retained  in 
the  instances  of  forgeries  of  wills,  deeds,  and 
powers  of  attorney, — those  cases,  in  fact,  which 
require  not  only  design,  but  a  certain  amount 
of  legal  knowledge,  and  are  consequently  per- 
petrated by  educated  men  who  are  fully  aware 
of  the  miseries  they  are  inflicting,  often  worse 
than  death,  upon  the  injured  parties,  and  act 
in  calm,  deliberate  defiance  of  all  laws,  human 
and  divine/' 

"You  are  right,"  answered  Barrington,  "the 
capital  punishment  was  at  first  retained  in  those 
instances,  but  it  was  afterwards  withdrawn  while 
you  were  abroad ;  and  it  was  this  newly-acquired 
information,  I  suppose,  which  prompted  your 
furious  tirade  against  the  humanity  of  our 
modern  legislation/' 

"  Humanity,  indeed  !  Do  you  call  that 
humanity  ?  Is  a  spurious,  disgusting  sympathy 
for  criminals,  guilty  of  the  most  revolting  crimes, 
to  be  dignified  with  the  sacred  name  of  humanity? 
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And  these  very  legislators,  so  tender  of  the  lives 
of  villains  and  forgers,  what  feeling  have  they 
for  the  honest  and  industrious  poor  ?  Where 
was  their  humanity — ay,  and  their  justice,  too, 
when  they  deprived  them  of  that  legal  provision 
for  relief  which  they  held  precisely  by  the  same 
title  as  those  legislators  did  their  estates,  and 
immured  them,  in  their  old  age,  in  those 
barbarous  unions,  which  only  merit  their  name 
just  because  they  unite  in  one  overpowering 
mass  the  accumulated  poverty,  distress,  and 
suffering  which  could  be  so  much  better  mitigated 
in  the  several  localities,  and  that,  too,  without 
outraging,  and  finally  blunting  and  destroying, 
as  this  system  will  do,  all  the  finer  and  better 
feelings  of  our  nature  ?" 

"  My  dear  fellow/'  answered  Barrington,  "  I 
say  nothing  about  the  poor  law,  for  I  confess  the 
difficulties  of  that  question  are  beyond  me.  But 
as  to  the  punishment  of  forgery,  what  could  the 
legislature  do  ?  So  long  as  the  capital  punish- 
ment remained,  it  was  almost  impossible  to 
procure  convictions  ;  and  thus  a  large  measure 
of  impunity  was  afforded  to  the  crime." 

"  But,  why  ?  I  don't  understand,"  said  Col- 
lingwood. 
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"  Simply  because  the  juries  refused  to  convict, 
whatever  the  evidence  might  be/'  answered  the 
major. 

"  What !  after  they  had  taken  a  solemn  oath 
to  declare  the  truth?"  said  Collingwood. 

"  Yes,  nothing  more  common.  With  many  it 
was  owing  to  a  superstitious  feeling  about  having 
the  blood  of  a  fellow-creature  upon  their  hands, 
as  they  termed  it ;  — not  that  they,  in  reality, 
cared  a  doit  for  him  ;  for  if  their  verdict  had 
insured  him  a  punishment  ten  times  more  horrible 
than  death  itself,  they  would  not  have  minded 
a  straw,  and  would  have  given  it  without 
scruple/'' 

"  But,  then,  such  weak  -  minded  people  are 
clearly  unfit  for  this  office." 

"  Why,  as  to  that,  many  reflecting  persons 
are  of  opinion  that  juries  are  of  little  use  in 
promoting  the  cause  of  justice,  and  that  with 
the  freedom  of  the  press,  as  it  now  exists,  they 
might  very  safely  be  dispensed  with.  For  my 
own  part,  I  should  be  inclined  to  think  so  too, 
if  we  could  be  quite  sure  that  the  freedom  of 
the  press  could  be  preserved  after  juries  were 
gone,  which  is  somewhat  doubtful.  Perhaps, 
the  best  remedy  would  be  to  take  juries  from  a 
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higher  class  than  is  now  generally  done.  But 
independently  of  its  being  regarded  as  infra  dig. 
by  a  gentleman  to  sit  on  a  petty  jury,  persons 
of  education  and  condition  will  never  willingly 
undertake  the  office,  so  long  as  they  are  subjected 
to  the  present  regulations  for  juries,  which  are 
framed  without  the  slightest  regard  to  their 
convenience.  But  as  to  the  abrogation  of  capital 
punishment  for  forgery  in  all  cases,  you  may 
rely  upon  it  the  measure  was  forced  upon  the 
government,  for  the  reasons  I  have  just  stated/' 

"Well,  I  suppose  it  is  so/'  acquiesced  Col- 
lingwood;  —  "but  to  come  back  to  our  own 
affairs, — what  course  do  you  intend  to  pursue 
about  this  money,  which  Mr.  Charlton  denies 
he  ever  received?" 

"Why,  what  can  I  do?  I  can  only  wait 
till  he  comes  over  here,  when  I  have  little 
doubt  the  deeds  I  hold  will  prove  to  be  for- 
geries. In  fact,  I  have  quite  given  up  all  hope 
as  to  that  money  since  I  have  heard  your  tale. 
My  only  trust  now  is,  that  the  stock  in  the 
'funds  is  safe; — if  that  hope  should  fail  me  I 
know  not  what  I  can  do.  The  villain,  Overley, 
will  in  that  case  immediately  pounce  upon 
my  little  freehold  here,    and   then  my  means  of 
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subsistence  will  be  reduced  entirely  to  my  half- 
pay; — but  I  do  hope  it  will  not  come  to  that. 
Reynolds  seemed  to  give  such  excellent  reasons 
why  the  other  parties  should  have  taken  the 
precautions  he  mentioned,  that  I  cannot  think 
there  is  any  danger;  —  still,  it  is  strange  he  has 
not  written, — and  he  such  a  regular  careful 
fellow  too!" 

"  Oh !  you  will  hear  shortly  no  doubt.  I 
agree  with  you  there  is  no  danger  in  that 
quarter.  How  strange  it  will  be  if  it  turns 
out  that  Edward's  imprudence  should  be  the 
means  of  preserving  to  you  the  better  part  of 
your  fortune  !  — but  how  is  he  ?  I  have  been 
so  occupied  with  these  horrid  affairs  that  I 
have  not  even  had  time  to  ask  about  him ; 
— I  suppose    I   may  see   him   now?" 

"When  he  comes  in,  you  may,"  replied  the 
major.  "He  came  down  stairs  the  day  after 
you  were  here,  and  is  so  much  better  now 
that  he  goes  out  every  day  in  the  carriage 
for  an   airing." 

"Well,  that  is  a  great  comfort,  at  all  events, 
to  you, — and  to  me  too; — you  know,  I  always 
said   he  would   turn  out  well  in   the  end." 

"You  did,   and,  as  well  as  I  can  judge,   there 
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is  every  reason  to  hope  your  prediction  will  be 
verified.  You  would  hardly  credit  the  difference 
which  a  few  weeks  on  a  sick  bed  have  made 
in  him, — I  could  not  have  conceived  it  pos- 
sible. There  is  an  elevation  in  his  sentiments, 
and  a  resolute  determination  to  make  the  most 
of  every  opportunity  to  redeem  the  time  he 
has  lost,  which  affords  the  highest  promise,  and 
has  given  me  inexpressible  pleasure ;  with  such 
a  support  as  he  will  hereafter  be  to  me,  I 
believe  I   may  face  any  thing." 

"Upon  my  life,  Hugh,  I  believe  you  may. 
I  never  saw  any  one  so  disposed  to  bear  with 
what  may  happen  as  you  are, — and  if  this 
arises,  as  I  believe  it  does;  from  the  change 
that  has  taken  place  in  Edward,  most  deeply 
ought  he  to  prize  the  evidence  of  such  true 
affection.  But  what  think  you  of  a  change  of 
air  for  him?  We  must  have  you  both  -over 
to  Radways, — it  will  do  you  good  too,  and 
Emily  will  be  as  glad  to  have  you  there  as  I 
shall.  You  can  intrust  old  Fortune  here  with 
the  charge  of  the   garrison." 

"Yes,  thank  heaven!  and  all  it  contains, — 
the  fellow  is  as  true  as  steel ;  — indeed,  he  has 
been  with  us  so  long,  that   he  has   no   interest 
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apart  from  ours.  But  as  to  our  going  to  Rad- 
ways, it  cannot  be  just  yet.  I  must  wait  the 
arrival  of  Mr.  Charlton,  who  has  promised  to 
come  over  about  this  affair  of  the  mortgage.  I 
expect,  besides,  a  letter  from  Fred  Reynolds 
daily,  about  the  stock,  and  very  likely  he  may 
come  himself,  so  that  you  see  our  visit  to  Rad- 
ways  is  quite  out  of  the  question  at  present. 
The  better  plan  will  be  for  you  to  stay  with 
us  till  all  these  matters  are  settled.  You  will 
be  nearer  to  Frankberry's  office  than  when  at 
home,  and  you  will,  in  all  probability,  be  called 
there  on  several  occasions,  either  on  your  own 
account  or  on  that  of  others.  If  you  will  take 
up  your  quarters  here  till  things  are  settled, 
we  will  then  return  with  you  to  Radways ;  and 
if  Fred  Reynolds  should  come  down  in  the  mean 
time,  he  shall  accompany  us/' 

To  this  proposition  Collingwood  eventually 
agreed,  and  a  messenger  was  dispatched  with 
a  letter  to  Radways,  informing  his  wife  of  the 
arrangement,  and  requesting  her  to  send  back 
a  supply  of  clothes  for  her  husband. 

The  next  day  Mr.  Charlton  arrived  at  "  The 
Orchards/'  accompanied  by  his  solicitor.  After 
some  preliminary  conversation,  Major  Barrington 
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gave  a  concise  account  of  what  had  occurred  be- 
tween him  and  Frankberry  on  the  subject,  which 
was  in  substance,  that  a  client  of  Frankberry's, 
who  held  an  equitable  mortgage  on  the  estate 
of  Mr.  Charlton  for  ^5000,  was  in  want  of  his 
money,  and  as  it  was  inconvenient  to  Mr.  Charl- 
ton to  pay  it,  Frankberry  proposed  that  Bar- 
rington  should  advance  the  money,  and  that 
the  security  should,  with  the  consent  of  the 
mortgagor  (Mr.  Charlton),  be  transferred  to  him ; 
that  he  (Barrington)  had  acquiesced  in  this  ar- 
rangement, and  that  in  consequence  Mr.  Charl- 
ton's title-deeds  had  been  handed  over  to  him 
as  a  security,  together  with  a  memorandum 
signed  by  that  gentleman,  declaring  they  were 
deposited  with  him  (Major  Barrington),  as  such 
security  for  the  said  sum  of  i?5000 ;  and  the 
major  finished  by  producing  the  title-deeds  and 
the  memorandum  in  question.  Mr.  Charlton 
immediately  declared  that  the  affair  was  a  gross 
fraud  upon  Major  Barrington,  and  that  the  do- 
cuments produced  were  bare-faced  forgeries  ;  — 
that  it  was  true  he  had  some  years  back,  as  he 
had  before  stated  in  his  letter,  borrowed  a  con- 
siderable sum  from  a  gentleman  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, through  the  agency  of  Mr.  Frankberry, 
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as  a  security  for  which  he  had  deposited  his 
title-deeds  ;  — hut  that  the  money  had  long  since 
been  repaid,  and  the  title-deeds  returned,  in 
proof  of  which  he  had  brought  them  with  him 
for  Major  Barrington's  satisfaction.  His  solicitor 
confirmed  this  statement,  which  he  said  could 
be  proved,  notwithstanding  the  death  of  the 
mortgagee,  through  the  bankers  at  Hereford ; 
and  he  further  produced  the  title-deeds,  adding, 
he  was  prepared  to  depose  on  oath  that  the 
deeds  and  the  memorandum  in  the  major's  pos- 
session were  forgeries. 

It  was  impossible  to  resist  this  evidence.  Major 
Barrington  and  Collingwood  both  acknowledged 
their  conviction  of  the  truth  of  Mr.  Charlton's 
statement,  and  the  former  expressed  his  sense 
of  his  kindness  and  consideration  in  taking  so 
much  trouble  to  satisfy  him  on  the  subject, 
when  he  might  have  contented  himself  with 
a  simple  denial  of  the  demand,  and  thereby 
have  occasioned  him  considerable  trouble  and 
expense  as  well  as  eventual  mortification.  Mr. 
Charlton  replied  that  his  esteem  for  the  major's 
high  character,  and  his  sympathy  for  the  grievous 
loss  he  had  suffered,  would  alone  have  prevented 
his   adopting  such  a  course.     He  added,  that  he 
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should  always  be  ready  to  attend  in  court  as  a 
witness,  at  his  own  expense,  in  case  Frankberry 
should  be  apprehended,  and  the  major  be  in- 
clined to  prosecute.  Barrington  replied  that 
there  was  little  probability  of  his  ever  putting 
him  to  so  much  inconvenience,  as  he  understood 
Frankberry  had  effected  his  escape  to  America, 
but  he  again  tendered  his  acknowledgments  for 
his  consideration,  and  Mr.  Charlton  and  his 
solicitor  took  their  leave  after  mutual  ex- 
pressions of  regard. 

Fortune  appears  sometimes  to  delight  in 
following  up  her  blows  as  rapidly  as  possible, 
scarcely  permitting  her  victim  to  recover  from 
one  assault  before  she  overwhelms  him  with 
another.  Mr.  Charlton  and  his  solicitor  had 
hardly  departed,  before  the  postman  made  his 
appearance  with  a  letter  bearing  the  London 
post-mark.  "It  is  from  Frederick  Reynolds,  no 
doubt/'  said  Barrington,  breaking  open  the 
letter,  adding,  "if  all  prove  right  here,  as  I 
think  it  must  do,  we  shall  be  able  to  make 
head  against  the  enemy  yet ;  and,  at  all  events, 
our  experience,  though  we  have  paid  over  dear 
for  it,  will  secure  us  against  similar  losses  in 
future." 
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The  cheerfulness  with  which  this  was  said 
was,  however,  soon  overclouded.  Barrington's 
aspect,  as  he  read,  became  every  moment  more 
serious,  and  as  he  finished  the  letter,  he  threw 
himself  back  into  the  chair,  exclaiming,  "  all 
is  gone, — the  villain  has  robbed  us  of  every 
farthing  I" 

"  Gone  !  "  exclaimed  Collingwood,  rising  up 
with  emotion,  —  "all  gone! — what  the  stock? — 
the  whole  £1 1,000? — it  cannot  be, — there  must 
be  some  mistake." 

Barrington  made  no  other  reply  than  by 
holding  out  the  letter  to  him,  preserving  at  the 
same  time  a  fixed,  but  most  expressive,  silence. 

Collingwood  took  the  letter,  which,  in  spite 
of  his  agitation,  he  forced  himself  to  read  aloud. 
It  was  as  follows  :  — 

"London,   Temple,   Oct.  28th,  18—. 
"My  dear  Major, 

"I  should  have  written  before  had  not 
the  solicitor,  through  whom  I  proposed  ob- 
taining the  information  from  the  Bank  which 
you  required,  been  absent  from  London.  He 
returned  only  yesterday  to  town,  and  this 
morning    he    accompanied    me    to     the     Bank. 
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Never  was  I  called  upon  to  make  a  communi- 
cation so  painful  as  the  present.  I  have  scarcely 
courage  to  write  what  it  is  nevertheless  neces- 
sarv  you  should  learn.  With  a  concern  which 
no  words  can  express,  I  am  compelled  to  say, 
that  the  hopes  I  held  out  to  you  have  proved 
to  be  fallacious.  The  parties  who  advanced 
the  money  did  neglect  to  take  the  precaution 
which  I  had  imagined  no  one  in  their  situation, 
and  with  their  experience  in  business,  could 
have  overlooked.  But  it  sometimes  happens 
that  men  of  business,  even  among  those  who 
are  esteemed  particularly  cautious  in  the  trans- 
action of  affairs,  are  unaware  of  the  necessity 
of  the  commonest  legal  precautions.  No  dis- 
tringas, it  appears,  was  ever  placed  upon  the 
stock.  It  was  consequently  entirely  at  the 
mercy  of  Frankberry,  who  sold  out  the  whole 
of  it  on  the  17th  of  February  last,  and,  of 
course,  converted  it  to  his  own  purposes.  I 
have  made  every  effort  to  discover  if  he  is 
lurking  in  the  metropolis,  but  have  not  been 
able  to  obtain  the  slightest  trace  of  him.  It 
is,  I  believe,  too  probable  that  he  has  escaped 
in  safety  to  America,  and  if  so,  there  remains 
not    the    slightest   hope,    I   fear,     of   your    ever 
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recovering  any  of  the  property.  It  would  be 
vain  to  attempt  to  express  the  concern  with 
which  I  learned  the  disappointment  of  my 
hopes  and  the  certainty  of  your  loss.  I  can 
only  offer  my  services  in  whatever  way  they 
may  be  likely  to  be  useful,  and  with  this  view 
I  shall  come  down  to  'The  Orchards'  in  the 
beginning  of  next  week.  With  the  kindest  re- 
gards to  Edward,  and  with  the  sincerest  sym- 
pathy for  yourself,  believe  me  to  be, 
"  My  dear  Major, 

"Yours  very  faithfully, 

"  Fred.  Reynolds/' 

When  he  had  finished  the  letter,  Collingwood 
remained  silent,  holding  it  in  his  hand,  and 
from  time  to  time  regarding  its  contents  with 
an  air  of  stupified  astonishment,  as  if  he  doubted 
the  evidence  of  his  senses.  The  terrible  reality, 
however,  was  too  apparent,  and  the  time  situa- 
tion of  his  highly-esteemed  and  beloved  relative 
burst  upon  him.  The  6^11,000  consols,  as  well 
as  the  ^5000  advanced  on  the  supposed  mort- 
gage, were  gone.  It  was  evident  that  Price 
Overley  would  immediately  come  down  upon  the 
Major's  freehold,   "  The  Orchards,"  the  only  pro- 
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perty  now  remaining*  to  him,  which  must  be 
sold  to  meet  his  demands.  Even  this  would  be 
insufficient  to  satisfy  the  whole  of  what  was 
due  ;  and  Banington,  stripped  of  every  thing 
but  his  major's  half-pay,  amounting  only  to 
£16±  yearly,  would  still  be  burdened  with  a 
debt  of  some  hundreds !  Then,  too,  the  pain 
of  parting  with  the  last  remnant  of  a  property 
which  had  been  for  centuries  in  his  family  ! 
Collingwood  was  aware  that  Banington  attached 
an  inexpressible  value  to  it  on  this  account. 
Mild  and  retired,  both  in  disposition  and  man- 
ner, Barrington's  feelings,  though  often  con- 
cealed, were  painfully  acute,  and  though  too 
generous  to  offend  the  feelings  of  others  by 
any  reference  to  his  own  descent,  Collingwood 
knew  that  he  treasured  the  consciousness  of  it 
in  his  heart,  and  that  this  deep-seated  feeling 
would  add  ten-fold  bitterness  to  the  agony  he 
would  endure  in  being  compelled  to  yield  his 
paternal  home  to  strangers.  As  these  reflections 
rushed  upon  him,  Collingwood  felt  how  inade- 
quate he  was  to  offer  any  thing  in  the  shape 
of  consolation  to  his  unfortunate  cousin. 

There   was   another   circumstance   which   gave 
additional  poignancy  to   Collingwood's  reflections. 
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He  remembered  that  at  the  time  of  old  Mr. 
Overley's  death,  he  had  declined  to  supply  his 
place  as  a  trustee,  when  requested  to  do  so  by 
Barrington.  Had  he  accepted  the  trust,  Frank- 
berry  would  not  have  had  the  power  of  selling 
out  the  stock,  as  it  would  have  stood  in  their 
joint  names,  and  no  sale  could  have  been  effected 
without  his  consent  and  assistance ;  and  thus 
the  ,£1 1,000,  the  greater  part  of  Barrington's 
moderate  fortune,  would  have  been  preserved, 
and  the  necessity  of  parting  with  his  home 
averted.  As  this  reflection  rushed  upon  him, 
bitterly  did  Collingwood  reproach  himself  for 
the  selfish  indolence  which  had  induced  him  to 
decline  the  office  of  a  trustee.  The  trouble, 
after  all,  would  have  been  so  slight,  and  the 
responsibilty,  by  the  commonest  care,  reduced 
to  nothing  !  And  to  avoid  this  slight  exertion, 
he  had  exposed  the  man  who,  next  to  his  wife 
and  children,  was  the  being  he  most  valued  on 
earth,  to  be  plundered  by  a  designing  knave ! 
When  we  think  of  our  own  convenience  and 
advantage  we  are  but  too  apt  to  forget  our 
duties.  It  was  never  intended  that  we  should 
pass  through  this  world  without  risk,  trouble, 
danger,    and    exertion,    encountered   as   well   on 
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the  behalf  of  others  as  for  ourselves.  We  are 
not  called  upon  to  thrust  ourselves,  unasked,  into 
the  concerns  of  strangers;  but  we  are  not  justified 
in  refusing  to  undertake  those  offices  which  rela- 
tionship and  propinquity  require  of  us,  on  any 
other  ground  than  that  of  real  and  unaffected 
incompetency.  If  relations  and  friends  refuse 
to  accept  of  the  office  of  trustee  or  executor, 
how  can  they  expect  that  strangers  will  do  so, 
unless  it  be  with  the  intention  of  deriving 
therefrom  some  sinister  advantage  ?  Is  it  likely 
they  will  undertake  the  trouble  and  risk  with- 
out some  such  inducement  ?  As  these  thoughts 
passed  through  Collingwood's  mind,  he  could 
not  but  feel  he  had  grievously  failed  in  his 
duties  towards  his  cousin  and  friend,  and  wil- 
lingly would  he  have  expiated  his  fault  by 
taking  the  consequences  on  himself,  had  his 
duty  to  his  wife  and  children,  as  well  as  Bar- 
rington's  sense  of  what  was  due  to  himself, 
permitted   it. 

This  painful  silence,  which  continued  some 
time,  was  at  last  broken  by  Collingwood,  who 
suggested  that  it  would,  perhaps,  be  better  for 
them  all  to  adjourn  to  Radways  at  once,  and 
write  to  Frederick  Reynolds  to  join  them  there. 

Vol.  hi,  q 
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"You  have  been  so  long  here,  my  dear  Hugh/' 
he  added,  "  that  the  mere  change  of  scene  will 
be  serviceable  to  you,  and  you  will  be  better 
able  to  rally  your  spirits  there  to  meet  what  is 
before  you  than  here,  where  every  object  will 
only  serve   to  unman  and   depress   you/' 

"No,  no,"  returned  Barrington,  quickly, — 
"I  will  stay  here  now,  while  I  can,  —  I  am 
aware  of  what  must  take  place, — but  till  it 
does,  I  remain  here.  It  will  be  time  enough 
to  go  when  this  last  spot  passes  to  the  stranger; 
— and  when  that  happens,  none  of  my  name 
must  remain  here.  I  have  still  as  much  in- 
terest left  as  will  find  me  a  soldier's  grave  in 
some  one  of  our  African  settlements.  Lord 
Wallingford,  the  nephew  of  my  old  general, 
Sir  Digby  Wentworth,  has  lately  accepted  office 
in  the  new  ministry,  and,  I  doubt  not,  he  will 
get  me  an  appointment  in  an  African  corps,  in 
exchange  for  my  unattached  majority,  which  he 
will  be  able  to  secure  for  some  relation  or 
protege!' 

"My  dear  Hugh/'  cried  Collingwood,  "how 
can  you  talk  so  wildly  ?  Do  you  suppose,  I 
will  suffer  you  to  endure  alone  the  consequences 
of  what  is  mainly  owing   to  my  own  obstinacy, 
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or  rather  I  should  say,  to  my  ungenerous 
selfishness?" 

"Your  obstinacy!  your  selfishness!"  repeated 
Barrington.  "What  do  you  mean?  How  can 
you  be  at  all  responsible  for  the  inconsiderate 
confidence    I  placed  in  a   villain?" 

■Yes,  yes,  I  am,"  returned  Collingwood. 
"  Did  I  not  decline  your  request  to  become  a 
co-trustee  with  Frankberry?  Had  I  acceded 
to  your  wish,  as  I  now  see  and  feel  that  I 
ought  to  have  done,  this  last  calamity  would 
not  have  happened.  Never  shall  I  forgive 
myself  for   this   insensibility  to   your  interests." 

"Nay,  think  no  more  of  it,  my  dear  Mark," 
said  Barrington,  deeply  moved  at  the  distress 
of  his  cousin.  "You  could  not  possibly  divine, 
any  more  than  myself,  what  would  happen  from 
my  trusting  so  implicitly  to  that  villain.  Have 
you  not  suffered  yourself  from  the  same  fatal 
confidence  ?  Had  it  occurred  to  you  for  a  mo- 
ment that  I  was  at  all  likely  to  be  injured  by 
your  declining  to  become  a  trustee,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  no  dread  of  trouble  or  responsibility 
would  have  deterred  you  from  accepting  the 
office." 

"  Thank    you,     my    dear   generous    Hugh,    for 
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that.  Indeed  you  do  me  there  no  more  than 
justice.  But  why  talk  of  leaving  England? 
It  is  true  I  have  no  disposable  funds  sufficient 
to  enable  you  to  pay  off  Overley's  demands  at 
once ;  but  though  I  cannot  mortgage  Radways 
on  account  of  the  entail,  yet  by  insuring  my 
life  I  can  always  raise  a  much  larger  sum 
than  you  will  require ;  and  while  that  is  the 
case,   you  shall  never  part  with  'The  Orchards/' 

"  God  bless  you,  my  dear  Mark, — but  that  may 
never  be,"  replied  Barrington.  "  Thank  you  a 
thousand  times  for  an  offer  which  becomes  you 
more  to  make  than  me  to  accept ;  — but,  be 
assured,  I  value  it  not  the  less  on  that  account." 

"But  why  should  you  not  accept  it?"  cried  Col- 
lingwood,  in  earnest  expostulation.  "  Why  sub- 
ject yourself  to  expatriation,  and  Emily  and  myself 
to  a  load  of  bitter  and  unavailing  sorrow,  when  all 
might  be  so  easily  avoided  ?  Why  sacrifice  us  all 
to  that  proud  love  of  independence  which  gives 
even  now, — for  I  know  you  well,  Hugh, — that 
calm  and  deadly  sternness  to  your  features  ? 
Does  not  religion,  does  not  every  sentiment  of 
humanity  forbid  that  you  should  do  this  violence 
to  yourself,  and  all  who  are  dear  to  you,  at  the 
demand  of  a  false  and  inexorable  pride  V 
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c  You  are  a  zealous  and  over-generous  advocate, 
my  dear  Mark,"  rejoined  Barrington  ;  "  but  I 
am  not  one  to  shrink  from  a  positive  duty, 
because  its  performance  may  give  pain  to  myself 
or  others.  To  take  such  a  serious  sum  of  money 
from  you  and  your  family  is  not  to  be  thought 
of;  and  to  incur  so  large  a  debt,  without  some 
certain  means  of  paying  it,  would  be  dishonorable. 
If,  to  fulfil  an  engagement  I  have  contracted,  it 
be  necessary  to  sell  my  last  acre  and  the  shirt 
from  my  back,  I  am  one  to  do  it ;  and  in  that, 
I  trust,  I  do  not  incur  the  charge  of  false  pride. 
■  The  Orchards/  I  repeat,  must  be  sold.  The 
rest  of  my  determination  I  may  relax.  I  spoke, 
perhaps,  at  first,  as  to  that  matter,  without 
sufficient  reflection.  It  may  seem  superfluous  to 
seek  for  a  grave  in  foreign  climes,  when  one  may 
be  had  at  hand,  and  the  time,  perhaps,  when  it 
may  be  wanted,  is  not  far  off.  If  we  can  find 
on  your  estate,  or  in  your  neighbourhood,  a 
cottage  suited  to  my  circumstances, — one  that 
will  hold  Edward,  Fortune,  and  myself,  I  will 
try  to  live  in  it.  Perhaps  I  may  be  brought  at 
last  to  look  without  repining  at  my  paternal 
home, — dear  to  me  by  so  many  recollections, — 
and    sacred    as    the    last    remnant   of    the   fair 
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possessions  of  my  ancestors, — in  the  hands  of  a 
stranger,  and  that  stranger  the  bitterest  and 
the  vilest  enemy  it  has  been  my  lot  to  en- 
counter/' 

At  this  moment  Edward,  who  had  just  re- 
turned from  his  ride,  entered  the  room,  and 
prevented  any  reply  on  the  part  of  Collingwood. 
The  latter  had  not  seen  him  before  since  his 
return  from  the  continent.  He  was  as  much 
surprised  as  shocked  at  his  appearance.  At  the 
time  he  left  England,  Edward,  scarcely  nineteen, 
was  in  the  flush  and  bloom  of  youth,  with  a 
countenance  glowing  with  health,  a  robust  con- 
stitution, and  a  form  perhaps  rather  too  much 
inclined  to  stoutness  for  his  age.  Little  more 
than  two  years  had  elapsed  since  that  period, 
and  he  appeared  to  have  aged  nearly  ten.  This 
change  was  partly  owing  to  the  dissipated  life 
he  had  led,  but  chiefly  to  the  ravages  made  by 
the  severe  illness  and  long  confinement  he  had 
endured.  The  fresh  complexion  and  rounded 
cheek  were  gone,  —  the  former  had  become 
pallid,  and  the  latter  sunken  and  hollow.  The 
careless,  laughing  expression,  too,  which  seemed 
incompatible  with  reflection,  was  replaced  by  a 
regard  denoting  at  once  the  thoughtfulness  and 
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resolution  of  riper  years.  What  particularly 
struck  Collingwood  in  this  change  in  Edward, 
and  in  some  degree  served  to  reconcile  him  to 
it,  was  the  astonishingly  increased  likeness  to 
his  father  produced  by  it.  Those  who  have 
had  opportunities  of  watching  the  sick-beds  of 
the  young  must  often  have  remarked  this  in- 
creased resemblance  to  parents,  and  to  the 
peculiar  cast  of  features  observable  in  families, 
brought  out  by  illness,  and  still  more  strongly 
in  those  cases  where  the  sickness  terminates 
in  death. 

Painfully  struck  as  he  was  by  this  evident 
change,  Collingwood  could  not  but  feel  that  it 
was,  in  important  respects,  advantageous ;  and 
that  he  should  be  more  inclined  to  augur  well 
of  the  success  in  life  of  the  quiet  but  resolute- 
looking  man  before  him,  than  he  could  have 
done  of  the  heedless,  head-strong  youth  he  had 
parted  with  on  leaving  England.  Such  was  the 
effect  of  Edward's  altered  appearance  upon  him, 
that  though  it  did  not  diminish  the  warmth  of 
his  reception,  it  had  a  visible  and  somewhat 
ludicrous  effect  upon  his  manner.  At  the  sound 
of  his  voice  he  had  turned  to  meet  him  as  one 
does  to  a  youth  who  is  scarcely  entitled  to  the 
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ceremony  observed  to  manhood,  intending,  as 
he  said,  after  the  first  greetings  were  over,  to 
give  him  what  he  termed  a  regular  lecture  for 
presuming  to  fight  a  duel  without  a  beard ;  but 
struck  with  Edward's  altered  aspect  and  gravity 
of  manner,  he  suddenly  changed  his  own,  and 
accosted  him,  as  he  would  have  done  an  equal 
in  years,  after  so  long  an  absence. 

During  a  pause  which  succeeded  the  rapid 
question  and  answer  usual  after  such  meetings, 
Edward  inquired  of  his  father  if  he  had  yet 
heard  from  Reynolds  respecting  the  safety  of 
the  stock  in  the  funds,  and  when  his  friend 
might  be  expected  to  join  them. 

"There  is  no  use  concealing  from  you,  my 
dear  fellow,  what  you  would  soon  learn  in  a 
more  painful  manner/'  replied  the  major.  u  Be- 
sides/' continued  he,  "we  have  promised  to  have 
no  secrets  from  each  other  in  future.  There 
is  the  letter  [pushing  it  across  the  table  to 
him], — the  contents  are  of  a  nature  to  try  us 
both ;  but  I  trust,  Edward,  we  shall  meet  the 
trial  as  becomes  us/' 

Edward's  pallid  countenance  grew  still  paler 
as  he  perused  the  letter,  and  it  was  only  by 
strong  effort  he  repressed  the  emotion  to  which, 
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but  for  the  presence  of  Collingwoocl,  he  would 
probably  have  given  way.  His  father  saw  the 
effort,  and  inwardly  reproached  himself  for  not 
having  delayed  the  disclosure  till  his  increased 
strength  would  have  better  enabled  him  to  bear  it. 

"  Come,  my  dear  fellow/'  said  he,  with  an 
air  of  cheerfulness,  assumed  to  dispel  the  ex- 
pression of  anguish  which  this  bitter  news  had 
called  into  his  son's  features;  —  "come,  you 
must  not  put  so  serious  a  face  upon  it; — we 
must  help  to  support  each  other.  It  is  true, 
we  shall  be  compelled  to  leave  '  The  Orchards,' 
but  we  shall  not  quit  the  neighbourhood.  You 
will,  perhaps,  have  to  work  harder  in  the  career 
which,  thank  God,  I  have  already  found  for  you ; 
but  competence  or  wealth  attained  hereafter  will 
be  all  the  better  enjoyed  for  having  been  won 
by  your  own  exertions." 

"  You  cannot  surely  believe,  my  dear  sir," 
said  Edward,  taking  his  father's  hand,  "  that 
I  am  thinking  of  myself?  I  should,  indeed,  be 
the  most  despicable  and  selfish  wretch  in  the 
world  if  I  were.  Had  it  not  been  for  my  reck- 
less and  infatuated  folly,  you  would  not,  in  spite 
of  what  has  happened,  be  compelled  to  quit  a 
home  so  dear  to  you." 

Vol.  hi.  q  3 
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"  No  more  of  that,  Edward, — you  recollect 
we  agreed  never  to  refer  to  what  is  past.  I 
told  you  at  the  time,  you  would  be  the  first 
to  break  our  agreement/' 

"You  did,  my  dear  sir,"  responded  Edward, 
"  and  never  shall  I  forget  your  generous  for- 
bearance ;  but  every  fresh  instance  of  your 
unmerited  kindness  naturally  calls  up  the  re- 
membrance of  my  former  stupid,  ungrateful 
conduct.  As  to  any  inconvenience  that  may 
hereafter  affect  me,  from  our  reduced  means, 
I  assure  you,  I  am  too  heartily  convinced  how 
richly  I  deserve  it  ever  to  think  of  repining. 
Whatever  of  self-denial  or  exertion  I  may  have 
to  encounter,  I  shall  be  only  too  happy,  if  by 
any  sacrifices  and  efforts  on  my  part  I  can 
secure  myself  in  your  esteem,  and  add,  as  I 
trust  I  one  day  shall,  to  your  happiness  and 
comfort." 

"  That,  my  dear  Edward,  you  cannot  fail  to 
do,"  returned  the  major.  "  Let  your  conduct 
only  be  answerable,  as  I  am  sure  it  will,  to 
these  sentiments,  and  in  spite  of  all  that  has 
happened,  or  can  happen,  we  shall  be  able  to 
show  a  firm  front  to  all  assaults,  come  from 
what   quarter   they   may."     And,    regardless    of 
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any  other  presence,  the  happy  father  embraced 
his  son  with  a  warmth  which  brought  tears 
into  his  cousin's  eyes. 

Overjoyed  at  this  evidence  of  the  perfect  re- 
conciliation effected  between  those,  whom  next 
to  his  own  family  he  most  valued,  and  unwil- 
ling to  be  any  restraint  on  their  feelings, 
Collingwood  took  the  opportunity  of  retiring-, 
and  quitted  the  apartment. 


CHAPTER    XX. 


The  forebodings  of  Barrington,  that  Overley 
and  his  partner  would  compel  him  to  dispose 
of  "  The  Orchards/'  in  order  to  satisfy  so  much 
of  his  demands  as  the  sale  might  produce, 
were  speedily  realized.  Alarmed  at  Frankberry's 
flight,  the  bill-brokers  had  been  induced  to 
look  after  the  stock  in  the  funds  of  which  they 
knew  him  to  be  a  trustee,  and  which  was  the 
main  security  for  the  sums  advanced  by  them 
to  Edward.  It  was  then  they  made  the  dis- 
covery, in  which  they  had  been  anticipated  by 
Reynolds,  that  Frankberry  had  sold  out  the 
whole  of  the  stock,  and  carried  off  the  proceeds. 
Overley  had  confidently  relied  on  the  caution 
of  his  partner  to  put  on  the  distringas,  as  the 
details  of  the  business  of  the  house  were  usually 
left  to  him.  But  in  this  instance  it  appeared 
that  his  partner  had  placed  the   same  reliance 
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on  him,  as  it  was  at  his  express  desire  and 
on  account  of  his  knowledge  of  the  parties, 
that  the  money  had  been  advanced.  Major 
Barrington  had,  however,  in  fulfilment  of  the 
guarantee  he  had  given,  indorsed  the  notes, 
and  was  consequently  responsible  for  the  pay- 
ment of  them. 

The  motive  that  had  induced  Price  Overley 
to  furnish  Edward  with  the  means  of  gratifying 
his  extravagance  was  precisely  that  which  Bar- 
rington, guided  by  that  mysterious  instinct 
which  detects  unerringly  the  presence  or  inter- 
ference of  an  enemy,  had  attributed  to  him, — 
revenge  for  the  injuries  he  conceived  he  had 
endured  at  the  hands  of  Barrington.  From  the 
moment  the  latter  had  obtained  the  love  of 
Julia,  he  had  entertained  for  him  the  most 
deadly  hatred.  To  this  offence  Barrington  had 
added  that  of  compelling  him  to  pay  down  the 
legacy  of  i?4000  bequeathed  to  his  wife,  which 
Price  Overley  thought  he  had  effectually  se- 
cured for  himself.  Besides  these  injuries,  the 
major  had  more  than  once  interfered  to  protect 
some  of  his  neighbours  from  his  oppressions, 
and  by  his  influence  in  the  parish  had  managed 
to   keep   in  his   place   the  master  of  the  work- 
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house,  whom  Overley  wished  to  remove  in  order 
to  make  way  for  a  dependent  of  his  own.  But 
for  the  major,  he  would,  in  fact,  have  been 
absolute  master  of  the  parish,  no  one  else 
having  either  the  courage  or  the  power  to  re- 
sist him.  The  remembrance  of  the  former 
wealth  and  power  of  the  Barringtons,  strength- 
ened as  it  was  by  the  major's  character  for 
kindness  and  good  sense,  rendered  him  a  per- 
son of  much  greater  consideration  than  Overley, 
in  spite  of  the  superior  wealth  of  the  latter. 
In  short,  Barrington  had,  on  so  many  occasions, 
crossed  his  path  and  frustrated  his  designs, 
that  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  he  re- 
garded him  with  all  the  rancorous  malice  of 
which  base  and  cowardly  natures  are  susceptible. 
For  years  he  had  lived  in  the  hope  of  finding 
some  means  of  glutting  the  hatred  he  bore  to 
his  successful  rival  ;  but  Barrington's  prudent 
course  of  life,  and  his  general  popularity,  had 
afforded  him  no  opportunity.  This  malignant 
feeling,  however,  far  from  being  deadened  by 
the  want  of  gratification,  had  increased  in  in- 
tensity. When,  therefore,  he  discovered,  from 
the  papers  left  with  him  by  Madame  Belzoni, 
that   the   person   desirous   of  raising    money   on 
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the  security  of  his  reversionary  interest  in  cer- 
tain stock  in  the  funds  was  no  other  than 
Edward  Barrington,  he  grasped  eagerly  at  the 
proposal,  and  agreed  to  furnish  the  advances 
required  on  terms  so  moderate  and  liberal  as 
not  a  little  perplexed  the  fair  financier.  Here, 
at  least,  was  an  opportunity,  unexpected  and 
unsought  for,  of  wounding  his  rival  in  the  ten- 
derest  part,  by  supplying  his  son  with  the  means 
of  precipitating  his  own  ruin  !  That  son,  too, 
the  offspring  of  his  alliance  with  the  woman 
who  had  disdainfully  rejected  him !  What  re- 
taliation could  be  so  complete  and  delicious  as 
this?  He  knew  how  his  proud-minded  rival 
would  writhe  under  the  disgrace  and  ruin  of 
his  child.  What  a  revenge  !  Fate  could  not 
have  offered  him  a  sweeter.  It  was  the  very 
one  which  his  black  heart  would  have  chosen 
out  of  all  that  malice  could  suggest.  To  secure 
his  point  he  was  willing  even  to  postpone  the 
claims  of  a  rival  passion, — avarice.  No  hope 
of  gain,  he  resolved,  should  interfere  with  his 
triumph.  For  this  purpose  he  determined  to 
make  the  advances  on  terms  so  equitable  that 
his  claims  could  not  afterwards  be  questioned 
in  a   court   of  justice ;     at    the    same   time    he 
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took  care  that  his  legal  hold  over  the  property 
proposed  to  be  given  as  security  should  be  com- 
plete. This  point  was  secured  by  the  assign- 
ment before  mentioned  of  Edward's  reversionary 
interest  to  trustees ;  and  if  the  precaution  of 
placing  a  distringas  on  the  stock  had  been 
taken,  his  measures  would  certainly  have  proved 
indefeasible.  Edward,  encouraged  by  the  facility 
with  which  he  obtained  such  large  advances, 
rushed  madly  into  the  snare  prepared  for  him, 
and  would  soon  have  completed  the  ruin  so 
fiendishly  contemplated  by  Overley,  had  not  his 
career  been  happily  stopped  by  the  consequences 
of  his  duel  with  Lord  Francis  Devereux.  Even 
in  the  short  space  which  occurred  before  that 
event,  he  had  managed  to  dissipate  a  sum  of 
no  less  than  i?4800,  the  amount  of  the  advances 
made  to   him   by  the   brokers. 

To  a  certain  extent,  however,  Overley  was 
caught  in  his  own  snare.  As  by  the  terms 
granted  to  Edward  the  usual  profits  in  matters 
of  this  kind  had  been  forborne,  in  order  that 
nothing  might  occur  to  mar  the  success  of  the 
scheme,  he  had  been  compelled  to  take  the 
whole  risk  upon  himself,  his  partner  not  choosing 
to  participate   in   the   hazards   of    a   transaction 
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from  which  he  could  derive  no  possible  advantage. 
This  arrangement  had  been  effected  by  a  separate 
agreement  between  them  ;  and  the  money  was 
ostensibly  advanced  by  the  firm  under  its  usual 
style  of  Stretch  and  Co.,  Overley  not  choosing  his 
own  name  to  appear  alone  in  the  matter.  Frank- 
berry's  absconding  now  filled  him  with  alarm. 
Though  willing  to  forego  all  temptations  of  profit 
to  secure  his  revenge,  he  had  not  calculated 
upon  being  made  to  pay  the  penalty  himself  of 
the  young  man's  extravagance ;  and  with  this 
he  now  found  himself  in  some  measure  threatened. 
The  funded  property,  which  was  his  main  security, 
was  gone  ;  and  though  Major  Barrington  had  by 
his  indorsement  made  himself  responsible  for  the 
payment  of  the  notes,  yet  report  said  he  had 
been  plundered  by  Frankberry  of  everything  he 
possessed  but  "  The  Orchards/'  This  property, 
if  sold,  would  not  be  likely  to  produce  more 
than  three  thousand  pounds,  so  that  he  (Overley) 
would,  in  all  probability,  be  a  loser  to  the  amount 
of  nearly  two  thousand  himself.  Still,  it  would 
be  something  to  know  that  if  he  could  not  ex- 
tract any  more  from  the  man  he  so  bitterly  hated, 
it  would  be  only  because  he  was  thoroughly  and 
irretrievably  ruined.     That  was  a  consolation,  at 
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any  rate.  "  The  Orchards  "  would,  probably, 
realize  two-thirds  of  the  amount  of  the  debt. 
This  would  be  a  serious  diminution  of  the  loss  ; 
and  on  that  account  alone  Price  Overley  would 
have  forced  a  sale.  But  there  was  yet  another 
reason  which  urged  him  to  this  course.  The 
property  was  the  last  remnant  of  the  noble 
estate  which  had  belonged  to  the  Barringtons. 
He  knew  that  this  circumstance  gave  an  in- 
expressible value  in  the  eyes  of  Barrington  to 
his  paternal  home  ;  and  he  contemplated  with 
fiendish  delight  the  pang  which  the  sale  of  it 
would  occasion  him.  To  drive  forth  his  enemy 
from  that  home,  endeared  by  so  many  associations, 
and  in  which  he  had  passed  so  many  happy  years 
with  Julia, — to  wound  him  at  the  same  time  in 
his  pride,  and  in  his  most  hallowed  affections, — 
this  was,  indeed,  a  triumph  well  worth  the  sacri- 
fice made  to  insure  it.  Impatient  to  enjoy  the 
full  measure  of  his  vengeance,  he  issued  his  com- 
mands to  his  attorney  to  force  a  sale  with  as 
much  expedition  and  as  little  time  for  prepara- 
tion as  possible. 

This  order  was  so  much  to  the  mind  of  Mr. 
Ebenezer  Spry,  who,  since  his  first  visit  to  "  The 
•Orchards/'  had  participated  in  his  patron  s  hatred 
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of  the  major,  that  that  worthy  practitioner  lost 
no  time  in  carrying  it  into  execution.  Within  a 
fortnight  after  the  mandate  was  given,  the  ad- 
vertisements in  the  county  papers  gave  notice 
that  the  freehold  dwelling-house  known  by  the 
name  of  "  The  Orchards/'  situate  and  being  in 
the  vill  of  Lidbrook,  with  the  tenements,  here- 
ditaments, and  appurtenances  thereunto  belong- 
ing, together  with  the  excellent  household 
furniture,  carriages,  horses,  stock  of  wines,  &c, 
would  be  offered  for  sale,  on  Thursday,  the  10th 
of  November,  without  reserve. 

By  those  of  his  neighbours  to  whom  Barring- 
ton  was  really  known,  including  many  of  the 
humbler  classes,  the  news  was  received  with 
sincere  sorrow.  The  latter,  especially,  felt  they 
were  about  to  lose  a  friend  whose  place  would 
not  easily  be  supplied.  They  remembered  that 
he  had  not  only  contributed  to  their  wants  in 
time  of  need,  in  larger  proportions  than  wealthier 
men,  but  that  he  had  not  hesitated  to  assert 
their  cause  against  the  rich  and  the  powerful, 
whenever  he  believed  them  to  be  wronged.  "  He 
had/'  they  said,  "  the  heart  of  a  true  Barring- 
ton  ;  and  if  he  did  show  a  high  spirit,  as  indeed 
it   became   him,    it   was   only  to   the   rich,    and 
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never  to  the  poor.  And  now  to  think  that  he, 
who,  if  every  one  had  his  rights,  would  have 
the  whole  county  round  for  miles,  should  be 
hunted  out  of  the  last  nook  of  ground  that  had 
belonged  to  his  family  by  such  a  proud  upstart 
as  Price  Overley,  who  cared  no  more  for  the 
poor  than  if  they  were  so  many  niggers,  and 
did  every  thing  in  his  power  to  prevent  their 
getting  relief  unless  they  consented  to  go  into 
the  union,  where  they  were  treated  more  like 
slaves  than  Christians!" 

Before  the  morning  of  the  sale  arrived,  Major 
Barrington  and  Edward  had,  at  the  earnest  re- 
quest of  Colhngwood  and  his  wife,  removed  to 
Radways,  that  they  might  at  least  be  spared 
the  mortification  of  witnessing  the  compulsory 
sale  of  the  property,  leaving  the  trusty  Fortune 
in  care  of  the  premises.  It  had  been  arranged 
that  the  furniture  and  other  effects  should  be 
sold  in  the  morning,  and  the  house,  with  the 
land  attached,  later  in  the  afternoon.  On  the 
morning  of  the  auction,  Collingwood  slipped 
away  from  Radways,  without  communicating  his 
intentions,  to  watch  the  proceedings.  It  was 
one  of  those  beautiful  days  sometimes  seen  in 
the  early  part  of  November,  when  the  sun  sends 
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down  his  rays  from  a  cloudless  sky,  rendered 
grateful  by  the  bracing  freshness  of  the  early 
cold.  Collingwood,  who  was  on  horseback,  passed 
many  persons  on  the  road,  to  most  of  whom  he 
was  known,  who  were  proceeding  to  the  same 
destination  as  himself.  An  auction  in  the  re- 
mote parts  of  the  country  is  a  sort  of  general 
holiday  to  the  neighbourhood.  Housewives  and 
economists  are  attracted  by  the  hope  of  finding 
thrifty  bargains  ; — others  go  from  sheer  curiosity 
to  see  how  the  house  was  furnished,  and  learn 
the  style  of  living  of  the  parties; — many,  be- 
cause it  is  a  good  way  of  passing  the  day,  and 
offers  something  new  and  exciting ; — and  numbers 
because  all  the  world  will  be  there,  and  it  is 
an  excellent  opportunity  of  meeting  people  who 
live  at  a  distance,  and  cannot  otherwise  be  got 
at  without  some  inconvenient   exertion. 

To  persons  of  any  feeling,  the  scenes  which 
take  place  on  such  occasions  are  ever  of  a  pain- 
ful and  distressing  character.  To  see  the  rooms, 
formerly  sacred  to  domestic  retirement,  thrown 
open  to  a  boisterous  crowd,  who  penetrate  every 
where,  peer  into  every  corner,  handle  every  ar- 
ticle, and  evince  their  rudeness  and  want  of 
feeling    by    unmannerly    remarks,     followed    by 
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coarse,  unmeaning  laughter,  has  in  it  something 
inexpressibly  revolting.  Even  where  no  such 
disgusting  conduct  is  exhibited,  the  appearance 
of  the  rooms  uncarpeted, —  chairs  ranged  in 
rows, —  the  china,  glass,  and  plate,  which  for- 
merly decked  the  social  board,  set  out  for  public 
inspection, — every  article  ticketed  with  its  lot 
or  number, — strangers  wandering  through  the 
rooms,  some  narrowly  inspecting  the  articles  for 
which  they  intend  to  bid,  and  others  drawn 
evidently  only  by  a  listless  curiosity,  —  all  sug- 
gest ideas  of  misfortune,  bereavement,  and  de- 
solation. 

Such  was  the  scene  presented  to  the  view  of 
Collingwood  on  his  arrival  at  "  The  Orchards ; " 
and  if  it  was  calculated  to  impress  a  stranger 
with  a  feeling  of  melancholy,  the  effect  upon 
one  who  had  known  the  place  for  so  many 
years  as  the  home  of  his  most  intimate  friend 
and  relative  may  be  better  imagined  than  de- 
scribed. The  moment  Collingwood  was  perceived 
by  Fortune,  he  was  accosted  by  that  functionary, 
who  appeared  as  much  relieved  to  see  him  as 
if  he  had  till  then  been  surrounded  by  a  host 
of  enemies.  Such,  in  fact,  was  the  honest  fel- 
low's   opinion    of    the     matter.      Never    having 
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been  on  a  duty  of  that  kind  before,  he  was 
indignant  at  seeing  things,  which  he  had  al- 
ways tended  with  the  greatest  reverence,  handed 
about  familiarly  by  a  set  of  people,  who,  in  his 
opinion,  could  not  even  think  of  buying  them 
without  presumption.  "At  all  events,"  said  the 
disciplinarian,  "if  they  do  buy,  let  them  buy 
first  and  touch  afterwards/'  This  novel  kind 
of  discipline,  however,  he  found  somewhat  dif- 
ficult to  enforce ;  and  his  endeavours  to  do  so 
had  involved  him  in  more  than  one  altercation 
with    different    parties. 

"By  the  powers!"  said  he,  addressing  Col- 
lingwood,  "it's  your  honour  that  I'm  hajDpy 
to  see.  The  spalpeens  here  are  for  touching 
and  handling  every  thing,  just  as  if  it  had  been 
already  knocked  down  to  them  !  And  when  I 
tould  them  to  behave  themselves,  they  threatened 
to  complain  to  the  auctioneer  and  have  me 
turned  off  the  premises!  Me  turned  off!  Me 
that  has  charge  of  the  place,  and  every  thing 
in  it !  Pretty  fellows,  indeed  !  By  the  powers  ! 
I  only  wish  they  would  try  it, — that's  all; 
but,  may  be,  they  may  show  more  discretion 
now  that   your   honor   is   come." 

Colling  wood,    smiling  at  the   over- zealous  vigi- 
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lance  of  this  faithful  guardian,  informed  him 
that  his  office  went  no  further  than  to  the  pre- 
vention of  actual  damage,  and  was  at  some 
pains  to  explain  matters  to  parties  whose  anger 
might  otherwise  have  had  an  evil  influence  on 
the  business  of  the  day. 

The  auction  soon  after  commenced,  and  Col- 
lingwood  was  compelled  to  endure  the  mortifi- 
cation of  seeing  the  various  articles  of  furniture 
which  had  been  so  long  familiar  to  him  pass 
into  the  hands  of  strangers.  Those  which  he 
knew  were  more  especially  valued  by  Barrington 
he  purchased  in  himself,  in  order  to  preserve 
them  for  his  friend.  Willingly  would  he  have 
done  so  for  the  remainder ;  but  his  own  means 
had  been  so  crippled  that  he  was  absolutely 
without  the  ability  of  gratifying  his  wishes  in 
this  respect ;  and  Barrington  had  extorted  from 
him  a  positive  promise  that  he  would  not  incur 
any  debt  for  such  a  purpose.  He  succeeded, 
however,  in  saving  many  of  Barrington's  favorite 
books,  besides  the  library-table,  the  arm-chair  in 
which  he  was  accustomed  to  sit,  and  an  escrutoire 
and  work-table  which  had  belonged  to  his  wife, 
and  which  he  never  suffered  to  be  removed  from 
the  place  where  they  were  accustomed  to  stand. 
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Far  from  wishing  to  keep  out  of  sight  these 
reminiscences  of  happier  days,  Barrington  loved 
to  have  them  about  him.  "  They  may  tinge 
my  thoughts  with  melancholy/'  he  was  ac- 
customed to  say,  "  but  nevertheless  they  afford 
a  solace  I  cannot  part  with.  The  past  is 
dearer  to  me  than  the  present,  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, can  possibly  be  ;  and  I  like  to  be 
surrounded  with  objects  which  are  associated 
with  her  memory." 

Owing  to  the  concourse  of  persons  brought  by 
the  fineness  of  the  day,  the  bidding  was  unusually 
brisk,  and  the  furniture,  plate,  wines,  books, 
and  other  effects,  were  disposed  of  at  good 
prices  before  two  o'clock.  The  auctioneer,  who 
was  in  high  spirits  at  his  success,  then  proposed 
an  adjournment,  for  the  purpose  of  refreshment, 
announcing  that  the  sale  of  the  freehold  and 
its  appurtenances  would  take  place  precisely  at 
three  o'clock. 

When  the  company  re-assembled  at  the  hour 
mentioned,  Collingwood  observed  that  Price 
Overley,  who  had  not  made  his  appearance 
during  the  sale  of  the  furniture,  occupied  a 
conspicuous  position  in  the  room.  It  was  whis- 
pered   about    that    he   intended   to   bid   for   the 
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property.  As  he  had  himself  forced  on  the 
sale,  people  thought  it  would  have  been  more 
decent  if  he  had  bid  through  an  agent.  Whether 
it  was  that  he  did  not  choose  to  trust  the  dis- 
cretion of  another  in  such  an  affair,  or  that 
he  derived  a  secret  gratification  in  seeing  ex- 
posed to  sale  at  his  bidding  the  paternal  home 
of  the  man  he  most  hated,  is  a  question. 
Those  who  watched  him  narrowly  declared  the 
latter  was  the  true  motive.  Certain  it  is  that 
a  peculiar  smile,  which  those  who  knew  the 
circumstances  of  the  case  might  attribute  to  a 
malignant  triumph,  played  over  his  features, 
without,  however,  abating  any  thing  of  their 
usually  disagreeable  expression. 

Collingwood,  who  found  it  difficult  to  repress 
his  indignation,  regarded  him  with  a  look  which 
plainly  expressed  the  feelings  his  presence  had 
excited.  Price  Overley  returned  the  look  with 
one  of  equal  defiance ;  and  to  show  his  com- 
posure, put  some  questions  respecting  the  title 
to  the  auctioneer,  just  as  that  personage,  who 
had  taken  advantage  of  the  interval  to  avail 
himself  of  an  excellent  lunch  and  a  sample- 
bottle  of  wine  put  aside  especially  for  that 
purpose,    was    commencing    an    impressive    de- 
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scription  of  the  singularly  advantageous  invest- 
ment about  to  be  offered  to  the  competition 
of  the  public.  However  exasperated  at  this 
conduct,  Collingwood  felt  it  would  be  useless 
to  show  any  further  resentment,  and  made  an 
effort  to  smother  his  passion.  In  this  he  was 
aided  by  the  necessity  of  repressing  the  ardour 
of  Fortune,  who,  not  having  his  feelings  quite 
so  much  under  command,  was  making  his  way 
through  the  crowd  towards  Price  Overley,  with 
the  evident  intention  of  taking  the  offensive. 
And  in  good  time  did  Collingwood  interfere, 
for  in  another  moment  the  intended  purchaser 
would  have  been  rendered  incapable,  as  Fortune 
afterwards  expressed  it,  of  bidding  that  day  at 
any  rate.  During  the  morning  the  poor  fellow's 
feelings  had  been  gradually  worked  up,  by  the 
sight  of  his  master's  property  being  distributed 
piece-meal  among  strangers,  to  a  state  bor- 
dering on  distraction ;  and  when  he  saw  the 
business  was  about  to  be  consummated  by 
the  transfer  of  the  house  itself, — the  roof-tree, 
under  which  he  had  for  so  many  years  found 
a  home, — he  became  absolutely  frantic.  Seeing 
he  was  not  to  be  trusted  in  the  room,  Col- 
lingwood led  him  out  on  the  lawn ;  and,  to 
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prevent  his  return,  desired  him  to  keep  an 
eye  on  the  green-house  and  flower  beds,  and 
see  they  sustained  no  damage  from  the  nu- 
merous parties  lounging  about  the  place.  The 
fresh  air  and  the  charge  intrusted  to  him 
restored  Fortune  to  his  senses ;  and  Collingwood 
returned  to  the  room,  where  he  found  the 
auctioneer  endeavouring  to  impress  his  auditory 
with  a  proper  idea  of  the  value  of  the  property 
before   the   biddings   commenced. 

Collingwood  had  not  left  the  lawn  many  mi- 
nutes, when  a  horseman  well  mounted,  and  who, 
by  the  dust  and  foam  which  covered  himself 
and  his  steed,  had  evidently  ridden  far  and 
hard,  rode  up  to  the  gate.  This  arrival  attracted 
of  course  the  attention  of  Fortune,  who,  in  his 
excited  state,  was  alive  to  every  thing  that  oc- 
curred. The  stranger,  without  dismounting, 
appeared  to  be  scrutinizing  the  different  parties 
lounging  about  the  lawn  and  the  house,  as  if 
in  search  of  some  particular  individual.  He 
spoke,  however,  to  no  one  till  Fortune  came 
up  to  the  gate  and,  in  no  very  conciliating 
tone,  demanded  his  business. 

"  Pray,  my  man,  whose  place  is  this  V*  in- 
quired the  horseman,  without  answering  the 
question. 
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"How  the  devil  should  I  know?"  replied 
Fortune,  "  when,  perhaps,  it  has  changed  hands 
just  while  you  were  speaking,  —  bad  luck  to 
to  the  buyer,  any  way !" 

"What,  it  is  a  sale,  then?"  rejoined  the 
stranger. 

"  Och  !  to  be  sure  it  is;  —  your  own  eyes 
might  have  told  you  that  much  with  them 
bills  staring  in  the  face  of  ye,  and  those  spal- 
peens treading  down  the  grass  and  running  in 
and  out  of  the  house,  as  if  it  were  a  public." 

"  Oh  !  then,  this  is  Major  Barrington's,"  ex- 
claimed the  stranger. 

"  And  who  will  warrant  you  that  ? "  cried 
Fortune.  "Didn't  I  tell  you  a  minute  ago  they 
were  selling  the  house  while  we  were  spaking  ? — 
and  how  should  you  know  the  upshot  through 
brick- walls,  for  as  sharp  as  you  look?" 

"  Then,  at  all  events,  it  was  Major  Barring- 
ton's,"  added  the  man,  unmoved  by  Fortune's 
petulance. 

"  Well,  you  have  made  one  right  guess  any 
how,"  rejoined  Fortune.  "  And  pray  what  may 
you  want  with  the  major?" 

"Nothing; — my  business  is  with  another  per- 
son altogether.  Can  you  tell  me  if  Mr.  Price 
Overley  is  on  the  premises?" 
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"And  if  I  could,  what  then?"  said  the  wary 
Fortune. 

"Why,  I'll  give  you  a  crown  to  take  me  to 
him." 

"By  the  powers  !  then,"  exclaimed  Fortune, 
"you'd  pay  a  dale  more  for  that  same  than 
any  one  else,  I'm  thinking ;  but  the  devil  take 
me  if  I  condescend  to  act  as  master  of  the  ce- 
remonies to  that  tief  of  the  world." 

"He  would  be  little  obliged  to  you  for  the 
introduction,"  observed  the  stranger,  detecting 
at  once  that  the  person  he  sought  for  was 
no  favorite  with  his  informer.  "  Instead  of  one 
crown  he'd  give  you  ten  to  show  me  another 
road." 

"  Promise  them,  you  mane,  master.  But  if 
it's  so,  I'm  just  the  boy  you  want.  You  may 
keep  the  crown  in  your  pocket,  and  I'll  intro- 
duce you  to  the  gentleman  for  love." 

"  Then  bear  a  hand,  my  good  fellow,  for  my 
business  cannot  stand  for  talking,"  said  the 
stranger,    impatiently. 

"Oh!  never  fear,  —  I'll  bring  you  to  him 
immediately  ;  though  you  are  the  first  person 
I'm  thinking  that  ever  was  in  such  a  hurry  to 
see  his  ill-looking  countenance, — the  tief!  Just 
tie  your  horse  up  here,"  added  Fortune,  throw- 
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ing  open  a  chaise-house  :  "  there's  nothing  for 
the  crathur  to  eat  ;  but  he'll  be  out  of  the 
crowd  any  how/' 

The  stranger  dismounting  obeyed  his  direc- 
tions, and  then  followed  his  conductor  into  the 
house.  When  they  entered  the  room  where 
the  sale  was  going  on,  they  found  the  auctioneer 
exerting  his  eloquence  to  stimulate  the  ardour 
of  the  company.  His  task  resembled  the 
labour  of  those  whose  object  is  to  move  some 
huge  ponderous  block,  by  means  of  crow-bars 
and  levers,  to  its  destined  place,  and  which, 
when  once  set  in  motion,  rolls  over  three  or 
four  times  with  tolerable  facility  till  it  again 
makes  a  settlement,  and  then  bids  defiance  to 
their  efforts  before  it  can  be  dislodged,  when, 
being  at  length  mastered,  it  rolls  on  again 
and  stops  as   before. 

"Six  hundred, — thank  you,  sir.  Two  thousand 
six  hundred.  Pray,  gentlemen,  let  us  go  on, — 
we  are  losing  time  sadly.  Two  thousand  six 
hundred  only  are  offered  !  Two  thousand  six 
hundred  for  one  of  the  sweetest  places  in  the 
kingdom  !  Why,  the  views  alone  are  worth 
the  money.  Come,  sir  [to  a  stout  gentleman 
who   was   resting   his   chin   upon    the   handle  of 
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a  riding- whip,  and  resolutely  keeping  his  face 
avert  from  the  auctioneer,  who  strove  in  vain 
to  catch  his  eye], — do  give  me  a  bid.  What  ! 
no  offer  !  Two  thousand  six  hundred, — going, 
— actually  going  for  two  thousand  six  hundred  ! 
You'll  repent  it,  sir,  —  I'm  sure  you  will,  — 
going, — two  thousand  six  hundred, — I  really 
cannot  stay,  gentlemen,  —  two  thousand  six 
hundred,  —  going,  — going " 

"Fifty/'  cried  the  stout  gentleman,  just 
in  time,  as  he  thought,  to  arrest  the  hammer, 
which,  however,  was  in  no  danger  of  falling. 

"Fifty! — thank  you,  sir.  Two  thousand  six 
hundred  and  fifty !  — better  go  by  hundreds, 
sir,  it  saves  time.  Money  may  be  spent  and 
got  again,  but  time  never.  Two  thousand  six 
hundred  and  fifty !  Against  you,  sir  [address- 
ing himself  to  Price  Overley], — you'll  not  let 
it  pass  you  I  am  sure  for  such  a  trifle  :  let  me 
say  seven  hundred." 

Overley  nodded. 

"  Thank  you,  sir.  Two  thousand  seven 
hundred.  Past  you  again,  sir,  [trying  to  look 
in  the  face  of  the  stout  gentleman], — another 
opportunity, — now's  your  time,  sir, — and  pray 
do   keep   to   the   hundreds  :    let    me    say   eight 
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hundred.  Two  thousand  eight  hundred, — is 
that  your  bid,  sir? — no  answer! — really  this 
is  most  astonishing,  —  going  for  two  thousand 
seven  hundred.  "Will  no  gentleman  give  me 
a  bid  ?  Really  this  is  quite  incredible,  —  and 
I  must  say  hardly  creditable  to  any  of  us. 
What  will  be  said  of  it  in  the  county  ?  For 
two  thousand  seven  hundred!  —  going, — going, 
—  I  have  given  you  plenty  of  time,  gentle- 
men,—  it   is   not   my  fault,    you   know,    if   you 

miss  it, — going,  —  going  " 

Here  a  nervous  little  man,  after  fidgetting 
about  a  good  deal,  as  if  scarcely  daring  to 
trust  himself,    made  a  desperate  effort,    and  bid 

fifty. 

"  Fifty !  thank  you,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Squib, 
delighted  to  find  another  bidder  in  the  field, 
and  bowing  to  him  in  a  manner  which  drew 
all  the  attention  of  the  company  towards  him 
so  as  entirely  to  disconcert  him,  —  "two  thou- 
sand  seven   hundred   and  fifty." 

"Eight  hundred,"  cried  Price  Overley,  looking 
very  savagely  at  this   new  competitor. 

"Fifty,"  cried  the  stout  gentleman,  who 
caught  the  angiy  glance  of  the  last  bidder, 
and   thought  it  was   intended  for   himself. 

Vol.  hi.  r  3 
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"Nine  hundred,"  shouted  the  nervous  little 
man,  encouraged  by  the  warmth  of  the  stout 
gentleman. 

"Fifty/'  exclaimed  Overley,  looking  round 
again   with   great  irritation. 

"Three  thousand,"  returned  the  stout  gen- 
tleman promptly,  who  felt  he  had  as  much 
right  to  throw  away  his  money  as  another, 
and  was  determined  not  to  be  put  down  by  a 
look. 

This  cross-fire  took  place  so  rapidly  that  Mr. 
Squib  had  not  even  time  to  return  his  thanks 
in  due  form  for  the  several  biddings ;  — he 
could  only  bow,  which  he  did  most  effectively, 
intimating  his  perfect  approbation  of  the  spirit 
in  which  the  contest  was  carried  on.  The 
words  "Three  thousand,"  however,  had  in  them 
something  awful,  and  produced  a  remarkably 
sedative  effect.  Even  Mr.  Price  Overley  made 
no  reply,  and  it  was  the  universal  opinion  in 
the  room  that  the  stout  gentleman  would  become 
the  proprietor  of  "  The  Orchards."  In  vain  Mr. 
Squib  turned  his  eyes  from  one  competitor  to 
another,  hoping  to  keep  up  the  ball, — for- 
bearing to  speak,  as  if  fearful  that  a  word 
might  dissolve  the  charm ;   but  that  was  already 
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done :  —  the  three  thousand  had  come  like  a 
damper  on  their  ardour.  To  restore  it,  it  was 
necessary  to  have  recourse  again  to  that  elo- 
quence so  often  exerted   with   effect. 

"  Well,  gentlemen,  we  are  not  going  to  stop 
here,  I  hope.  Three  thousand  !  — will  any  gen- 
tleman favor  me  with  an  advance  ?  Surely, 
sir  [looking  towards  Price  Overley],  you  will 
not  allow  it  to  pass  from  you  in  this  manner? 
Another  opportunity  for  you,  sir  [addressing 
the  nervous  little  man  in  black].  Three  thou- 
sand, —  going  for  three  thousand,  —  positively 
for  only  three  thousand.  Come,  pray  do  not 
let  us  lose  any  more  time,  gentlemen;  for  it 
never  can  be  imagined  that  such  a  property 
as  this  should  go  for  three  thousand !  Why, 
it  is  absolutely  giving  it  away  !  No  gentleman, 
I  am  sure,  would  wish  to  have  it  at  such  a 
price  ; — he  would  feel  it  hereafter  to  be  quite 
a  depreciation  of  the  property.  Consider,  gen- 
tlemen, what  it  is  you  are  refusing; — such  an 
opportunity  will  never  come  again, — rely  upon 
that.  In  all  my  experience,  from  the  very 
commencement  of  my  public  life  to  the  present 
hour,  never  did  I  hear  of  such  a  bargain  ! 
Reflect   for  a  moment   on  the   many  social   and 
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political  advantages  to  be  derived  from  such  a 
residence, — placed  in  the  midst  of  an  elegant 
and  refined  society  ! — conferring  a  vote  for  the 
county  !  —  connected  by  association  with  the  re- 
collections of  an  ancient  and  honourable  house ! 
— and  offering  an  opportunity  of  admission  to 
the  most  exclusive  and  aristocratic  circles  in 
the  county  !  Why,  positively,  gentlemen,  if 
this  were  known  in  other  parts  of  the  country, 
I  don't  hesitate  to  affirm,  I  could  obtain  four 
times  the  amount  of  the  present  offer.  What ! 
no  advance!  —  going  for  three  thousand, — for 
three  thousand  only! — understand  that,  gentle- 
men ;  — pray  don't  let  there  be  any  mistake  ;  — 
this  is  really  the  last  time  ; — going, — going, — 
thank  you,  sir  [to  the  nervous  little  gentleman 
in  black,  mistaking,  or  rather  affecting  to  mis- 
take, an  involuntary  movement  of  the  head  which 
the  nervous  gentleman  made,  for  a  nod].  Three 
thousand  one  hundred,  —  three  thousand  one 
hundred  pounds." 

The  nervous  gentleman  was  about  to  explain, 
and  was  making  a  violent  effort  for  that  pur- 
pose, when  his  alarm  was  dissipated  by  the 
rivalry  of  Price  Overley  and  the  stout  gentleman, 
who  both  vociferated  "two  hundred,"  so  exactly 
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together,  that  Mr.  Squib  found  it  absolutely  im- 
possible to  declare  which  was  the  first.  This, 
however,  he  said  was  a  matter  easily  arranged, 
for  either  of  the  gentlemen  might  at  once  ob- 
tain the  preference  by  making  a  higher  bidding. 
But  the  fact  proved  otherwise.  Neither  would 
advance  another  step,  and  at  the  same  time 
each  insisted  that  he  was  the  first  bidder.  In 
this  dilemma,  Mr.  Squib  had  recourse  again  to 
the  nervous  gentleman  in  black  ;  but  that  per- 
sonage took  especial  care  there  should  be  no 
second  mistake,  and,  as  the  most  effectual  way 
of  avoiding  it,  was  leaning  out  of  the  window 
and  amusing  himself  with  a  survey  of  the 
company  on  the  lawn.  There  were  no  other 
bidders  in  the  room,  and  Mr.  Squib's  perplexity 
was  extreme,  when  it  was  suddenly  terminated 
by  an  incident  which  speedily  absorbed  the 
attention  of  all   the   parties  on   the  spot. 

The  stranger,  who  had  followed  Fortune  into 
the  room,  found  it  so  crowded  that  it  was  im- 
possible for  him  to  make  his  way  towards  Mr. 
Price  Overley,  who  was  seated  on  the  front 
bench,  without  creating  a  considerable  disturb- 
ance. Understanding  from  those  about  him 
that   the   sale  would   very  soon    be  finished,    he 
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had  resolved  to  postpone  his  business  with 
that  gentleman  till  it  was  over,  taking  care, 
however,  to  ascertain  from  his  conductor  which 
of  the  individuals  before  him  was  the  identical 
person.  Seeing  the  halt  that  had  occurred, 
and  not  choosing  to  lose  any  more  time,  he 
made  his  way  through  the  crowd,  and  advan- 
cing to  Overley,  electrified  both  him  and  the 
company  by  laying  his  hand  on  his  shoulder, 
and  saying  in  a  deep  voice,  "  I  arrest  you  in 
the  Queen's   name/' 

"  Upon  what  charge  ? "  inquired  Overley, 
trembling  and  turning  pale  at  this  abrupt 
salutation. 

a  Forgery  of  public  documents,"  returned 
his  captor,   retaining  his  hold. 

"  Where  is  your  warrant  ?"  demanded  Overley, 
recovering  his  habitual  presence  of  mind. 

■"  Here,"  answered  the  officer,  pulling  a  paper 
from  a  side-pocket  in  his  coat. 

"  It  is  signed  only  by  the  Lord  Mayor  of 
London,"  exclaimed  Overley,  who  had  looked 
narrowly  at  the  document.  "  His  jurisdiction 
does  not  extend  here.  You  have  no  legal 
right  to  detain  me,  and  I'll  ruin  you  with 
damages  for  false  imprisonment." 
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"  Stop  a  little,  my  fine  fellow/'  responded 
the  officer  ;  "  we  know  how  to  manage  matters 
a  little  better  than  that.  Look  here,  on  the 
back  is  the  indorsement  of  a  magistrate  of  your 
own  county ;  and,  if  you  please,  Til  read  it  for 
your  satisfaction  :  — 

"  Herefordshire  to  wit.  Forasmuch  as  proof 
upon  oath  hath  been  made  before  me,  Henry 
Middleton,  one  of  her  Majesty's  justices  of  the 
peace  for  the  said  County  of  Hereford,  that 
the  name  of  Matthew  Wood  to  the  within 
warrant  subscribed  is  of  the  hand  writing  of 
the  justice  of  the  peace  mentioned,  I  do  hereby 
authorize  John  Lygon,  who  bringeth  to  me  this 
warrant,  and  all  other  persons  to  whom  this 
warrant  was  originally  directed,  to  execute  the 
same  within  the  same  County  of  Hereford. 
Given  under  my  hand,  this day  of  Novem- 
ber, in  the  year  of  our  Lord  184 — ." 

"  I  hope  that  is  to  your  satisfaction/'  con- 
tinued the  officer,  "  and  will  save  you  the 
trouble  of  looking  after  the  damages  you  were 
speaking  of.  And  now,  if  you  please,  you 
must  give  me  the  pleasure  of  your  company 
back  to  London.  I  have  a  chaise  in  waiting 
close  by.     However,  I  bear  no  malice,  notwith- 
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standing  your  threats,  and  have  no  objection 
to  go  home  with  you  and  allow  you  to  pack 
up  a  few  things.  I  believe  you'll  find  you 
will   want   them." 

Resistance  was,  of  course,  out  of  the  question. 
The  only  thing  left  to  Overley  was  to  cover 
the  mortification  of  being  arrested  in  so  public 
a  manner  before  his  neighbours,  many  of  whom, 
he  was  aware,  would  exult  over  his  fall,  by 
persisting  loudly  it  was  a  mistake,  and  de- 
nouncing vengeance  against  the  persons,  who- 
ever they  were,  who  had  presumed  to  put  this 
indignity  upon  him.  The  coolness,  however, 
with  which  this  storm  was  borne  by  the  officer, 
convinced  the  by-standers  there  was  no  mistake 
in  the  matter,  and  that  Overley  was  guilty  of 
the  charge,  whatever  it  might  be.  Meanwhile 
Fortune,  who,  when  the  arrest  was  made,  had 
slipped  out,  re-entered  the  room  and  whispered 
something  to  the  officer,  immediately  after  which 
a  chaise  and  pair  drove  up  to  the  door. 

"Now,  sir,  if  you  please/'  said  the  officer, 
addressing  Overley,  "  the  carriage  is  at  the  door, 
and  I  have  no  time  to  lose."  So  saying,  he 
offered  his  arm  to  his  prisoner,  and  entering 
the   chaise  with  him,  they  drove  off  at  a  rapid 
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rate,  leaving  the  spectators  perfectly  bewildered 
with  amazement. 

This  singular  circumstance  put  a  stop  to  the 
business  of  the  day.  Collingwood,  who  hoped 
that  something  might  grow  out  of  it  which 
would,  perhaps,  supersede  the  necessity  of  sell- 
ing "The  Orchards,"  represented  to  Mr.  Squib 
that  under  the  strange  circumstances  which  had 
occurred,  and  the  uncertainty  as  to  whether 
Mr.  Price  Overley  would  be  able  to  appear 
again  as  a  competitor  or  not,  the  most  advisable 
plan  would  be  for  him  to  declare  that  no  sale 
had  taken  place,  and  that  the  proceedings  must 
be  postponed  sine  die.  This  course  was  even- 
tually adopted,  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  parties, 
especially  of  the  stout  gentleman,  who  hoped 
that  Price  Overley  would  be  removed  from  the 
competition,  and  that  he  should  eventually  get 
the  property  at  a  considerably  under  price. 

This  extraordinary  arrest  was  soon  noised 
over  the  country,  and  of  course  not  without 
the  usual  additions  and  embellishments.  In 
some  places  it  was  averred  that  Price  Overley 
had  been  carried  off  by  a  detachment  of  horse 
sent  from  London  for  the  purpose,  and  that  he 
had  been   conveyed   as  a   state   prisoner  to   the 
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Tower.  As  to  the  charge  against  him,  as  that 
had  been  mentioned  only  in  the  hearing  of 
Collingwood  and  two  other  individuals,  who 
did  not  think  it  prudent,  under  the  circum- 
stances, to  give  any  relation  on  their  respon- 
sibility, it  was  left  to  the  speculation  of  those 
ingenious  persons  who  always  give  the  public 
the  benefit  of  their  talents  on  such  occasions. 
By  some  of  these  authorities  it  was  settled  that 
Price  Overley  had  been  connected  with  the 
late  attempts  on  the  Queen's  life,  and  that  he 
belonged  to  a  club  which  was  established  for 
the  express  purpose  of  exterminating  royalty 
from  the  face  of  the  earth.  Others,  building 
on  his  avarice  and  the  large  fortune  he  had 
accumulated,  affirmed  that  he  had  no  other 
design  against  royalty  than  to  participate  in 
certain  of  its  prerogatives,  and  that  his  real 
offence  was  counterfeiting  the  current  coin  of 
the  realm,  which  he  had  done  for  many  years 
past  to  an  unheard  of  extent.  This  latter  as- 
sertion, as  it  appeared  to  agree  more  with  his 
character,  and  accounted  more  satisfactorily  for 
his  riches,  met  with  the  more  general  credence. 
Indeed,  the  supposition,  wild  as  it  was,  had 
some   countenance  from   the   large    purchases   of 
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land  which  Price  Overley  had  made  of  late 
years  in  that  neighbourhood  and  other  parts 
of  the  country. 

The  news  of  the  extraordinary  termination 
of  the  sale,  which  Collingwood  carried  home, 
excited  the  astonishment  of  all  parties  at  Rad- 
ways.  By  Barrington,  upon  whom  the  expulsion 
from  his  patrimony  pressed  heavily,  it  was 
welcomed  as  a  sort  of  reprieve,  which  might 
eventually  relieve  him  from  the  necessity  of 
selling  at  all.  If  Price  Overley  had  committed 
a  felony,  of  which  there  appeared  little  doubt, 
his  claims  upon  him  might  pass  into  other 
hands;  in  which  case  he  might  possibly  make 
some  arrangement  which  would  allow  him  to 
remain  in  "  The  Orchards,"  if  only  as  a  tenant. 
To  part  with  his  beloved  home  had  demanded 
all  his  fortitude,  and  now  he  caught  with 
avidity  at  the  slightest  circumstance  which  held 
out  a  hope  of  averting  this  painful  sacrifice. 
He  had  grown  so  accustomed  to  the  house 
that  he  could  have  gone  about  it  blindfold. 
Almost  every  thing  connected  with  it  reminded 
him  of  her  who  was  gone  and  his  former  hap- 
piness ;  and  these  recollections,  far  from  shun- 
ning,   he    delighted   to    dwell    upon.      Many  of 
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the  trees,  especially  in  the  garden,  had  been 
planted  by  them  jointly.  There  was  scarcely  a 
gate  or  post  about  the  place  which  did  not  in 
some  way  remind  him  of  her.  They  had  been 
originally  placed  by  her  directions,  or  had  been 
altered  in  some  way  to  meet  her  wishes. 
The  garden  he  had  so  often  cultivated, — the 
walks  he  had  assisted  to  form, — the  sitting- 
room  which  he  usually  occupied,  with  the 
look-out  from  its  bay  window, — the  chamber  in 
which  he  slept,  and  from  which  he  had  so 
often  gazed  upon  the  glorious  sun-rise,  —  the 
moss-grown  wall  which  surrounded  his  lit- 
tle territory,  —  all  had  become  so  familiar  to 
him,  that  to  part  with  them  he  found  almost 
impossible ;  and  ever  since  the  sale  had  been 
spoken  of  these  old  acquaintances  had  haunted 
him,  whether  sleeping  or  waking,  with  a  perti- 
nacity which  assured  him  he  could  not  live 
away  from  them.  Edward  had  not  the  same 
attachment  to  the  spot,  and  as  far  as  he  was 
personally  concerned,  would  have  left  it  without 
regret.  He  wanted  that  peculiar  quality,  often 
seen  in  reflecting  persons,  by  which  they  attach 
themselves  to  objects  and  places  as  to  beings 
with  whom   they  may  have   converse   and   sym- 
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pathy.  But  seeing  how  dear  the  spot  was  to 
his  father,  and  how  nearly  the  retention  of  it 
was  connected  with  his  happiness,  he  was 
equally  anxious  to  prevent  the  necessity  of  the 
sale.  Collingwood  and  his  wife  participated  in 
this  wish,  both  from  a  conviction  how  severely 
Barrington  would  feel  the  sacrifice,  if  compelled 
to  quit  his  home,  and  a  desire  to  retain  in 
their  neighbourhood  relations  so  dear  to  them. 

But  what  could  be  the  nature  of  the  crime 
with  which  Price  Overley  was  charged  ?  True, 
Collingwood  had  been  near  enough  to  catch 
the  word  "  forgery "  from  the  officer,  when  in- 
terrogated by  his  prisoner  on  the  subject.  But 
what  kind  of  forgery  could  it  be  ?  It  was  diffi- 
cult to  believe  that  a  shrewd,  calculating  man 
of  the  world  like  Price  Overley,  possessed,  too, 
not  merely  of  competence,  but  of  considerable 
fortune,  should  be  guilty  of  such  a  crime.  He 
must  have  known  that  detection  is  infallible, 
and  the  consequence  inevitable  ruin.  What 
possible  inducement  could  he  have  in  his  cir- 
r-umstances  ?  It  would  be  absolutely  courting 
destruction.  Still,  the  officer  who  took  him 
seemed  to  have  no  misgivings.  He  could  not 
be   ignorant    of  the   heavy   penalty  attending   a 
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mistake  in  such  a  case.  Indeed,  0  verier  had 
expressly  warned  him  of  it.  Yet  he  paid  no 
attention  to  the  threat,  and  acted  throughout 
with  the  air  and  decision  of  a  man  who  was 
perfectly  confident  in  himself.  Altogether  the 
circumstances  were  very  strange,  and  the  im- 
probabilities on  both  sides  seemed  equally 
great.  While  they  were  in  the  midst  of  these 
doubts  and  conjectures,  Edward  suggested  that 
as  Price  Overley  had  been  carried  to  London, 
the  shortest  way  to  arrive  at  the  solution  of 
the  mystery  would  be  to  write  to  Frederick 
Reynolds,  giving  him  an  account  of  what  had 
happened,  and  requesting  him  to  ascertain  the 
real  state  of  the  case. 

"  To  be  sure  it  would;"  said  Collingwood, 
"  that's  the  only  sensible  thing  that  has  been 
said  yet.  We  might  puzzle  our  brains  for 
a  month  to  come.  As  to  what  is  probable  or 
improbable,  no  one  who  pays  any  attention  to 
the  strange  things  that  are  constantly  turning 
up  in  these  days  will  venture  to  predicate,  as 
the  newspapers  say,  either  of  anybody  or  any- 
thing. All  things  now  are  probable  and  im- 
probable alike.  But  whatever  the  fact  may  be, 
Fred  Reynolds  is  the  man  to  get  at  it.      Even 
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if  the  inquiry  should  be  secret,  which  no  doubt 
it  will  be  at  first,  he  will  find  means  to  discover 
what  is  going  on,  and  will  send  us  the  first 
intelligence  of  it.  It  is  very  lucky  he  was 
prevented  coming  down  as  he  promised." 

Edward's  suggestion  was  accordingly  adopted, 
and  a  letter  was  dispatched  to  Reynolds  by 
that  evening's  post.  His  answer,  addressed  to 
Edward,  arrived  two  days  afterwards,  and  was 
as  follows  :  — 

"  Elm  Court,   Temple,  Nov.  14<tk,  18—. 
"  My  dear  Ned, 

"  Immediately  after  reading  your  letter 
yesterday  morning,  I  went  into  the  city  to  see 
a  solicitor  who  is  often  employed  at  the  Mansion 
House,  and  who  I  thought  would  be  able  to 
get  me  the  information  you  wanted,  or  put  me 
in  the  way  of  procuring  it.  All,  however,  that 
he  could  tell  me  was  that  such  a  person  as  I 
described  had  been  brought  up  by  an  officer 
from  the  country,  and  had  undergone  an  ex- 
amination ;  but  that  it  was  strictly  private  ;  and 
he  had  himself  been  unable  to  gain  admittance. 
He  had  heard,  however,  that  it  was  a  matter 
of  great  importance,  and  in  some  way  or  another 
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connected  with  the  Treasury ;  and  he  had  him- 
self seen  the  caniage  of  a  nobleman  high  in 
office  waiting  at  the  door,  and  he  was  told 
that  the  noble  owner  was  then  attending  the 
examination.  This  was  all  he  knew,  and  he 
did  not  think,  he  said,  that  I  should  be  able 
to  get  any  further  information  for  at  least  some 
days  to  come.  However,  I  thought  differently. 
I  had  a  friend  in  the  Treasury,  a  chum  at 
Trinity,  who  I  knew  could  give  me  the  informa- 
tion I  wished  for,  though,  under  the  circum- 
stances, I  did  not  think  it  prudent  to  say  so. 
Accordingly  I  took  my  leave  of  the  solicitor, 
who  promised  to  send  me  the  earliest  tidings 
he  could  obtain,  and  drove  off  to  Whitehall. 
My  friend  was  fortunately  in ;  I  was  shown  up 
to  his  room,  and  found  him  seated  in  official 
dignity,  luxuriating  over  the  Times,  in  a  mag- 
nificent red  morocco  library- chair.  He  looked 
very  grave  when  I  mentioned  the  business  that 
brought  me,  and  feared  he  should  scarcelv  be 
justified  in  giving  me  the  information  I  re- 
quired. To  remove  his  scruples,  I  explained 
the  situation  in  which  your  father  was  placed, 
adding  that,  except  to  serve  your  family,  I  had 
no   curiositv   whatever    about    the    matter,    and 
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that  ho  might  rely  upon  our  secrecy.  Thus 
urged,  he  disclosed  to  me  the  whole  affair,  and 
a  most  extraordinary  business  it  is.  It  appears 
that  some  weeks  ago  a  banker  in  the  city,  in 
looking  over  some  exchequer  bills  deposited  with 
him  as  securities  for  monies  advanced  to  dif- 
ferent parties,  discovered  that  two  of  them  were 
precisely  alike  in  number,  amount,  and  date ; 
— in  fact,  that  they  were  duplicates  of  each 
other.  Astonished  at  this,  and  apprehending  all 
was  not  right,  he  carried  both  the  bills  to  the 
Exchequer  Office,  where,  after  a  minute  exa- 
mination, one  of  the  bills  was  pronounced  to  be  a 
forgery.  As  no  part  of  the  bill  was  forged  except 
the  name  of  the  comptroller,  the  genuine  printed 
government  paper  having  been  used  for  the 
purpose,  it  was  next  to  certainty  that  some 
person  in  the  office  must  be  a  party  in  the 
fraud.  Measures  for  ascertaining  this  were 
taken.  Suspicion  fell  on  a  gentleman  in  the 
office.  A  warrant  was  obtained  for  searching 
his  house,  and  in  his  writing-desk  were  found 
papers  which  indisputably  established  his  con- 
nection with  the  transaction.  At  his  examina- 
tion, which  was  private,  he  confessed  his  guilt, 
and  indicated  several  other  persons  Avho  were 
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parties,   and,    as  he   averred,    principals   in   the 

business.  Among  these  persons  were  a  Mr. 
Stretch  and  your  Mr.  Price  Overley,  the  part- 
ners of  a  firm  known  under  the  name  of 
'Stretch  and  Company/  Indeed,  it  is  said, 
they  were  the  chief  gainers  in  this  extraordi- 
nary wholesale  plunder,  which  it  appears  has 
been  going  on  for  several  years.  At  their  ex- 
amination yesterday  sufficient  evidence  was 
brought  forward  to  fix  them  as  parties ;  but 
as  it  is  expected  more  evidence  will  be  forth- 
coming in  the  course  of  to-morrow,  they  were 
remanded  till  Friday.  As,  however,  there  is  no 
doubt  of  their  guilt,  I  did  not  think  it  ad- 
visable to  delay  my  communication  till  then. 
Since  the  detection  of  the  forgery  in  the  first 
instance,  it  appears  that  numerous  similar 
frauds  have  been  discovered;  and  it  is  sup- 
posed that  other  forged  bills,  to  an  immense 
amount,  are  scattered  about  the  town,  many 
of  them  no  doubt  in  the  hands  of  innocent 
persons.  At  present,  though  some  mysterious 
reports  are  afloat,  nothing  certain  is  known  to 
the  public:  when  it  is  once  out,  there  will  be 
the  devil  to  pay.  But  the  point  for  us  to  con- 
sider is   how  this  strange   affair  will  affect  your 
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tat  her ;  and  I  for  one  think  there  is  every 
reason  to  hope  it  will  turn  out  very  much  to 
his  advantage.  Supposing  that  Stretch  and 
Overley  are  convicted  as  principals  in  the 
felony,  of  which  there  appears  to  be  no  room 
to  doubt,  the  Crown  will  become  entitled  to 
your  bills  made  in  their  favor,  provided  they 
have  not  passed  into  other  hands.  Rawlinson 
says  a  seizure  of  their  papers  was  effected  at 
the  time  Stretch  was  apprehended.  It  is  very 
possible  your  bills  were  amongst  them ;  and  if 
so,  they  will  be  detained  till  the  result  of  the 
trial  is  known.  Should  they,  upon  the  convic- 
tion of  the  prisoners,  be  retained  by  the 
crown,  I  have  no  doubt  that  on  a  representation 
of  all  the  circumstances  being  made  to  the 
proper  quarter,  the  home  secretary,  the  pay- 
ment would  not  be  enforced,  and  your  father 
would  be  allowed  to  remain  in  undisturbed 
possession  of  his  little  property.  It  is  incon- 
ceivable that  the  crown  should  act  the  part 
of  a  relentless  creditor  towards  a  meritorious 
officer,  whose  blood  has  flowed  more  than  once 
in  its  service,  and  compel  him  to  beggar 
himself  in  order  to  satisfy  a  demand  originating 
as  this  has  done.  Rawlinson  has  promised  to 
Vol.  hi.  s  2 
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give  me  all  the  particulars  of  what  may 
transpire  as  soon  as  he  obtains  them,  and  I 
shall  not  fail  to  transmit  them  forthwith  to 
you,  with  such  suggestions  as  may  occur  to 
me.  I  should  myself  hasten  to  fulfil  my 
promise  made  some  weeks  ago  to  join  you  at 
Radways,  for  I  feel  that  a  little  fresh  air  and 
recreation  would  be  of  service  to  me  just  now, 
but  that  I  think  it  essential  to  your  interests 
that  I  should  remain  for  the  present  in  town. 
With  best  wishes  to  yourself  and  all  your 
circle,  believe  me,  my  dear  Ned, 
"Ever  sincerely  yours, 

"Feed.  Reynolds/' 

This  letter,  as  may  be  imagined,  gave  great 
satisfaction  to  the  party  at  Radways.  Barring- 
ton's  spirits  rose  with  the  increasing  hopes,  now 
boldly  nourished,  of  preserving  his  patrimony, 
and  he  determined  to  omit  no  exertions  that 
might  conduce  to  such  a  result.  With  this 
view  he  purposed  to  solicit  the  good  offices  of 
his  former  chief,  General  the  Honorable  Sir 
Dudley  Wentworth,  with  his  nephew  Lord 
Wallingford,  the  new  secretary  for  the  home 
department.     On  more  than  one  occasion,  while 
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serving  under  Sir  Dudley  during  the  Peninsular 
war,  he  had  attracted  his  notice  ;  and  he 
flattered  himself  that,  though  so  many  years 
had  since  elapsed,  he  should  have  no  difficulty 
in  bringing  himself  to  the  general's  remembrance. 
But  it  was  necessaay  to  act  immediately.  A 
second  letter  from  Reynolds  confirmed  in  part 
the  hopes  he  had  inspired.  The  bills  had  been 
seized,  and  were  in  the  possession  of  the 
government,  and  both  Stretch  and  Overley  had 
been  committed  to  take  their  trials  as  principals 
in  the  felony,  and  no  doubt  whatever  existed 
of  their  conviction. 


CHAPTER    XXL 

The  day  after  the  reception  of  Reynolds's 
last  letter,  Barrington  proceeded  to  Cheltenham, 
where  he  had  learnt  Sir  Dudley  Wentworth 
was  then  staying  for  the  benefit  of  the  waters. 
On  sending  up  his  card  he  was  immediately 
admitted,  and  very  cordially  received  by  his 
ancient  chief,  who  expressed  his  pleasure  at 
seeing  an  officer  of  his  old  light  brigade. 

"I  could  hardly  have  hoped,  General/'  said 
Barrington,  when  the  first  recognitions  were 
over,  "that  I  should  have  been  so  immediately 
remembered,  after  so  long  an  interval/' 

"  Then  you  did  yourself  an  injustice,"  replied 
the  veteran,  "  and  me  a  greater.  What,  sir, 
did  you  think  I  could  forget  the  gallant  fellow 
who  made  good  the  bridge  of  Simancas,  with  a 
single  company  against  Bonnet's  division,  till 
the  light  brigade  came  up  V 
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"But  that  is  a  long  time  ago,  General, — and 
things  are  now  so  changed.  It  is  a  new  world. 
If  a  soldier  may  quote  scripture,  we  may  say, 
'  old  things  have  passed  away,  and  all  things 
have  become  new/  " 

"  May  be  so  for  others,"  returned  the  General, 
—  "but  not  for  me.  I  live  in  my  old  world 
still,  and  the  brightest  thing  in  it  is  still  the 
old  light  brigade.  So  you  may  guess  my  satis- 
faction at  seeing  so  worthy  a  member  of  it  as 
yourself.  But  how  is  it  (as  I  see  by  your  card) 
you  still  write  yourself  only  Major  ?  What 
have  you  been  hiding  yourself  away  all  this 
time  for  ?" 

u  Why,  General,  I  was  placed  on  half-pay  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  war,  and  not  thinking  I 
had  any  chance  of  being  restored  to  active  ser- 
vice, among  such  a  crowd  of  competitors,  many 
of  whom  had  better  claims,  or  at  any  rate, 
better  interest  than  myself,  I  resolved  to  con- 
tent myself  with  cultivating  cabbages  in  my 
own  garden,  and  give  up  the  race  to  those 
who  were  better  furnished  with  the  means  of 
contesting  it." 

"  And  now  I  suppose  you  are  at  last  tired 
of  your   cabbages   and   your    garden,    and   have 
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come,  as  you  ought  to  have  done  before,  to 
see  if  I  can  assist  in  transplanting  you  to 
something  better." 

"  On  the  contrary,  General/'  replied  Bar- 
rington,  "it  is  to  see  if  you  cannot  manage 
to  keep  me  where  I  am  that  I  have  ventured 
to  find  you  out  again." 

"  Eh !  why  what  the  deuce  do  you  mean  ? 
These  are  not  days  for  forcing  men  out  against 
their  will.  The  government,  111  undertake  to 
say,  will  be  very  willing  to  let  you  alone,  if 
all  you  wish  is  to  remain  quiet." 

"  That  is  just  what  I  am  doubting,  General," 
said  Barrington,  "unless  I  can  obtain  your  good 
offices  to  induce  them  to  do  so." 

"Well,  at  all  events,  you  may  be  sure  of 
that.  I  only  wish  it  was  in  my  power  to  sa- 
tisfy many  other  of  my  friends  as  easily." 

"  Perhaps  you  may  not  deem  it  quite  so 
simple  a  matter,  General,  when  you  have  heard 
all  the  circumstances  of  the  case." 

"Very  well, — let's  have  them,  then.  I  can 
only  repeat,  you  may  be  sure  of  any  thing 
which  it  is  in  my  power  to  do  for  you  ;  but 
I  must  say  you  ask  a  favor  in  a  very  different 
way  from  any  body    else,  for  since  my  nephew 
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joined  the  ministry,  all  the  world  appears  to 
think  that  I  must  be  as  omnipotent  as  the 
premier  himself.     But  now  then  for  your  story." 

Thus  encouraged,  Barrington  related  all  the 
circumstances  connected  with  the  origin  of  the 
bills,  —  his  indorsement  of  them,  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  had  come  into  the  possession 
of  the  government.  He  mentioned  also  his 
having  been  compelled  to  put  up  his  little 
patrimony  to  auction,  and  the  incidents  to 
which  it  was  owing  that  the  sale  was  fortu- 
nately not  completed.  He  added,  that  if  the 
crown  insisted  upon  its  rights,  and  enforced 
the  payment  of  the  bills,  he  should  be  com- 
pelled to  part  with  this  last  remnant  of  the 
noble  property  which  had  been  for  centuries  in 
his  family. 

General  Wentworth  listened  with  earnest  at- 
tention to  this  relation,  and  at  its  conclusion 
grasped  Barrington's  hand,  and  swore  a  round 
oath  that  government  never  could  be  guilty  of 
so  mean  and  cruel  an  act  towards  a  brave 
soldier  who  had  already  been  ill-used  in  being 
so  long  neglected.  "  What  ! "  cried  the  warm- 
hearted veteran,  "proceed  against  an  officer  of 
the   old  light   brigade,  as  if  he  were  some  ras- 
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cally  contractor  who  had  enriched  himself  by  his 
plunder  and  his  villanies  !  Sell  up  his  home, 
and  turn  him  and  his  family  out  on  the  wide 
world !  Pshaw  !  man,  never  dream  of  it ;  but, 
nevertheless,  it  must  be  seen  to  in  time.  I 
will  be  off  to  London  to-morrow,  and  see  the 
secretary  himself ;  —  it  is  but  quitting  this  place 
a  few  days  sooner  than  I  intended/' 

"  But,  my  dear  General,"  interrupted  Bar- 
ringtoiij  "  would  not  writing  do  as  well  ?  The 
doctors,  perhaps,  might  not  approve " 

"D n  the  doctors!  sir/'  cried  the  general, 

"  they'll  never  do  me  half  so  much  good  as  a 
journey  taken  on  such  an  errand.  I  feel  already 
more  relieved  from  the  confounded  weight 
here  [pointing  to  his  chest]  than  I  have  been 
any  time  these  two  years.  Besides,  I  can't 
thunder  and  swear  upon  paper,  as  I  can  when 
I  talk ;  and  nothing  goes  so  far,  especially 
with  these  official  men,  as  showing  them  you 
are  in  downright  earnest,  which  they  never  are 
themselves.  But  you  must  give  me  a  fair  state- 
ment of  every  circumstance  in  writing,  which 
I  may  show  to  my  nephew,  or,  by  the  Lord 
Harry !  this  poor  head  of  mine  will  forget  one 
half  of  the  story." 
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"  I  have  already  prepared  one,  General/'  said 
Barrington,  pulling  a  paper  from  his  pocket, 
which  he  presented  to  his  energetic  patron.  "  I 
wish/'  he  added,  "I  were  able  to  express  a 
hundredth  part  of  the  gratitude  I  feel  for  this 
generous  reception  from  my  old  commander/' 

u2sTo  need  of  it,  Major, — no  need, — every 
light-brigader, — that  is  every  old  light-brigacler, 
— has  a  right  to  my  services.  But  you'll  dine 
here  to-day.  I'll  send  for  Grantley  and  Duff 
and  Crosbie,  and  two  or  three  more  of  the  old 
light,  who  are  washing  out  their  livers  like 
myself  here,  and,  by  the  Lord !  we'll  make  a 
night  of  it,  let  the  doctors  say  what  they 
may.  My  hour  is  six,  and  I  shall  expect  to 
see  you  on  the  ground  five  minutes  before  the 
time,    as   usual." 

Barrington  accepted  the  invitation,  and  pro- 
mised punctuality,  and  having  repeated  his 
acknowledgments  to  his  kind-hearted  chief,  took 
his  leave  and  returned  to  his  hotel.  When 
they  met  again  in  the  evening,  the  general 
told  him  he  had  been  thinking  over  the  mat- 
ter, and  had  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  the 
best  plan  of  proceeding  would  be  for  them 
both   to   go  up   to   town  together,    and    then  he 
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would  introduce  him  to  his  nephew,  the  home- 
secretary.  "You  will  be  able  to  tell  your  own 
story/'  he  added,  "  much  better  than  I  shall  do, 
even  with  the  aid  of  your  written  statement. 
Besides,  you  will  be  at  hand  to  answer  questions 
and  give  explanations,  which  might  otherwise 
bring  on  a  correspondence  by  letter;  and  the 
Lord  knows  what  the  result  might  be,  whereas, 
by  going  with  me,  we  may  be  able  to  settle 
the   matter  in  a  single  morning/' 

Barrington,  who  felt  the  wisdom  of  this  ad- 
vice, joyfully  acceded  to  the  proposal,  and  ex- 
pressed his  thanks  for  the  general's  consideration. 

"You  had  better  then  breakfast  with  me 
to-morrow/'  said  Sir  Dudley.  "Be  here  by 
nine,  and  my  travelling  chariot  shall  be  at  the 
door  by  ten; — that  will  allow  us  time  to  get 
comfortably  to  London  before  night,  and  the 
next  morning   we'll   attack   the  secretary." 

This  arrangement,  which  promised  so  well, 
was  acted  upon,  and  the  morning  after  their 
arrival  in  London,  Barrington  had  the  satis- 
faction of  being  introduced  to  Lord  Wallingford. 
After  making  himself  master  of  the  details  of 
the  case,  his  lordship  observed  that  "the 
country     would     probably    have     to     sustain    a 
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heavy  loss  in  consequence  of  the  late  extensive 
frauds  in  exchequer  bills,  and  it  would  there- 
fore be  the  duty  of  government  to  lessen  that 
loss  as  much  as  possible,  by  insisting  on  the 
rights  of  the  crown  in  all  matters  connected 
with   this   transaction." 

This  was  said  with  so  much  official  gravity 
and  emphasis,  that  poor  Barrington's  hopes  ex- 
perienced on  the  instant  what,  on  the  Stock 
Exchange,  would  be  termed  a  heavy  fall.  His 
lordship,  however,  added,  that  if  the  govern- 
ment could,  consistently  with  its  duty,  make 
any  abatements  in  the  demands  of  the  crown,  it 
would  undoubtedly  feel  inclined  to  do  so  in  the 
case  of  a  meritorious  officer  whose  misfortunes 
entitled  him  to  consideration — (Barington's  hopes 
rose  again,  but  fell  when  his  lordship  added), 
that  at  least  he  could  promise  that  the  pay- 
ment of  the  bills  should  only  be  called  for  by 
instalments,  so  as  to  occasion  Major  Barrington 
as  little  inconvenience  as  possible. 

There  was  nothing  very  consolatory  in  this 
last  assurance.  On  the  contrary,  it  seemed  as 
if  intended  to  mark  the  utmost  limit  of  indul- 
gence which  was  to  be  expected  from  the 
government.      Barrington,    unaccustomed   to   in- 
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tercourse  with  men  in  office,  and  disdaining  to 
press  for  a  favor  which  he  felt  his  services 
ought,  under  the  circumstances,  to  have  obtained 
for  him  at  once,  replied  to  his  lordship  only  by 
a  slight  bow,  while  his  countenance  expressed 
both  his  indignation  and  his  disappointment. 
The  general,  however,  who  knew  his  nephew 
better,  put  the  proper  construction  on  this  offi- 
cial language,  which  he  saw  was  only  used  to 
give  an  importance  to  a  sendee  which  he  in- 
tended  to  render. 

"  Come,  Fred/'  said  he,  addressing  his  lord- 
ship, "you  may  as  well  put  my  friend  out  of 
his  misery  at  once,  and  save  our  time  as  well 
as  your  own.  There  is  nothing  to  be  gained 
in  the  shape  of  electioneering  support.  He  is 
already  a  bird  of  our  own  feather  ;  and  if  he 
were  not,  he  is  one  of  the  old  light  brigade, 
and  that  is  a  devilish  deal  more  to  the  purpose/' 

"  But  consider,  General,"  replied  his  lordship, 
—  "this  is  a  very  serious  matter, — five  thousand 
pounds  is  a  considerable  sum." 

"  To  pay,  I  grant,"  returned  the  general  ; 
"and  if  our  errand  were  to  get  that  sum  out 
of  you,  I  confess  I  should  have  plaguy  little 
hope   for   my  friend,    the    major,    whatever    the 
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justice  of  his  claim  might  be  ;  but  it  is  one 
thing  to  pay,  and  another  to  give  up  what, 
perhaps,  after  all,  you  may  not  be  able  to 
touch/' 

"  Why,  as  to  that,"  replied  his  lordship,  "  you 
must  recollect  the  major  has  property,  according 
to  his  own  confession  ;  besides,  there  would  be 
the  sale  of  his  unattached  majority/'' 

"  Now  don't  put  me  in  a  passion,  Fred," 
cried  the  general.  "  You  know  you  don't  mean 
these  tilings.  Sell  his  commission,  indeed  !  — 
sell  up  one  of  the  best  officers  in  my  old  light 

brigade   to   pay  a   d d  rascally  debt  to  your 

infernal  government  !  You  dare  not  do  it, — 
you  know  you  dare  not.  If  you  did  such  a 
thing,  confound  me  if  I  wouldn't  turn  radical 
myself, — ay,  chartist,  socialist,  or  anything  else 
that  is  most  opposed  to  a  government  that 
could  act  in  such  a  manner.  But,  pshaw  !  I 
am  only  making  a  fool  of  myself, — I  know  very 
well  you  will  do  what  you  ought,  after  all/' 

"  Well,  then,"  said  his  lordship,  smiling  at 
his  uncle's  warmth,  "  I  think  I  may  promise 
Major  Barrington,  that  should  the  government 
eventually  become  his  creditor,  by  the  conviction 
of    the   parties    in    question,    he   will    have    no 
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reason  to  complain  of  its  harshness  towards 
him.     Will  that  satisfy  you,  General  ?" 

"To  be  sure  not/'  returned  the  latter.  " Why 
can't  you  say  at  once  that  the  government  will 
never  press  for  payment  ?" 

"  You  are  difficult  to  please,  General,"  ob- 
served his  lordship ;  "  but  I  trust  Major  Bar- 
rington,  at  least  [turning  towards  the  major], 
will  be  satisfied  when  I  assure  him  it  will  give 
me  infinite  pleasure  to  recommend  the  crown 
to  return  the  bills  into  his  hands,  should  I 
be  in  office  when  its  right  to  them  is  legally 
determined." 

"  Bravo  !"  exclaimed  the  general,  —  "excel- 
lent. It  is  impossible  to  say  more  than  that. 
I  am  too  reasonable  not  to  be  satisfied  when 
a  man  does  all  that  he  can  do.  You'll  do  me 
that  justice,  I  am  sure,  Fred  ;  and  now,  as 
the  best  return  for  your  kindness,  we'll  take 
our  leave,  without  trespassing  more  on  your 
time." 

"  Except,"  said  Barrington,  "  to  allow  me  to 
express  to  his  lordship  some  small  portion  of 
the  gratitude  I  feel,  and  shall  ever  retain,  for 
his  consideration  towards  so  humble  an  indi- 
vidual as  myself." 
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Lord  Wallingford  bowed,  as  great  men  do  on 
such  occasions,  and  replied,  that  it  gave  him 
much  pleasure  to  have  the  power  of  serving  a 
deserving  officer,  whose  merits  were  vouched  for 
by  so  competent  a  judge  as  his  uncle.  He 
added,  that  the  major  might  rely  upon  his  re- 
collection of  his  engagement,  and,  with  this 
assurance,    the  general  and  Barrington  departed. 

That  afternoon  Barrington,  who  was  natu- 
rally anxious  to  convey  the  intelligence  of  the 
successful  issue  of  his  journey,  in  person,  to  the 
circle  at  Eadways,  left  London  for  that  purpose. 
Before  parting,  the  general  voluntarily  under- 
took to  keep  his  nephew  to  his  word,  and 
desired  Barrington  to  write  to  him  as  soon  as 
his  interference  could  be  of  any  use.  This 
the  latter  promised  to  do,  and  then  bade  an 
affectionate  farewell  to  the  brave  old  man, 
under  whose  orders  he  had  served  in  a  many  a 
"foughten  field." 

Barrington's  return,  and"  the  good  news  he 
brought,  gave  unqualified  delight  to  the  little 
circle  at  Eadways.  The  next  morning  he  and 
Edward  rode  over  to  "  The  Orchards"  to  com- 
municate these  tidings  to  Fortune,  and  desire 
him    to   remove    the   notices   of    sale.      As    the 
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gate  was  unlocked  they  entered  without  ring- 
ing, and  tied  their  horses  up  in  the  coach- 
house, which  was  now  empty,  the  britscha 
having  been  disposed  of  at  the  sale.  Barring- 
ton,  surprised  at  Fortune's  absence,  was  about 
to  ring  the  yard  bell,  when  Edward,  gently 
lifting  the  latch  of  a  door  which  led  into  a 
small  court,  pointed  him  out  to  his  father. 
He  was  seated  on  a  bench  with  his  back 
towards  them,  diligently  employed  in  burnishing 
up  the  major's  regimental  appointments,  which 
had  been  preserved  as  memorials  of  past  times. 
To  keep  these  precious  relics  in  proper  order 
was  a  religious  duty  to  Fortune.  "Who  can 
tell,"  he  used  to  say,  "how  soon  they  may  be 
wanted  again? — besides,  it  is  a  rale  pleasure 
to  brighten  them  up  as  they  ought  to  be,  and 
reminds  one  of  gone  times, — it's  next  thing 
to  meeting  an  ould  comrade."  It  was  observed 
that  whenever  any  thing  went  wrong  with 
him  he  used  to  recur  to  this  his  favorite  oc- 
cupation, and  that  it  never  failed  to  restore 
him  to  his  usual  equanimity.  The  little  court 
where  he  sat  was  a  favorite  resort  with  the 
old  soldier.  At  that  time  of  the  year,  it  was 
then   the   middle   of  November,    the   sun   rested 
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upon  it  for  about  two  hours  in  the  fore-noon, 
and  made  it,  as  Fortune  observed,  "the  cosiest 
bit  about  the  house/'  There  was  an  old  vine 
growing  against  the  wall  on  one  side,  which 
was  a  great  favorite  with  him,  inasmuch  as  it 
often  formed  a  text  for  his  glowing  description 
of  the  vineyards  of  Portugal  or  Spain  to  any 
visitor,  if  he  chanced  to  deem  him,  which  was 
not  always  the  case,  worthy  of  listening  to  his 
narrations. 

His  only  companion  on  the  present  occasion 
was  Lion,  who,  extended  at  length  with  his 
nose  resting  on  his  paws  and  his  eyes  fixed 
upon  Fortune,  appeared  to  be  watching  his 
occupation  as  one  in  which  he  had  been  ac- 
customed to  take  an  interest.  A  slight  move- 
ment made  by  the  major  drew  his  attention, 
and,  springing  up,  he  bounded  towards  him 
with  the  light  joyous  bark  with  which  he 
was   accustomed   to  recognize   his  friends. 

"Why,  Fortune!"  cried  his  master,  as  the 
former  advanced  towards  them  with  a  military 
salute,  "  I  thought  you  were  too  old  a  soldier 
to   be   surprised   on   your  post  in   this  manner." 

"  Your  honor  should  consider  that,  as  com- 
mandant  of    the   garrison,    you   must   know   all 
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the  approaches,  so  it  is  not  so  wonderful  after 
all,"  returned  Fortune,  anxious  to  clear  his 
military  reputation.  "Your  honor  recollects 
how  cleverly  we  handed  the  French  out  of 
Cambo ;  and  how  should  we  have  done  that 
if  we  hadn't  before  garrisoned  the  place  our- 
selves, and  known  every  hole  and  corner  about 
it,  as  well  as  a  wolf  knows  his  lair?  Any 
way,  I  am  glad  to  see  your  honor,  and  Master 
Edward  too, — more  by  token  that  it  is  good 
news   that  has   brought   you   back   again." 

"  Why,  what  can  you  know  about  it,  For- 
tune ?"  asked  Edward.  "  We  came  over  on 
purpose  to  tell  you." 

"  Och  !  do  you  think,  Master  Edward,  I  have 
been  with  his  honor  this  five  and  twenty  years 
and  more,  and  not  know  whether  he  is  plazed 
or  the  conthrary?  I  saw  by  the  light  of  his 
eyes, — the  blessings  of  morning  on  them  ! — that 
the  storm  had  blown  over,  and  that  it  was 
fair  weather  come  again.  Will  I  go,  your  honor, 
and  pull  down  them  printed  notices,  which 
every  tramping  blackguard  thinks  gives  him  a 
right  to  come  maundering  over  the  grounds, 
as  if  he  were  able  to  put  down  the  money  for 
them,  and  bid  us  turn  out?     Til  never  get  the 
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place  right,  nor  myself  neither,  while  them 
things  are  hanging  up.  I  haven't  the  heart 
to  go  about  any  thing, — the  very  sight  of 
them  bates  it  all  clane  out  of  me." 

"Well  then,  Fortune,  you  may  make  a  bonfire 
of  them  as  soon  as  you  choose,"  said  the  major. 
"We  are  not  to  turn  out  this  bout.  I  came 
over  to  tell  you  the  good  news,  and  I  am  sure 
you  will  like  it  all  the  better  to  know  that  we 
owe  it  to  our  old  friend  and  commander,  General 
Wentworth.     You  recollect  the  general?" 

"  Is  it  I  your  honor  !  Fd  be  troubled  with 
a  bad  memory  indeed,  if  it's  him  I  forgot.  For- 
get the  old  general  and  the  light  brigade  !  —  I 
must  forget  myself  first,  <and  every  thing  that 
happened  me  since  the  day  I  was  born.  Didn't 
he  let  us  out  of  that  rat-trap  at  Elizondo,  when 
your  honor,  after  carrying  the  walls  with  two 
companies,  was  left  in  the  lurch  by  them  devils 
of  Spaniards,  who  scampered  off  the  moment 
the  French  discovered  us  and  began  blazing 
at  us  on  all  sides?  And  then,  too,  during 
them  hard  tustles  at  Echallar  and  Ivan- 
telly,  in  the  Pyrenees,  wasn't  he  always  in 
front,  and  taking  more  than  his  own  share  of 
what  was  going  on  ?     And  wasn't  his   own  bat- 
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man  first  cousin  to  myself  by  my  mother's 
side? — more  by  token  that  it  was  through,  him 
that  I  got  the  bottle  of  brandy  from  the  gineral's 
oun  stores  the  night  your  honor  was  tuck  with 
the  ague,  and  we  couldn't  find  no  better  shelter 
for  you  than  the  bit  of  a  cave  in  the  hard  rock, 
after  we  had  been  fighting  the  whole  of  that 
blessed  day  among  them  ugly  mountain  passes 
at  Zubieta,  and  expecting  to  be  at  it  again 
next  morning  as  soon  as  it  was  light  ! — and  the 
rain  falling  in  lushings  all  the  time  !  I  recollect 
the  gineral ! — to  be  sure  I  do,  —  and  it's  much 
asier  I  should  have  felt  in  my  mind  had  I  known 
he  was  on  earth,  and  your  honor  was  gone  to 
apply  to  him.  He  wouldn't  lave  us  in  such  a 
scrape  as  this,  after  getting  us  out  of  many  a 
worse." 

"  But,  Fortune,"  interposed  his  master,  "  you 
must  not  suppose  we  get  shot-free  out  of  the 
matter.  We  keep  the  place  it's  true,  but  my 
finances  have  been  roughly  handled, — so  much 
so  that  I  must  reduce  part  of  my  establish- 
ment." 

"  And  the  rest  of  us,"  added  Fortune,  "  must 
put  up  with  half-rations, — and  no  great  harm 
either.       I   am  not  half   so  lithsome   here   as    I 
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was  in  Ireland  on  praties  and  butter-milk  ;  or, 
for  that  matter,  in  the  Pyrenees  either,  on  hard 
biscuit  and  junk,  when  we  had  the  luck  to 
get  it." 

"But  we  shall  not  come  quite  to  that; — the 
reductions  will  only  touch  the  cavalry ;  — the 
horses  must  go,  and  Tom  with  them,  when  he 
can  find  a  place.  You  must  manage  to  do 
Tom's  out-door  work,  and  Edward  must  learn 
to  use  his  own  legs." 

"And  no  disgrace  to  you,  Masther  Edward, 
neither/'  added  Fortune,  — "  the  light  brigade 
did  it  before  you,  all  the  way  from  Cadiz  right 
into  France.  Och  !  they  were  the  boys  for  it, — a 
rale  pleasure  it  was  to  see  them  stepping  out, 
— going  over  hill,  and  plain,  and  valley, — thirty 
miles  in  the  day  may  be, — and  them  with  their 
packs  on.  Och  !  they  were  rale  beauties,  and 
Fll  never  see  their  like  again  in  this  world 
any  how.  But  it  is  a  pleasure  and  an  honor 
to  have  belonged  to  them,  and  if  you  can't  say 
that  for  yourself,  Masther  Edward,  his  honor, 
you  father,  can  for  you,  and  that's  a  consolation 
at  any  rate.  But  I'm  thinking  how  will  your 
honor  manage  to  come  into  quarters  again  ? 
The   place   is   as    empty   and   unfurnished   as    a 
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Spanish  convent, — nothing  but  hare  walls  and 
floors,  and  devil  a  bed  in  the  whole  house, 
except  the  shake-down  that  myself  lies  on/' 

"Yes,  that  is  provoking  enough/'  said  the 
major.  "  I  wish  the  fellow  who  carried  off  Price 
Overley  had  come  the  day  before,  and  saved 
the  furniture  as  well  as  the  house.  However, 
the  greater  part  is  not  paid  for  yet,  and  I  dare 
say  most  of  my  neighbours  will  have  no  objec- 
tion to  return  what  they  have  taken.  At  all 
events,  we'll  try  them,  and  I  shall  not  hesitate 
to  make  some  sacrifice  to  get  back  my  old 
friends  again.     Nothing  like  old  faces/' 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  your  honor  say  that," 
observed  Fortune.  "  There  is  poor  Mrs.  Wil- 
son  

"  Will  be  back  again  shortly,  I  hope,  Fortune," 
added  the  major.  "  I  have  already  written  to  her 
to  come  and  resume  her  functions,  —  that  is  to 
say,  if  she  has  not  found  another  place/' 

"  And  if  she  had,"  observed  Fortune,  "  she'd 
lave  it  the  moment  she  heard  the  recall  sounded, 
— notice,  or  no  notice.  And  there's  Jenny,  too, 
your  honor, — poor  thing!  —  still  staying  in  the 
village,  and  hasn't  the  heart  to  lave  it.  It  was 
only  yesterday  she  was   up   here   to   look   for  a 
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box, — the  crathur, — and  she  greeted  as  if  it 
was  her  own  home  and  kin  she  was  laving." 

"  Well,  there  will  be  no  occasion  for  it 
now,"  said  his  master.  "Get  the  poor  thing 
back ;  we  must  try  and  make  the  old  place 
look  as  much  like  itself  again  as  possible/' 

"  To  be  sure  we  must,  your  honor.  Och  ! 
now  we  have  got  our  old  staff  back  again,  we'll 
get  things  to  rights  in  no  time/' 

"  But  you  forget,  Fortune,  we  havn't  got  the 
things  themselves  yet,"  said  Edward. 

"  And  by  the  powers !  that  is  true  for  you, 
Masther  Edward.  This  good  news  has  so  bo- 
thered me  Til  forget  my  own  head  next.  I  am  a 
store-keeper  without  stores, — jist  like  that  ould 
Sjmnish  Commissary  that  your  honor  recollects 
at  Astorga,  after  they  divils  of  French  had 
plundered  him  of  every  rap,  and  left  him 
nothing  but  his  cocked  hat  and  his  mustachios. 
ril  never  forget  how  the  crathur  looked,  when 
the  staff-officer  put  the  order  into  his  hand, 
telling  him  to  prepare  rations  and  blankets 
for  the  third  division,  — 10,000  strong, — who 
were   expected  in   before   night/' 

"Well,  Fortune,"  said  his  master,  "you  must 
do    the    best    you    can,     as   we    say   in    camp. 

Vol.  hi.  t 
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I'll  send  round  to  the  neighbours  and  see 
what  we  can  get  back.  Meanwhile  there  is  a 
five  pound  note  to  carry  on  the  war  with ; 
for  your  military  chest  must  be  pretty  well 
empty  by  this   time." 

"  Empty  ! "  returned  Fortune  with  some  scorn 
at  this  imputation  on  his  management, —  "empty! 
and  I  with  full  credit  in  the  village  for  every 
thing  I  want !  I'd  hold  on  these  six  months 
without  letting  any  one  see  the  colour  of  my 
money,  if  need  be ;  so  your  honor  had  just 
better  put  up  the  bit  of  paper  again.  You'll, 
may  be,   want  it   long   before   I   shall." 

"Well,  it  is  not  likely  to  be  overplenty 
with  us  for  some  time,"  said  the  major,  re- 
turning the  note  to  his  purse.  "But,  Fortune, 
as  you  are  so  well  off,  you  might  at  least 
have   given   our   horses   a   mouthful." 

"Hist!  your  honor, — is  this  a  time  to  be 
wasteful?  Recollect  what  yourself  was  saying 
just  now.  There  is  full  bins  at  Radways,  and 
the  crathurs  will  have  a  nice  appetite  after 
their  ride,  and  such  a  pleasant  taste  of  the 
air   here." 

"Well,    well,    Fortune,   keep   to   that,"    cried 
the    major,    as,   followed  by   Edward,    he    rode 
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out  of  the  yard  on  their  return  to  Radways, — 
"keep  on  that  tack,  and  we'll  fetch  up  our 
lee  way  yet:  we  are  all  in  the  same  ship,  you 
know/' 

"  And  by  the  powers ! "  ejaculated  the  old 
soldier,  as  his  eyes  followed  his  master,  "  I'd 
rather  sink  wid  you  in  her  than  sail  in  any 
other.  It's  many  a  long  year  that  I  have 
stood  by  you, — blessings  on  the  eyes  of  you! 
— and  I  never  saw  the  face  of  the  man  yet 
whose  gould  I  would  take  before  your  own 
good   word,    my  jewel!" 
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CONCLUSION. 

A  few  weeks  after  the  events  related  in  the 
last  chapter,  Overley  and  his  partner,  as  Rey- 
nolds had  predicted,  were  convicted  as  principals 
in  the  felony,  and  sentenced  to  transportation 
for  life.  By  this  decision  the  legal  right  of 
the  crown  to  the  bills  drawn  by  Edward,  and 
endorsed  by  his  father,  which,  with  other  effects 
belonging  to  the  criminals,  had  been  seized  at 
the  time  of  their  arrest,  was  confirmed.  On 
receiving  information  from  Major  Barrington  to 
this  effect,  General  Wentworth  lost  no  time  in 
calling  upon  his  nephew  to  remind  him  of  his 
promise  ;  and  so  urgent  was  the  decisive  old 
veteran  on  the  matter,  that  within  a  week  after 
the  trial,  the  major  received  the  bills  in  a 
packet  from  the  Home  Office,  accompanied  by 
a  very  flattering  letter  from  the  noble  secretary. 

The  next   point  was  to  get  back  the   furni- 
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ture  to  "  The  Orchards/'  and  put  the  old  quarters 
into  a  habitable  state  as  soon  as  possible.  To 
effect  this  desirable  object  Barrington  had  been 
willing  to  make  a  considerable  sacrifice,  but  it 
was  found  to  be  unnecessary.  The  greater  part 
of  the  furniture  had  been  purchased  by  neigh- 
bours, who  were  only  too  happy  to  find  they 
were  going  to  retain  him  amongst  them.  Far 
from  taking  advantage  of  his  position,  they  not 
only  readily  agreed  to  return  the  articles  at 
the  price  they  had  given,  but  a  consultation 
was  secretly  held  to  see  if  they  could  not  in 
some  measure  lessen  the  severe  losses  the  major 
had  sustained,  by  making  him  a  present  of  what 
thy  had  paid  for.  Barrington's  independent 
spirit,  however,  would  not  listen  to  the  proposal, 
which  he  nevertheless  valued  as  a  proof  of  the 
general  esteem  entertained  for  him  by  those 
among  whom  he  had  passed  so  many  years. 
This  circumstance  tended  afterwards  materially 
to  increase  his  happiness.  The  grateful  feeling 
it  created  in  his  mind  induced  him  to  lay 
aside  much  of  his  reserve,  and  he  found  his 
account  in  the  kindly  regards  which  sprung 
up  around  him,  and  rendered  yet  stronger  his 
attachment  to  his  native  place. 

Vol.  hi.  t  3 
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Economy  is  the  life  of  the  army.  By  means 
of  this  military  virtue  the  major,  whose  revenue 
had  been  reduced  by  his  recent  losses  to  little 
more  than  two  hundred  pounds  per  annum, 
arising  from  his  half-pay  and  the  rent  of  the  few 
fields  attached  to  "  The  Orchards, "  contrived  to 
maintain  a  very  decent  and  comfortable  appear- 
ance. True,  he  had  nothing  to  pay  for  rent,  and 
his  efforts  were,  besides,  seconded  by  Fortune  and 
Mrs.  Wilson,  to  whose  scrupulous  honesty  and 
devotion  to  their  master's  interests  this  result 
was  not  a  little  owing.  His  expenses  also  were 
somewhat  lessened  by  the  departure  of  Edward, 
who,  soon  after  the  settlement  of  affairs  at 
"  The  Orchards,"  proceeded  to  join  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Messrs  Compton  and  Co.,  in 
London.  The  salutary  change  effected  in  his 
character  by  the  severe  lessons  he  had  received, 
proved  to  be  of  a  permanent  nature.  By  his 
steady  habits  and  persevering  attention  to  busi- 
ness he  succeeded  in  acquiring  the  confidence 
of  his  superiors.  Indeed,  so  effectually  did  he 
advance  himself  in  their  esteem,  that,  on  the 
death  of  a  junior  partner  of  the  house  at 
Madeira,  the  offer  was  made  by  them,  notwith- 
standing  his   father  s   inability  from   his    recent 
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losses  to  advance  any  capital  as  originally 
agreed  upon,  of  filling  the  place  of  the  de- 
ceased party  on  that  island.  With  this  appoint- 
ment, which  was  gladly  accepted,  he  received 
a  handsome  salary  together  with  a  small  share 
in  the  concern.  Owing  to  the  bad  state  of 
health  in  which  his  predecessor  had  lingered  a 
long  time  previously  to  his  decease,  he  had  not 
been  able  to  give  to  the  business  confided  to 
him  the  attention  it  required.  This  proved  of 
great  service  to  Edward.  Under  his  vigilant 
management,  the  affairs  of  the  house  connected 
with  the  island  soon  showed  a  decided  improve- 
ment, and,  in  course  of  time,  brought  a  con- 
siderable accession  to  the  profits.  The  heads 
of  the  firm,  justly  appreciating  his  zeal,  and 
convinced  that  in  rewarding  it  they  were  con- 
sulting their  own  true  interests,  increased  from 
time  to  time  his  share  in  the  partnership, 
till  he  became  a  person  of  considerable  im- 
portance in  the  island. 

This  improvement  in  his  position  enabled 
Edward  to  support  his  pretensions  to  the  hand 
of  the  daughter  of  a  wealthy  merchant  resident 
at  Madeira,  to  whom  he  had  been  for  a  long 
time   attached.      The  marriage   took  place  with 
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the  consent  of  the  seniors  on  both  sides  about 
a  year  back,  and  the  first  person  to  bring  over 
the  news  of  its  celebration  was  Mr.  Somerville 
himself,  the  father  of  the  bride,  who  has  been 
ever  since  domiciliated  at  "  The  Orchards." 
The  old  gentleman  is  exceedingly  pleased  with 
the  society  of  his  new  relations,  especially  the 
major.  His  great  wish  at  present  is  to  purchase 
back  Courtfield,  the  ancient  seat  of  the  Bar- 
ringtons,  and  render  the  old  mansion  a  suitable 
residence  for  his  son-in-law,  his  daughter,  and 
himself. 

In  company  with  Fortune,  to  whom  he  has 
taken  a  great  liking,  he  has  already  made 
several  formal  surveys  of  the  estate,  and  set- 
tled in  his  own  mind  certain  improvements 
to  be  carried  into  effect  whenever  he  can  get 
the  property  into  his  hands.  During  these  ex- 
peditions, Mr.  Somerville,  who  in  his  youth 
had  served  against  the  Maroons  in  the  West- 
Indies,  as  an  officer  in  a  militia  regiment  in 
Jamaica,  entertains  his  companion  with  an  ac- 
count of  his  campaigns,  a  favor  which  Fortune 
would  willingly  requite  by  a  recital  of  the 
major's  achievements  and  his  own,  but  beyond 
the    general  fact   of    his    having   served    in   the 
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Peninsula  he  has  never  yet  been  able  to  get, 
every  attempt  at  particulars  having  been  over- 
borne by  his  new  acquaintance,  whose  memory 
and  powers  of  utterance  seem  to  be  alike  in- 
exhaustible. It  is  rumoured  that  the  present 
possessor  of  a  large  part  of  the  Barrington 
property,  including  the  house,  will  shortly  be 
compelled  by  his  necessities  to  sell,  when  Mr. 
Somerville  will  have  an  opportunity  of  carrying 
his  intentions   into  effect. 

The  estate,  when  purchased,  is  to  be  settled 
in  tail  on  the  issue  of  the  marriage,  giving  a 
life  interest  to  both  the  parents,  and  in  default 
of  such  issue,  the  fee  is  to  go  to  the  right 
heirs  of  Mr.  Somerville.  There  is,  however, 
little  fear  that  the  last  provision  will  ever  be 
operative,  as  by  the  last  accounts  received 
from  Madeira  Mrs.  Edward  Barrington  is  re- 
ported to  be  in  a  state  which  promises  to 
give  an   heir  to   the   property. 

When  the  details  of  the  settlement  were 
under  discussion,  Frederick  Reynolds  was  on  a 
visit  at  "The  Orchards/'  Mr.  Somerville  gladly 
availed  himself  on  this  occasion  of  the  profes- 
sional knowledge  of  the  young  counsel,  whose 
suggestions  evinced  so  much  caution   and  judg- 
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ment,  that  the  old  gentleman,  after  stating 
minutely  what  his  objects  and  wishes  were, 
judiciously  intrusted  the  carrying  of  them  out 
to  this  able  coadjutor.  The  business  of  selecting 
trustees  gave  occasion  to  the  history  of  Frank- 
berry's  knavery,  to  which  Mr.  Somerville  listened 
with  great  attention.  At  its  conclusion,  he  ob- 
served that  in  the  course  of  a  long  life  he  had 
seen  much  of  trustees,  and  his  conviction  was, 
that  where  one  was  properly  chosen,  nine  were 
the  reverse.  "And  if"  added  he,  "the  learned 
counsel  will  pardon  me  for  speaking  on  such 
a  subject  in  his  presence,  I  will  enumerate,  as 
the  result  of  my  experience,  what  I  consider 
the  proper  qualities  to  be  looked  for  in  a 
trustee. 

"  First. — Sound    sense, — that    he    may   know 
what    he     ought    to    do,     and    what    he 
ought   not   to    do. 
"  Secondly. — Sound  integrity, — for  reasons  that 

require  no  naming. 
"  Thirdly. — Sound     fortune,  —  that     he     may 
have   wherewithal    to    make    good   wilful 
or  careless   losses,   for  which   reason  they 
will  be  less  likely  to  happen/' 
"  And  when  you  have  found  such  a  paragon/' 
said  the  major 
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•  Why  then/'  cried  the  lawyer,  "begging  your 
pardon  for  the  interruption,  you  must  find  two 
more  to  look  after  him  while  he  looks  after 
them." 

"By  the  powers!  then,"  exclaimed  Fortune, 
who  was  busy  at  the  side-board,  making  some 
necessary  preparations  for  supper,  "  the  moral 
is  rale  Irish,  after  all,  —  for  it  just  comes  to 
this,  that  no  one  should  trust  a  Trustee." 


THE    END. 


Hugh  C.  Evajjs,  Printer,  29,  Clare-Street,  Bristol. 
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